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CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY UNION MIN ING CO M PA N Y 


We are the largest distributers of Portland Cement, Lime Plaster, Fire-brick and General 
Building Material in the Southern States, and have stocks of Standard Brands at all of the 
Atlantic and Gulf Seaports, and at our interior mills and warehouses, for prompt and Manufacturers of the Celebrared I yEV OTE a special department to the 
economical distribution to all Southern territory. Write for our delivered prices anywhere, manufacture of Brick particularly ad- 

Also Southern agents for the ‘“‘Dehydratine’s” waterproofing material, “Universal,” apted both physically and chemically to 








“acme” and “Electroid’’ Brands Ready Roofing. Get our pricey 
Charleston, S. C. Birmingham, Ala. Atlanta, Ga. New Orleans, La QuNtT Ny 17, G Lime Kiln and 
a imegyppit wy yc een eee pmonarrryy £ Construction 


Cement Kiln 

e in} 
r | at F F . i Large stock carried. Prompt shipments 

Liv i made. Write for quotations on Stan- 

dard and Special shapes, to 
UNION MINING CO. 
Mvunt Savage, Md. 
CAPACITY, 60,000 PER DAY 
ESTABLISHED 1841 
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Durability Strength Superiority 
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Salt Lake City’s new two million 
dollar hotel 


“American Keene Cement” 
used. 





“STRONGEST KEENE CEMENT KNOWN” 


E CEMENT CO., *uran” 
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Vi PURE OAK TANNED LEATHER BELTING x, 
J} RELIANCE and SEA LION WATERPROOF _ iisinedsnt* °<' So cision B'sours for the askina CY, 


CHICAGO BELTING CO., 113-125 N. Green Street, CHICAGO 
Branches: New York, New Orleans, Portland, Ore., Los Angeles, Cal., Cleveland, Ohio. Tannery, Niles, Mich. 































SPECIAL FEATURES IN THIS NUMBER 


New York Dealers Hold Convention.......... Page 22 Points on Road Building.................... Page 37 
EE Ret eer pe al ae Page 26 Concerning Road Legislation................ Page 41 
The Retail Dealer of Portland Cement.. ...... Page 36 The Trail of the Recent Floods.......... .... Page 43 











Sy Phoenix Portland Cement iiss” ™ | Ottawa Silica Co.’s Washed White Flint Sand 


aT not ne 2 Manufactured by Is used for sawing stone in more than a dozen states. Cuts 


AGG) PHOENIX PORTLAND CEMENT CO. Gite easton fon vim 






tyobh Sele Sling heat, WALE € BARTRANT ae ete. Freight rates and prices on application. 
Real Estate Trust Building, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. OTTAWA SILICA CO. Ottawa, Ill. 
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The Ironton Portland 
Cement Co. 


Manufacturers of the 


Celebrated Limestone Brand ef Portiand Cement 


Used by the Railroads in Ke ntucky, Ohio,West 
Virginia, and Virginia during the past five years. 

Cement as finely ground as any on the market. 

Guaranteed to pass all the standard specifica 
tions. 

Plant located at Ironton, O., within easy access t¢ 





» seven States, namely, Ohio, 
Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee and North Carolina 
Shipments via the N. & W. Ry., C. & O Ry. C.8.& D. Ky. D. Tt. & i. By. 


or Ohio River. Write for Prices 


The Ironton Portland Cement Co. 


Ironton, Ohio 























For Prices Any Where in 
CANADA 


Write or Wire Our Nearest Sales Office 


Canada 
Cement Company 








MILLS ofa 
LIMITED 
Montreal Port Colborne 
oi i aa Montreal = Toronto 
Lakefield Winnipeg Js ° 2 
Calgary Exshaw W innipeg Calgary 


























ONE GRADE—ONE BRAND 


Alpha Portland Cement 


Best in the World for 
Sidewalks 





White for our Handsomely Illustrated Book. Sent Free. 


General Offices: No. 7 Center Square, EASTON, PA. 
SALES OFFICES: 
The Ouver Bidg., PITTSBURGH. Builders Exchange, BUFFALO. 
Builders Exchange, BALTIMORE. Board of Trade Bidg., BOSTON. 
Harrison Building, PHILADELPHIA. Hudson Terminal Bldg., N. Y. 
National Bank Bldg., SAVANNAH, GA. 
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Northwestern Portland Cement 


The Reliable Portland 


Cement 





we ~ 






A Portland Cement 
for the 


| 
~ NORTHWEST 


NORTHWESTERN STATES PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


MASON CITY, IOWA 
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“ PENNSYLVANIA” 
HAMMER CRUSHERS 


For Pulverizing Lime- 
stone, Lime, Cement Reck, 
Marl, Shale, Etc. 


Main Frame of steel, ‘‘Ball 
and Socket" Self aligning 
Bearings; forged Steel Shaft; 
Steel Wear Liners; Cage 
adjustable by hand wheel 
while Crusher is running. 

No other hammer Crusher 
has such a big Safety Factor, 


PENNSYLVANIA CRUSHER CO. 


Philadelphia 
New Yerk Pittsburgh 











Absolute Uniformity 


In every sack on which is the Lehigh Label means a 


uniformly light color and uniformly high tensile 
strength in every job on which Lehigh is used. The 
fact that the same process is maintained throughout 
our eleven mills, in selecting, proportioning and testing 
our product from the first to the last stage of its 
manufacture, insures this uniformity. For the 
highest quality of concrete work use the most uniform 


cement, Lehigh 


Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 


Allentown, Pa. Chicago, IIl. 

















“WOLVERINE” 


LY aS The Alright Cement 
a Ly, MADE RIGHT SOLD RIGHT 
Ss WORKS RIGHT 
io WEARS RIGHT 
<x 





- The Best is None Too Good For You. 
Insist Upon. 


> “WOLVERINE” 


Write for Booklet and Quotations. 
Factories at Coldwater and Quincy, Mich. 
Capacity 3500 Daily. 


WOLVERINE PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


“Glue, oe Main Office, Coldwater, Mich. 


Coldwater, Michigan 
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Facts 


The Chicago Tribune is the 


newspaper of the people — 


Rock Products A Shingle Roof that Never 


isthe newspaper of the build- Needs Staining 


. . No need to ever touch a paint brush to 
ing material dealer —it sur- a Vulcantile roof—the crushed rock coating is 


a far prettier coloring and a more durable protection 
passes the former because against the wear of the weather than paint or stain. , 


: oO; Vulcantile are asphalt shingles, with a 
it reaches 99" of the industry surfacing of crushed granite, silicate, or other 


minerals. They're more permanent than wood shingles, 
and they retain their beauty and artistic appearance for a long period. 


YOU CAN’T BEAT IT Vulcanite Ornamental Roofings 


are made in many other designs that are 
Write for Rates pleasing and decorative. If you are 
planning to build or repair, you will have use 
for our booklet of suggestions—“Vulcanite Ornamental 
Roofings.” Ask our dealer, named below, for a free copy. 
(E6) 


Patent Vulcanite Roofing Co. “jist: 






































Raymondize Your Method of 
Gypsum Grinding 


The changes that have come about in the past four years in the manufacture of 


Gypsum Plaster have been truly remarkable. The old time methods of the maker was 
to grind gypsum rock to 50 mesh—That was the best he knew, but not the best he 
could do 

By accident, one man’s problem and its solution completely revolutionized the 
plaster making process The solution was finer grinding of gypsum rock and a method 
of separating by air suction known as the 


RAYMOND nicserarame SYSTEM 


These new and modernized processes have worked out surprising economies and strange 
made it possible to produce a higher grade plaster with a higher market value and greater profits 

Any manufacturer of gypsum plaster who is now using Buhr Stones for grinding will be glad to 
learn of the changes he can effect by modernizing his methods to keep pace with those who are! 
oying the benefits from their installation of Raymond Roller Mills with Air Separators 

Write for our ‘‘Book on Pulverizing’’—It embodies the most 
advanced ideas in Grinding Engineering—being the result of 25 years CUT OUT THIS 
study and an expenditure of hundreds of thousands of dollars in ex I N D E R 
periments, inventions and improvements in pulverizing processes REM 


in all industrie 


sper are cee aera ges an 


Raymond Bros. Impact 
After analyzing conditions in your plant we will quarantee it to do a lefinite ice or remove the installation at our ¢ pens Pulverizer Company, 


Raymond Bros. Impact Pulverizer Co. 
517 Laflin Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ae 


517 Laflin Street, Chicago 
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The Giant Griffin Mill 


THE WORLD’S STANDARD 
Cement Material Pulverizer 


Grinding Economy Assured 





Used by the Largest Cement Manufaciurers 


Absolutely Successful Wherever Used 


A complete grinding unit producing cement at a 
lower maintenance cost than any other type of 
Pulverizer—is self contained, giving finely ground 
material in single operation without use of auxiliary 
screens. 


Pulverizes 12 to 15 barrels cement 
clinker—85°%, thru 200 mesh with 
from 50 to 65 H. P. Upkeep under 
le per barrel. 


INVESTIGATION SOLICITED 





BRADLEY PULVERIZER CO. 


BERLIN, GER. BOSTON LONDON, ENG. 


























MAXIMUM SERVICE LOCOMOTIVES 


Small locomotives for contractors and switching around 


mines, quarries and manufacturing plants, require as much 


{ axon On. Co.or CALIFORNIA | care and experience on the part of the builders as do larger 


; 


locomotives. They must be designed in every detail to meet 
the requirements of severe service. They must be sturdy, 


simple and powerful—always ready for instant use. 


This company has built over 50,000 locomotives of all 


sizes and types for all kinds of hauling in all parts of the world. 





This experience covers seventy-seven years. 
We build our industrial locomotives to give the maximum continuous service and build them to last, remem- 
bering that they are often operated at a distance from shops or other repair facilities. 


To provide against long delays when parts wear out, a stock of interchangeable repair parts, sure to fit, is 
kept on hand for prompt shipment. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 


McCormick Building, Chicago Dominion Express Building, Montreal, Canada 
Standard Supply € Equipment Company, 1710 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
N. B. Livermore & Company, Los Angeles; San Francisco; Seattle; Portland, Oregon. 
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Points of Interest Concerning 


The Ehrsam Wood Fibre 


Machine 


The log feeds itself to the saw. As the log decreases in diameter the 

Speed of the log and of the feed INCREASES AUTOMATICALLY. 

In other words, the Peripheral Speed remains constant. 

The feed of the log to the saw is in direct proportion to the speed of the log. 

This automatic uniformity of feed INSURES UNIFORMITY of FINE- 

NESS in the PRODUCT. 

No frictional devices are used, none being necessary. ti 

All the working parts are planed. All of the gears are cut from solid steel. ‘ 

All of the parts are interchangeable and numbered, so that duplicate parts Hy 

can be quickly obtained and easily put in position. 

The Saw mandril is extra heavy and made of the best crucible steel. t 

The journals are chain oiling. No Machine can be more substantially “4 
i 
t 





built. Write for full information. 


. . . ; . Okeene, Okla., June 14, 1911 
J. B, Ehrsam & Sons, Enterprise, Kans. 
Gentlemen:—Some time ago I received a letter from you asking how the wood fibre machine you shipped us is doing 


Will say it is the best I ever used. In regard to any suggestions I could make as to how it might be improved, will say 
that I can make none, as it is O. K. Yours truly, SOUTHWEST CEMENT PLASTER CO., 
Frank Dodge, Sup’t 














Manufacturers of Jaw and Rotary Crushers for Gypsum, Vibrating Screens, | 
Hair Pickers, Wood Fibre Machines, Calcining Kettles, io 
Plaster Mixers, Power Transmission 


The Enterprise Vertical Burr Mill 


is especially designed for grinding gypsum, lime- 
stone, coal, coke, paint, rock, foundry facing, car- 
bon, salt, and other similar substances. 


It is STRONG and DURABLY built. 


Has INTERCHANGEABLE STONES, which can 
be easily removed for dressing and replaced. 


Is provided with our POSITIVE CONTROLLABLE 
FEEDER, which feeds an absolutely uniform 
stream into the mill at the required capacity. 


MANY OTHER 
ADVANTAGES. 


The J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co. 


Designers and Builders of 


Complete Equipment for Plaster Mills 
ENTERPRISE, KANSAS, U. S. A. 
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Symons 
Dise Crushers 


are winning repeat 
orders 
In trap rock, granite and limestone 


quarries. In well known mines in many 
parts of the world. 


Where CAPACITY and DURABIL- 
ITY count. 


58 Dise Crushers are reducing hard 
boulders in large gravel plants. 








ADDRESS 


SYMONS BROTHERS COMPANY 


605 Majestic Building MILWAUKEE, WIS. 






































GRIND YOUR LIMESTONE SCREENINGS 
AND MAKE LIMESTONE FERTILIZER 





What is Now a Dead Loss to Some Quarrymen 
Can Be Turned Into Good Profits 











WE FURNISH COMPLETE PLANTS OF ANY CAPACITY DESIRED 


Manufactured and Licensed under 87 Separate and Distinct Patents 


Stationary Plant 


We now have over 50 plants in operation 


BULLETIN NO. 4 EXPLAINS THE 
PROPOSITION 


The Williams Pat. ‘Caaslier &ORr 


ST. LOUIS 2705 N. Broadway 
Pulv Co CHICAGO: Old Colony Bldg. . — se 
e ad SAN FRANCISCO: 428 Monadnock Bldg. Portable Plant 
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Reclaim Your Waste Product 
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AUSTIN GYRATORY CRUSHERS 


Made in Eight Sizes 





50 to 5000 Tons Per Day 


Plans and Specifications submitted and expert advice free on 
any problems involving rock-crushing or earth-handling. 


AUSTIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
CHICAGO 


We manufacture:—Road and Elevating Graders, Scarifiers, Road Rollers, Quarry Cars, 
Wagons, Stone Spreaders, Street Cleaning Machinery. 












New York Office: 50 CHURCH STREET Canadian Agents: MUSSENS, Ltd., Montreal 


Dump 
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THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST 











AMERICAN PULVERIZER CO. 
id East St. Louis, Ill. 

ty a GENTLEMEN: I had an opportunity a few days ago to inspect our No. 18 American Ring Pulverizer 
t So which I purchased from iy in June, 1910. 


Bowling Green, Ohio, Jan. 18, 1912. 


¢: 
e 
: 
J 


Aa - The inspection recalled my promise to inform you after the end of each season’s run as to the ability 
of the machine and cost of maintenance. 

Would say that we have operated the machine daily, and until the close of this season, Dec. Ist, 
and have to report that we have not been put to any cost for renewals or repairs to date for either rings 
or concaves, and that the machine has complied with your guarantee as to tonnage and fine grinding. 

The rings with the exception of 4 or 5 will do for this year, 1912. 

I am well satisfied that I made no mistake when I decided on your machine Some of my compet- 
itors have other makes of grinders and they have surely had their troubles. 

Yours truly, 
MERCER STONE CO. 


























Made in Six Sizes. 


Guaranteed—30 Days’ Test. 


Write for Particulars. 


AMERICAN PULVERIZER COMPANY 


EAST ST. LOUIS, 
ILLINOIS 








Jaw and Rotary 


CRUSHERS 


For all Rocks and Ores Softer than Granite 


GYPSUM MACHINERY—We design modern 
Plaster Mills and make all necessary Machin- 
ery, including Kettles, Nippers, Crackers, 
Buhrs, Screens, Elevators, Shafting, etc. 





Special Crusher-Grinders for Lime 


Butterworth & Lowe 
17 Huron Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Nippers—17 x 19”, 18 x 26”, 20x30", 24x36” and 26x 42’. Crackers—6 sizes—many variations. 
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MAXECON 


Means MAXimum of ECONomy 


Years of experience with the assistance of our hundreds of customers has found 
THE SOLUTION OF GRINDING HARD MATERIALS. The MAXECON 
PULVERIZER combines highest EFFICIENCY, greatest DURABILITY and 
assured RELIABILITY, Uses the LEAST HORSE POWER per capacity. Em- 
bodies the features of our Kent Mill with improvements that make it MAXECON. 


WE DO NOT CLAIM ALL of the CREDIT 
for this achievement 












We have enjoyed the valuable suggestions of the engineers of the Universal Portland Cement ABJUBTING 
Co. (U.S. Steel Corp.), Sandusky P. C. Co., Chicago Portland C. Co., Marquette Cement Mfg. Co., 
Western P. C. Co., Cowham Engineering Co., Ironton P. C. Co., Alpena P. C. Co., Castalia P. C. Co., 
Pennsylvania P. C. Co., and many other patrons. 


THE RING WOBBLES 


The FREE WOBBLING POUNDING RING instantly and automatically ADAPTS its position 
to the variations of work. 


Its GRINDING ACTION is DIFFERENT than any other; besides the STRAIGHT rolling 
action of the rolls, the SIDE to SIDE motion of the ring makes the material subject to 
TWO crushing forces and DOUBLE OUTPUT results. 


10 RAPELYEA ST., BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN, N.Y. CITY pressure 
LONDON, W. C., 31 HIGH HOLBORN Screws 
é @ CHARLOTTENBURG 5, WINDSCHEID STRASSE 31, BERLIN y - 


re sinsnesFoi | BONNOT PULVERIZER 


All working parts 




















& ‘ \ 

Awa. x \ 
(/ (S@*) »\ 
j % ey ges 
J a Sto WW somal 8 \ 
























8 “_ pel Grinds and Screens Limestone, 
anda repiaced With- . > 
out disturbing Raw Lime and Hydrated Lime 


belts, feeder, etc. 











Does it at One Operation. Gives You Any Desired Fineness 


~~ 


GRINDING LIME IS LARGELY A SCREENING 
PROPOSITION. THE BONNOT PULVER- 
IZER HAS THE LARGEST SCREENING 
SURFACE AND CONSEQUENTLY THE 
GREATES1! CAPACITY. 


NO OTHER MACHINE LIKE IT IN THE 
ACCESSIBILITY OF SCREEN AND GRIND- 
ING PARTS. 


No. 4 Catalog Explains These Advantages 





THE BONNOT COMPANY 


909 N. Y. Life Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. CANTON, OHIO 
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REINFORCEMENT 
BAR BENDERS 


‘Wallace’ Bar Benders for reinforced concrete 


onstruction work are no experiment but a 
proven s.In use in all parts of the world 
Will bend « >t 1} inch tw: sted bar old; 
ilso han r bene ane “ated stock into 
eyes 8, les,“U"’ or “S shapes ce viling 

yipe bending. Se ad for 16 page booklet 


WALLACE SUPPLY COMPANY ical 8: Ser 














THIS RATCHET HANOLE, 
1S 36 INCHES LONG 


’ 


























ae ee Crystallization 
ewistown Foundry achine Lo. 
LEWISTOWN, PA. 2 SET : er 


is the cause of the breaking of most 
crusher shafts and is the result of 
severe, continued and frequent shocks. 

To prevent this trouble we have de- . : i 
veloped special “anti-fatigue” steel 






































WRITE FOR PRICES AND CATALOG. 












































a "I ‘ ; shafts which are oil tempered and Me 

Wire Ties Give Tying heat treated. 9 a M 

Tools i! 

- Loaned balenese shafts are forged in our own 3 i 

shops which contain special equipment + 

for for the purpose, including one of the i: " 

. most powerful hydraulic presses ever hy 

to Thirty built, the use of which assures a homo- ia 

the Days geneous forging. ie 

Free ‘ 

4 Ba S Trial These shafts are slow to show crys- ra. 
5 4 rn tallization under the severest crushing SS 
conditions and will outlast any shaft if 

ever before manufactured. ; y 

Simp! Rapid : 

= Imp e apl The greatly increased length of life é 
— of these shafts make them much more is 

economical than the ordinary shaft ta 

No sore hands. No skilled labor. even at the higher first cost. q 

Untied with thumb and finger. f 

No cut bags. For } 


rd 


The Curry Bag Tyer TRAP ROCK GRANITE _IRON ORE 


ahd ALLIS-CHALMERS 
Caton and rie MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sg oat 





CLIFFORD L. MILLER & CO. i? 2SiNie MILWAUKEE . . WISCONSIN 


We have begun suit against a maker and seller of a similar tool and are prepared 
to enforce our rights against all infringements. 




















A Tempered Steel Jaw Plate ; CHROME STEEL WORKS 


CHROME. N.J..U.S.A. 


for Blake Type Crushers A 
The “Adamantine” Tempered Steel Jaw Plate for Blake Crushers is composed of 
Forged and Rolled Chrome Steel Bars, cast-welded and also mechanically 
interlocked into a backing of tough steel—and the wearing face is tempered to extreme hardness. We are 
equipped to supply both corrugated and smooth face plates for all sizes and makes of Blake Crushers. 
@ This method of cast-welding forged and tempered steel bars into a mild and tough Steel Backing, is is) 
adapted also to the construction of Cone Heads for Gyratory Crushers, Segments for Corrugated Rolls, etc., etc. ae 
G Our products in this line are seld with our special guarantee that they will wear longer, give better sat- 
isfaction and, at our price, prove more economical than any others now on the market. 














Adamantine Tempered Steel Crusher Jaw Plate —Send for Descriptive Pamphlet 


Patented March 31, 1908 Represented by 


J. F. Spellman, First National Bank Building, Denver, Colo. George W. Myers, Kohl Bldg., Sam Francisco, Cal. 


ad 
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Cement of the highest quality is only made by the exact required proportions of 


CLINKER AND GYPSUM 


Your chemist, with this machine, will give the desired result 


‘AUTOMATIC WEIGHING MACHINE COMPANY 


134 to 140 Commerce Street, NEWARK, N. J., U. S. A. 
439 Pierce Building, - ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 











OUR MOTTO—*QUALITY and SERVICE” 


(Prices Always Right) 








WIRE, MAIL OR PHONE OR- 
DERS TO NEAREST MILL 








The National Retarder Co. 





SUCCESSORS TO 

















The Chemical Stucco Retarder Co. The Ohio Retarder Co. The Binns Stucco Retarder Co. 
Webster City, Iowa Port Clinton, Ohio Uhrichsville, Ohio 
MILLS AT 
Webster City, Iowa Port Clinton, Ohio 


Branch Office, Toledo, Ohio 
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The Clayton Two Stage Compressor 


A High Class Machine at a Reasonable Price 













Built particularly for locations where air is charged with 
dust and grit. 

Air Valves and all Running Parts fully enclosed 

Arranged for steam, belt or geared drive. 

Two stage compressors for 80 Ibs. and above, save power, 
are more uniformly stressed and give better satisfaction than 
one-stage machines. 


{ CLAYTON AIR COMPRESSOR WORKS 


WORKS : EAST CAMBRIDGE MASS. 4! New York Office "115 Broadway 


7 
XS 


Branch Offices in all Principal Cities. C1552 





VICTORIA 


Broadway, Fifth Avenue & 27th Street 


SPECIAL RATE FROM MAY Ist 


Rooms with 
privilege of bath, $1.50 


Rooms with 
private bath, . 2.00 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 500 PERSONS 


NEW YORK 
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Woodmen of the World Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


$e 200,000 feet of our Americore rubber 





covered wire used in this building. 


Every foot is carefully inspected by us in 
the various stages of manufacture. and when com- 
pleted is finally examined and labeled under the 
direction of the Underwriters Laboratories. 

We are prepared to furnish this wire in all sizes and con- 


ductors, both solid and flexible, from warehouses conveniently 
located for quick delivery to all parts of the country. 


Chicago New York Worcester 
Cleveland Pittsburgh Denver 
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Quick Lime in Cold Weather 


Many contractors prefer quick lime in 





the winter mot! 


iths. 





It slakes readily. 


It is unnecessary to heat the water or 
dry out the sand. 


This is the time for dealers to make 
arrangements WITH US for their supply. 
MITCHELL LIME combines all the 


ood qualities desired by contractors . 


It slakes { 
It yields 1 
It 

It spreads 
it makes 


Your orders 


promptly. 


‘ t 
LS 9 


nore putty; 


easy ; 


lays more brick; 


the strongest mortar 


will 


be taken care of 


Two plants and two rail- 


roads give quick service. 


Mitchell Lime Company 


528 Peoples Gas Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Works: 
Mitchell, Indiana 








From New York 


to 


Los Angeles 


rIGER BRAND White 
Rock Finish is be ing used on 
buildings from New York to 
Los Angeles 

It can be used in any climate 


and can be sold in any territory 
freight rate doe not make the 


























price too higl 
It is good enough for the finest 
public building and cheap enough 
for I i} I lence 
l Brand” | yn this Ap art 
I r B nt ou I Angeles. 
Write for Our D 
Prope 


The Kelley Island 
Lime & Transport 


Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 












































The 
National 
Lime & 


Stone Co. 
CAREY, OHIO 

















Waste Means 
Loss of Money 








ASTE means that you 
are reaching down into 
your pocket and meeting leaks 
that should not exist. For 
more than seven years we have 
been expounding the merits of 


Li 

As a result, thousands of con- 
tractors will use no other. - They 
have learned by experience that it 
more closely ares perfection 
than any other lime, because there 
is absolutely no waste. 

They know that it requires no 
screening. 

That it takes more sand; gauges 
with one-third less plaster and 
spreads farther and easier than 
lump lime 

These are features that are caus- 
ing thousands to use Monarch 
Hydrated Lime. Are you one of 
this number? 























SOLID WOVEN 
WATER PROOF 


BELTING 


BUILT ESPECIALLY 
FOR 


Sand and Gravel Plants 


Write for Catalog Just Off the Press 
Kindly Mention This Paper 


THE AMERICAN FABRIC BELTING CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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The Ohio and Western Lime Company 



































Shimane, a. MANUFACTURERS OF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS !N 
Marion, 0. s 

| Gibsonburg, Ohio : : . — : Ca acl 

| sage ok Ohio and Indiana White Finishing Lime, Ground _ 

| | Genes, 0." Lime, Lump Lime, Fertilizer Lime, Hydrate 8000 Barrels 
mestone, 0 . e 

| hinge ie” Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc., Etc. Per Day 

| uckey, Ohio 

| edford, Ind. 

| — MAIN OFFICE: Huntington, Ind. | Branch Office: Marion, Ohio. 























BANNER HYDRATE LIME 


That Made Gibsonburg, Ohio, FAMOUS 











MANUFACTURED BY THE 


NATIONAL MORTAR & SUPPLY CO. 


PITTSBURG oe oe PENNSYLVANIA 


CROWN HYDRATE 


HIGH CALCIUM HYDRATED LIME 












































At present prices you can waterproof, improve the color and strengthen the texture of all cement con- 
struction and actually save money because the Hydrate replaces thesame amount of cement (15 to 25%). 


Kritzer Vacuum Process 


MARBLEHEAD LIME COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY CHICAGO 














“If It Is Lime 
We Make It” 


We manufacture the Strongest Lime in Ohio. Thereason! Our Lime Stone is of that quality. 
We can ship straight or mixed cars of bulk, barrels, Mason Hydrate, Lime Flour White 
Finishing Hydrate, also Clover Grower for improving the soil Write or wire for prices. 


Dealers, Attention! 








Scioto Lime and Stone Company 


Delaware Ohio 
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HYDRATED LIME 


Its Marvelous Increase In Consumption 





— 


APRIL 22, 1913. 








Are You Meeting the 


Increasing Demand for 
Hydrated Lime? 


There is nothing forced or unnatural about the 
growing popularity of this product. It is a natural 
growth resulting from a widespread awakening to the 
advantages of Hydrated Lime for a variety of uses— 
as -waterproofing for Concrete, in wall plaster, and in 
almost every case where lime is called for. In hydrated 
form it is weatherproof, more easily handled, and 
better adapted to modern methods, both of commerce 
and construction. A continued growth of the demand 
may therefore be expected. 





KRITZER CONTINUOUS PROCESS 














The Kritzer 
Service 


Any lime can be successfully 
hydrated by our process; but 
whether your lime can be hydrated 
and successfully marketed is an- 
other question. We study your 
proposition and the possibilities of 
its commercial success, and advise 
you accordingly. Our nearly ten 
years’ experience in the business is 
a valuable assistance in this. Ours 
is not a mail order proposition. We 
investigate our customers’ proposed 
plant thoroughly before we will 
enter into a contract with them. We 
turn down more prospects than we 
advise to go into the business. We 
can’t afford to have any failures. 
Our customers’ success is our 
success. 


WRITE TO US 


The Kritzer Way 


insures a product which will hold a continued place for 
itself on the market. We install plants complete, designed 
by our own expert engineers to meet your local conditions 
and turn out a uniform grade of Hydrated Lime of the 
highest standard, and with the greatest economy in cost 
of production. The Kritzer Continuous Hydrator, and 
the accessories installed with it, are the recognized 
standards in this line. 











THE KRITZER COMPANY 


Chicago, Ill. 
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WELLER-MADE 


er means _. Weller Machinery is made to meet all the requirements it is designed for. 
It is constructed of the highest grade materials and with especial care, all of which 
vidualized the Weller line throughout. Suggestions and estimates free on request. 























ell 
MQual ity have indi 
Machinery 


Spiral Conveyors, Belt Conveyors, Dump Cars, Rope Drives, Friction Clutches, Gears, 
Bearings, Pillow Blocks, Shafting, Pulleys, Belting, etc. 





Spiral Conveyors 


Do not fail to 
write for our cata- 


log No. 20; it is full 


of the information 








you want when 
about to use ma- 
chinery of this 





Belt Conveyors 


nature. ‘a 
Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago a. 
New York Office: 50 Church Street oa ae 

















Don’t Buy Hydrated Lime 


at random; specify ‘‘Clyde Process’’ Hydrated Lime. The material that has the qualities you 
want, either as a consumer or a dealer. The presence of this guality has enabled Clyde operators 
to sell 90% of the Hydrated Lime used in America. Insist on getting “Clyde Process’ Hydrated 
Lime, it will put snap into the appearance of your work, it will ginger up a sick selling organization. 
If your dealer or producer doesn’t carry this material, send us his name, we will tell you where you 
can get it in your neighborhood. We furnish complete “Clyde Process” Hydrating plants with 
capacities from 1 ton an hour up. Interesting booklets for the asking. 


**The Man that put QUALITY into Hydrated Lime.’’ 


Clyde Hydrator with Hood H. MISCAMPBELL, Duluth, Minn. 


“The common sense way” Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of Clyde Hydrators 
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"INDUSTRIAL 


The Quarry Cars That 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO. 











me We make Give the Service You Want 
Wi | r e C i §) t h Carefully designed and 
built to give the longest 
From the coarsest to the and most satisfactory ser- 
vice under the severest 
finest, for = purposes, exactions of quarry usage. 

80 


There is an Industrial Car 
for every purpose and 
each is the best of its 
kind to be had. 


WIRE CONCRETE REIN- 
FORCEMENT, WIRE 
— WORK of all kinds, lilustrated Catalogue 
CORRUGATED WIRE on Request. Write 


“LATHING” The Electric 5 & Car Co. 


1-Inch Space, Ne. 4 Wire Send for Our No. 416 Catalogue. West Park, Ohio 
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JOHN 


O’LAUGHLIN’S SCREEN 











made solely by Johnston & Chapman, is the 


ONLY 
SCREEN 


on the market for wide-awake quarry-men 
and miners, who want to separate crushed 
granite, limestone or other minerals, gravel, 
sand, coal or coke. It will soon earn its 
cost in saving of repairs, and maintenance, 
and reduced power, and will do more and 
cleaner work than any other cylindrical 
screen of like area. No one can afford to 
keep old traps in use when the O’Laughlin 
installed 








The advantages of these screens are described in detail in a circular which WE WILL NOW 
MAIL TO ANY ADDRESS. Mr. John O’Laughlin, the inventor, has designed many 
notable improvements in rock-drilling, quarrying, crushing and screening machinery, will from the moment it starts give a better 


and uses these improved screens in his own crushing plants, which others have declared 
“to be the most perfect in existence in every detail.”” The O’Laughlin Screen is an 
important factor in the most modern and perfect stone-crushing plant. 


and larger product, and a big interest on 
your investment in continuous saving in 
cost of repairs, renewals, and power. For 
particulars address: 


JOHNSTON @ CHAPMAN CO. 


Corner Francisco and Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Perforaters of Sheet Metals, Flat, Cylindrical, and Conical Perforated Screen Plates for Quarries, Mines, Reduction Works, Mills and all Industrial Purposes. 




















HOWELLS DRILLS 


for all purposes where drills are required. Combine 
efficiency and economy. 








Standard Howells 
Rock Drills 
Drill of Bore the 
the World. World’s 


Gypsum. 





Fastest Howells 
Strongest Heavy 
most Geared 
Durable Post 
Rock Drill. Drill. 


Thousands of these drills doing duty everywhere — speak 
for themselves. 

These drills have a record — can’t be beat. Will drill from 
five to seven inches per minute in gypsum or soft rock. 


We make over 40 different kinds of Auger 
Drills, operated by Hand, Electricity and Air. 


Howells Mining Drill Company 


Plymouth,’Pa., U. S. A. 3s wre Geum 




















Big Blast Hole Drills for Quarries 





HEN you hear Big Drill and Quarry mentioned together 

it means a Cyclone Drill—they are one and the same 
thing; it is the machine that is effecting a saving of from 25 to 
75% in producing stone. 

The largest quarry installation in the United States, the 
largest in Canada and the largest in Europe is made up of 
Cyclones. There’s a reason—would you like to know it? 

Suppose we send you, say, twenty letters from men who 
have installed these drills and tell in these letters about the 
savings effected in their various quarries; would they interest 
you? Shall we send them? They may tell you something 
which will start dollars rolling your way. 

Just remember that you are competing against the other 
fellow’s cheaper production. Do you recognize the man who 
is really paying for the modern equipment. 


THE CYCLONE QUARRY DRILL COMPANY 


Chicago Office, 418 Hartford Bide. ORRVILLE, OHIO 
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Prevent Your Concrete or Cement from Hair Cracking with she mina 


Bay State 
Brick and Cement Coating 





It excludes dampness and will protect build- 
ing material from rust and disintegration. 







usearorr, Calves an artistic dull effect which does not 


take away the distinctive texture of concrete. Waitt & Bond, Boston, Mas 


Densmore & LeClear, Engineers 








Can be used in mills, garages, private houses, 
hotels, railroad stations and office buildings. 





Ask your dealer for it. If he cannot supply 
you write us. Drop a postal for Booklet J, 
3) that tells you all about Bay State Brick and 


g 


) Cement Coating. 





Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Paint and Varnish Makers and Lead Corroders 


82-84 Washington Street . BOSTON, MASS. 











. Lyon's Shoe Factory, Boston, Mass 
New York Office, 156 FIFTH AVENUE bacewe® LeClear, se 


























NEWAYGO SCREEN No Make-shift Construction 


will be found in Ruggles-Coles Double Shell Dryers 
for they are not built to sell in competition but are 
designed for great strength and durability. For 16 
years we have been specialists in the field of drying, 
and Ruggles-Coles Dryers have practically superseded 
every other type in cement manufacture where it is 
absolutely necessary that a machine run 24 hours per 
day for months and months without a stop. 


ey RUGGLES-COLES 
SCREENS EVERYTHING SCREENABLE suetc” DRYERS 


from 4 to 200 mesh. 
Less than 1 H. P. to operate. Large Output. 








have operated practically continuously for five years 
without the owner spending one dollar for repairs. 





PRICE, $300 We have many letters of recommendation which say 

“Cost for repairs last year was $4.00"; “our total 

More in use than any other Screen. expense on your dryer for two years has been $6.50” 
From 1 to 78 used by single concerns. and many other expressions of like purport. For drying 


sand, gypsum, cement rock, etc. they are unequalled. 


SOLD ON “SALE OR RETURN” CONTRACT 





If not satisfactory, even to the color of the paint, may be Booklet ‘What We Dry’’ sent on request. 
returned, as per our special ‘Sale or Return” offer. 
Send for Offer and Catalogue. Ruggles- Coles Engineering Co. 
STURTEVANT MILL CO., Boston, Mass. ne erie Bi 50 Church Street 





14 Liberty St. 530 Park Building Am. Trust Building 1116 Fisher Bldg. 1410 Candler Bldg. 147 Ques Vitor St, EC 

















NEW YORK __ PITTSBURGH PA ey CHICAGO ATLANTA | 
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FOUR-TRACK REINFORCED CONCRETE BRIDGE, BEREA, OHIO 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


MEDUSA GRAY PORTLAND CEMENT 


CELEBRATED FOR ITS * UNIFORM COLOR AND STRENGTH 
GUARANTEED TO PASS AND SURPASS STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS 


Over 100,000 barrels of Medusa Portland Cement 


used by the United States Gove Spee in the 
construction of breakwater at Cleveland, Ohio 


Write for free illustrated booklets and samples of 


MEDUSA GRAY PORTLAND CEMENT 
MEDUSA WHITE PORTLAND CEMENT 
MEDUSA WATERPROOFING 


MEDUSA RT SRE ROOFED CEMENT 
AND 


Sandusky Portland Cement Co. 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 























The Best Lime at the 
Least Cost 


The best lime commands the _ best 


* 










price. To make the best lime, th 
best equipment is needed. If this 
equipment not only brings up the 
quality, but brings down the cost, 
there is a double advantage realized, 
meaning the largest profit 


Doherty Lime Kilns make the best 


SET sere ORS pains Dente dealer Ry yeh Nid Ob tA MD a ee g 
Oren es 


lime—lime of uniform quality—be- 


cause their combustion 


Bier we * 


principle maintains ex 
actly the right heat 


They minimize the cost of 
lime burning because 
their combustion princi- 
ple vets all the heat value 
out of the fuel and util- 
izes it in the right way. 


Bulletin No. 4 Explains Fully 


Improved Equipment Co. 


. ° EXECUTIVE AND SALES OFFICES 
Combustion Engineers 60 Wall Street, NEW YORK 














DIRECT HEAT 


DRYERS 








--— FOR 


BANK SAND 
GLASS SAND 
ROCK, CLAY 
COAL, ETC. 


All Mineral, Animal and Vegetable Matter. 


We have equipped the largest plants in existence and our 
dryers are operating in all parts of the world. Write for list 
of installations and catalogue BS. C. 


American Process Company 


68 William Street, NEW YORK CITY 














BACON x FARREL 
ORE & ROCK 
CRUSHING ~. WORLD KNOWN 


ROLLS-CRUSHERS 


LE C.BACON, ENGINEER — 
EYER BUILDING, NEW YORK 














-WORRELL’S ROTARY DRIERS 
(First Efficient Rotary Fire Driers Built) 
DIRECT OR INDIRECT HEAT, 
FOR SAND, CLAY, CRUSHED ROCK, GRAIN 
and other granular or fiberous matter. High Efficiency, Durability and Simplicity. 


IT: In sending for prices and printed matter state ur 
IMPORTANT 2 required hourly — apt ™ 


Poa ents tee  S.E.WORRELL 


‘ R 
Established 1879 209 Center St. HANNIBAL, MO 




















Farnam “Cheshire” Lime Co. 


OF CHESHIRE, MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Celebrated Cheshire “Finishing” Lime 


Weli known throughout New York and the Eastern States as the finest 
finishing lime manufactured. The special feature of this lime is its quick 
and even slacking, thus preventing any cracking or checking when put 
on the wall. It is the best lime used in the country today for all 


HIGH GRADE FINISHING WORK 
Selling Department, 39 Cortlandt St., N.Y., C. J. CURTIN, Pres’t. 
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Oh, yes, the consumption of Portland cement will far exceed 
100,000,000 barrels in 1913. 

Creosoted wood block paving just came up with the recent floods 
and floated off. Only concrete, brick and macadam staid put, and in 
the order mentioned. 





The sand producers state that they are having the only good times 
ever known to that industry. Since they have organized none of them 
is trying to bite off all the business. 





Many crusher operators are working the pumps these days, for 
the quarries are full of water. The demand for filling and ballast 
was never equaled. Twas ever thus, when a fellow just can’t deliver, 
the price goes out of sight. 

Throughout the territory recently devastated by floods it is to be 
remarked that all of the important engineering work in concrete gave 
a very good account of themselves. In fact there would have been 
no failure to record had sufficient underpinning been provided in all 
cases. 





There are a whole lot of dealers who handle no other lime but 
hydrate. They have found that their best paying customers are 
easily taught to prefer hydrate for all purposes. It is considerably 
more profitable and economical for all parties concerned, and that is 
reason enough for anybody. 

Last winter was the biggest thing that the building materia! 
nterests ever knew, and with the opening of spring conditions have 
been growing steadily brisker with each succeeding day. The dealers 
in builders’ supplies were never in such good shape as at the present 
time. For more than a month it has been a question of getting the 
materials in that has bounded the activities. So far 1913 looks good, 
and so does the Wilson administration. 





The millennium of the builders’ supply business will come when 
‘ontracting ceases to be played as a game, and is put upon the basi; 
of a legitimate business. It will make better credits so that there wil! 
be little use of the lein laws. Just let the dealers’ organizations get 
busy and try to do something in this line, and let the legislatures alone 
for a while. There is no way to legislate a man honest, anyway. Let 
us have some opinions and sugestions along this line. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States is getting in line 
to do things for the business interests of the nation. It will give the 
lawmakers at Washington the business man’s view of tariff revision, 
and it will have the desired effect. The gentlemen who make up the 
national Congress are open to suggestions, and they sure do need 
instruction upon all the matters that relate to commerce. This is 
notifing if not a commercial country, and it is indeed surprising that 
no such body of business representatives was ever organized before. 


Fireproof homes for all the people is the one greatest and biggest 
path for new expansion that is within the grasp of the cement indus- 
try. How many of the cement mill towns are built fireproof with 
cement as a sample to the balance of the world? Not any yet, but 
the men. who make cement for the most part live in the flimsiest kind 
of wooden shacks. How many of the kings of cement live in concrete 
fireproof homes? Four, possibly five. Don’t you like it; don’t you 
believe in your own material; or is it just a case of hang it on some 
other fellow? 


Drain tiles have made good with the disposal of surplus water, 
and it is a great help to the gardener and the farmer. The aggregate 
flow from all the outfall drains into the watercourses has proved 
recently to be a mighty menace to thousands of people and millions 
in property. Just why drain tiles and surplus rainfall have never 
been considered intelligently by the farmers, or even the great agri- 
cultural department of this great government is one of the every-day 
mysteries that nobody cares to think about. It is not only time to 
think it over, but high time to put the thinks into practice. 

It’s a shame to have to pay freight on the kind of lath that seems 
to be the best obtainable these days. The dealer don’t dare to shake 
a bundle for fear of the knots falling out like ‘‘shot off a shovel.’’ 
Shakes and twists—Good Lord! It’s awful! There is no way to make 
a surface with such lath that will hold over one season with furnace 
or steam heat. When the plastering cracks, just know it is the lath. 
While lathing is the most neglected part of every building, it is really 
one of the most important items. Leaks let in cold air, so bad lath 
contributes to the high cost of living, with hard coal at $7.50 per ton. 
Here is where the plaster board and metal lath fellows ought to come 
in and do big shouting. They will eventually win the whole market 
if they only keep on pushing their produets. 


Of all the materials ever used, concrete is surely the best, for no 
other has ever been so abused. The only bad feature of all the pro- 
motion campaigns that have built up the use of Portland cement is 
the creation of that class of ‘‘Know-it-all’’ experts (?) who were 
never intended by the divine Creator to know anything, and yet they 
mold and shape public opinion with regard to concrete by means of 
their bum work more than he who gets a firm grasp upon the simple 
hasie requirements of good practice and good results. The bum 
conerete man will never get any better; he will keep on doing worse 
and worse jobs by making each one cheaper than the last, so that the 
public gets disgusted with the conerete proposition as a whole. He 
is a pronounced detriment to the industry. On the other hand, the 
sensible and careful fellow, whose good work is the very thing we 
need most to foster and encourage, is always bid down to nothing by 
the bum, so that he has to go without reward or profit of any kind. 
If we can find a way to uphold and encourage the one and to eliminate 
the other, there will be a mighty expansion in concrete specifications 
very soon. In all the promotion work we are doing we must not 
overlook the fact that the bum concrete worker is steadily undoing 
a whole lot of the results which never arrive. 
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Archie R. Miller, who for three years has been 
assistant storekeeper for the Lehigh Portland Ce 
ment Company of Allentown, Pa., was married on 
March 29 to Miss Sarah Jones. 


William Weurth, superintendent of the plant of 
the Sandusky Portland Cement Company at Dixon, 
Ill., recently suffered a broken arm by the back- 
firing of his automobile which he was attempting 
to crank. 

Ralph Mathews, of the Lehigh Portland Cement 
Company, of Allentown, Pa., acted as toastmaster 
at the 34th birthday anniversary dinner tendered 
as a surprise to Edwin Ettinger, of the firm of C. H. 
Ettinger & Co., of that city. 

The Kelley Island Lime & Transport Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, desires to announce to its friends 
and patrons that after March 20, 1913, it will be 
located at 1022 Leader-News building, corner Su 
perior avenue and East Sixth street, and extends 
a cordial welcome to all. 


A. W. Thorn, senior member of the firm of the 
Thorne Cement Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., went 
to Europe in February and will remain on the other 
side of the big pond until about July. The man 
agement of the company is left in the capable and 
efficient hands of A. G. Thorn. 


The offices of the National Builders’ Supply 
Association have been removed from Wilmington, 
Del., to Youngstown, Ohio, and Frank J. Davis 
has been appointed secretary by President E. 8. 
Walton. Ralph Dinsmore, who. formerly was the 
live wire secretary of the association, is taking up 
work along private business lines. 

James D. Harper, a well-known roofing contractor 
of Lexington, Ky., recently announced his marriage 
to Miss Irene Brown, also of Lexington. The 
couple were united on March 1, slipping away to 
Versailles, where the ceremony was performed. 
They kept the marriage a secret for some time, but 
recently decided to make it public. 

O’Neil’s Lime Works, C. L. O’Neil, proprietor, 
Eureka, Shelby county, Ala., wishes to announce 
to its friends and customers and the trade gen- 
erally, that on and after March 12, 1913, its office 
will be at Eureka, Ala., where the works have been 
located for the past thirty years, and requests that 
all correspondence be addressed accordingly. 


Henry 8. Gray, secretary of J. B. Speed & Co., 
Louisville, Ky., is now giving much of his time 
to a plan for the formation of a half-million dollar 
corporation, which will have for its object the 
securing of new enterprises for that city. Mr. Gray 
is chairman of a special committee appointed for 
the purpose of considering a plan of action. 


The Blowers Lime & Phosphate Co., A. C. Blowers, 
president and general manager, St. Petersburg, Fla., 
has engaged Richard K. Meade, consulting chemical, 
mechanical and industrial engineer of 202 N. Calvert 
street, Baltimore, Md., to prepare plans and specifica- 
tions for two lime kilns to form the nucleus of their 
plant at Ocala, Fla. These kilns will be especially 
designed to burn the soft lime rock found at Ocala. 

Chas. D. Warner, formerly with the editorial 
staff of Rock Propucts in the capacity of managing 
editor, and well known in cement, sand and gravel 
and building material circles generally, on April 1 
became connected with the Lehigh Portland Cement 
Company, of Chicago, Ill. Mr. Warner will per 
form work of a special nature upon publicity lines, 
for which he is eminently fitted by reason of his 
long experience and extensive capacity. The Le 
high Portland Cement Company will shortly move 
its offices and headquarters into the magnificent 
new Consumers building, State and Quincy streets, 
Chicago, and will occupy the entire fifteenth floor. 
The Consumers building is now in process of erec- 
tion and it is expected that the building will soon 


be ready for occupancy. Our readers will join 
with Rock PRopucts in wishing Mr. Warner success 
in his newly formed connection, 


The Ransome Concrete Machinery Co. announce 
the establishment of a Buffalo Agency at No. 4 
Builders’ Exchange building. 





The address of the Imperial Belting Company, 
formerly of 326-30 West Kinzie street, Chicago, 
lll., has been changed to ‘‘Lincoln and Kinzie 
streets, Chicago.’’ 


W. P. S. Johnson, sales manager of the Winnipeg 
office of the Canada Cement Company, Ltd., made 
a short visit to Chicago the latter part of March 
and dropped in on the editor to pass the time of 
the day. He reports things humming up in his neck 
of the woods, with prospects good for a further 
increased use of the product of his company. 


H. H. Patnoe, who has been engaged for some 
25 years in the crushed stone business both in 
erecting and operating stone crushing plants, for 
some 17 years with Dolese & Shepard and of late 
years with Dolese Bros. Company, Chicago, recently 
severed his connection with the latter concern. Mr. 
Patnoe 
country and will be open for engagement about 
May l. 


s among the best posted stone men in the 





T. L. SMITH, THE T. L. SMITH CO., MILWAUKEE 
WIS. 


The office of the Henry Spackman Engineering 
Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., has been moved 
from 2211 Chestnut street to 2024 Arch street. The 
new offices are undergoing some repairs and 
changes. 


Dr. T. Poole Maynard, mining and consulting 
geologist of Chattanooga, Tenn., has just been ap 
pointed consulting geologist with the Central of 
Georgia Railway. Among the many problems which 
Dr. Maynard will investigate will be the rock prod 
ucts contiguous to the CentrA&l lines. 


It was announced recently that Geo. W. Aldrige 
would become president of the American Cement 
Corporation, Albany, N. Y., which was organized 
with $100,000 capital stock and filed its certificate 
of incorporation with the secretary of state a few 
days ago. The new concern will have power to 
deal in real estate, improved or unimproved, and 
to conduct building operations, as well as deal in 
building supplies. It will be the biggest concern 
of its kind in the state outside of New York city. 


Griffith and Buek, construction and consulting 
engineers, of 416-417 Central Savings Bank Build- 
ing, Denver, Colorado, have béen appointed con- 
sulting engineers for the Black Canyon Cement & 
Plaster Co. They will erect a large plant to manu- 
facture cement, Keene’s cement, wall plaster and 
gypsum fertilizer. Mr. Griffith was formerly con- 
nected with the Pennsylvania Railroad. Mr. Buck 
is well known in the West as an expert on gypsum 
products, and has erected quite a number of plants 
in Mexico and South America. 


Scott McCullough, formerly assistant city en- 
gineer at Bloomington, Ill, is now connected with 
the Davis-Ewing Company, of that city. 





G. C. Harding, of lowa City, Ia., has invented a 
plaster mixer which will do the work of six men. 
It was given a trial recently at Des Moines. 





Theodore Ahlborn has assigned to the Waterloo 
Cement Machinery Corporation, of Waterloo, Ia., 
the patent recently granted him upon a concrete 
mixer, 





James Dunean, of Toledo, O., has resigned his 
position as superintendent and manager of the 
Rocky Ridge Lime & Stone Company. It is not 
known who will succeed him to that position as yet. 


R. P. Mitchell, president of the Cement Stave 
Silo Company of Des Moines, Iowa, has secured the 
ground and trackage in the stockyards district 
‘or the erection of a factory in Fort Worth, Texas. 

C. C. Bishop, of the Marblehead Lime Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., has been on the sick list for more than 
a month, but his many friends will be glad to learn 
that he is now beginning to recover and will short- 
ly be back at his desk again. 

Lockwood, Greene & Company, architects and engi- 
neers for industrial plants, 60 Federal street, Boston, 
announce the opening of a New York office at 320 
Fifth avenue. The New York representatives will be 
rank A, Wing and John M. Toucey. 

Mr. Hyatt, manager in charge of sales for the 
U. 8. Silica Company, Chicago, Ill., has resigned 
and aecepted the same kind of a position with the 
Illinois Valley Sand Company, of Chicago. Mr. 
Reed has Mr. Hyatt’s former position. 





I. U. Thomas and John Robinson, of Pruntytown, 
W. Va., have bought the stone crusher that has 
been working along the Tygarts Valley River near 
Fetterman and are opening up a new plant. It 
has a capacity of 75 cubie yards, or 100 tons of 
stone per day. 

T. L. Smith, the prioneer mixer man, is still a 
young man. At a recent housewarming of the selling 
force of the Smith company held in Milwauqee, some- 
body ventured to talk about tons of concrete that 
have gone through Smith mixers, but he hasn’t got 
the answer yet. 





The picture on this page represents J* A. Denie, 
veteran lime and building supply dealer of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., returning from a duck hunt in Arkan- 
sas with a couple of other Memphis friends. The 
party on the trip utilized a gasoline launch, the 
Yankee Girl, property of E. A. Wilhelm, and cross- 
ing the Mississippi to one of the numerous Arkan- 
sas tributaries had good luck. 

Maurice Hunter, who has been imprisoned in New 
York for moer than a year because he has been 
promoted to the rank of Sales Manager Meyer’s right- 
hand man in the sale of Edison Portland Cement, 
says he has got to find some way to get out west 
to visit some of his old friends in the trade or he 
will explode. He is interester in airships, so if 
you happen to see that kind of a bird it may be 
Maurice on the wing. He always did have some 


speed. 




















J. A. DENIE, MEMPHIS, TENN., AND FRIENDS RE- 
TURNING FROM DUCK HUNT. 
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WHEN WORK IS DONE. 


The house of my dreams, where the elms stand tall 


And spread broad branches over all, 


Where the sunlight glinting through the leaves 


Fantastic patterns softly weaves 


On the gabled roof and porches too, 


Warning the heart of the morning dew. 


It bears along on its cheerful beams 


Content and peace to the house of my dreams 


IT. 


. 
The house of my dreams, set back afar 

From the rumbling roadway’s din and jar; 
Approached by a path, elm arched and wide 
With hedges of roses on either side. 

To right and left the singing breeze 
Soothingly rustles among the trees, 

Through stately aisles beyond there gleams 
Calm in its beauty—the house of my dreams. 


THE OUTSTRETCHED HAND. 

The other day it was our privilege to see beneath 
the surface of the much maligned business man, 
and the sight was an inspiration. The occasion 
was the weekly luncheon of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce, the first Wednesday after the 
disastrous floods in Ohio. 

There were about 400 of the representative busi- 
ness men of Chicago present, and when the meeting 
was called to order by the chairman, Mr. Homer 
Stillwell was introduced, and spoke for five min- 
utes about the conditions in the flooded district. 
He ended his talk by saying that he was going to 
accept subscriptions for the aid of those in need in 
Ohio. In twenty minutes over $20,000 was pledged. 
Think of it! $1,000 a minute. 

There was no theatrical staging, no prearranged 
promises. It was unannounced and spontaneous. 
Five and six men were on their feet at a time, wait- 
ing to be recognized to offer their contribution to 
fellows in distress. The sums ranged from $5,000 
to $25.00 and each promise was met by bursts of 
enthusiastic applause. 

The president of the glee club of the association 
pledged $50.00 for that organization, and Mr. Still- 
well immediately said he made it a rule to double 
any amount the glee club gave, and did so. 

One man handed in $50.00 in cash. Many gave 
checks on the spot. Such an exhibition of snap 
judgment is seldom seen. Without previous warn- 
ing, or consideration, four hundred men pledged a 
fortune in twenty minutes. It gives us an insight 
into the reasons for American business success. 

It was glorious to be present at such a time, and 
we left with hearts “bursting with pride for the 
greatness of the occasion. It was like a religious 
rite. Indeed, it was more, it was the practical ex- 
pression of the brotherhood of man. 

When such things happen, Christian precepts 
reach their highest expression. 


CIVILIZED. 

A traveler who believed himself to be sole sur- 
vor of a shipwreck upon a cannibal isle, hid for 
hree days, in terror of his life. Driven out by 
hunger, he discovered a thin wisp of smoke rising 
rom a clump of bushes inland, and crawled care- 
ily to study the type of savages about it. Just 
as he reached the clump he heard a voice say: 
Why in hell did you play that card?’’ He 
ropped on his knees and, devoutly raising his 
inds, eried: 

‘*Thank God, they are Christians! ’’—Everybodys. 





‘What denomination should tailors belong to?’’ 
sked young hopeful the other night. Father gave 
up and was duly enlightened. ‘‘Presbyterian.’’ 
es, yes, of course. 


IIT. 


The house of my dreams, when my work is done 
And my face is turned to the setting sun, 

The evening years will see me then 

In this rich retreat from the rush of men; 

[’ll end my days in the sweet embrace 

Of God and nature—a fitting place. 

Sometimes, I ean scarcely wait, it seems, 


For the peace and rest of the house of my dreams. 


FROM A PATRIARCH’S DIARY. 

Listen not for the knock of Opportunity, my son, 
but haste thee forth and lie in wait for him, and 
when he approaches, bar his pathway till he bids thee 
be of cheer. 

Chide not Adversity, but scorn the jade, and mock 
her. Turn your back on her, and lo, she will dis- 
appear. 

When Prosperity smiles on thee, let not thy head 
be turned. A winsome smile has proven the undoing 
of men and even better than thou. 

Be patient, but not with thyself, lest it beget con- 
tentment, and woe is that man whose work pleases 
him too mightily. 

Meekness may be a virtue, but courage is more 
esteemed among men. The lamb is meek, but the lion 
inspireth respect. 

The days of thy life are three score years and ten, 
but the days of thy labor are but a score and ten. 
Get thee busy. 

It is not for one man to possess all the virtues. 
Develop those thou hast, for, forsooth, in so doing, 
those thou hast not may be forgotten. 

Eight hours shalt thou labor, and let thy rest con- 
sume an equal number. But think not that eight 
were also given thee for riotous living, for there is 
much to learn, and to improve thyself is good. 

Remember thy family in the days of thy youth, lest 
death come untimely, and thou wouldst not have them 
remember thee but with thoughts of love and regret. 

Be of good cheer, for a smile encourageth thy 
fellows. 





TRUTH BY ACCIDENT. 

The best definition of a demagogue will always 
remain with the little girl of 7 who said, ‘‘ A dema- 
gogue is a vessel containing beer and other 
liquids.’’ 

HE KNEW. 

Bookkeeper (to boss): Mr. Grouch, I’m going to 
get married. 

Grouch: Glad to hear it. You won’t be so all- 
fired anxious to get home early.—Business. 

First Suffragette: ‘‘Are you going to vote to- 
day?’’ 

Second Ditto: ‘‘For whom?’’ 

First Suffragette: ‘‘I don’t know. What dif- 
ference does that make?’’ 

An insurance man dropped in the other day, and 
after listening to a series of reasons why we needed 
more insurance, reasons we did not understand in 
the least, he finally caught our ear by saying his 
policies were works of art—they were all Cubist 
policies. Of course we bit. ‘‘They are Cubist poli- 
cies because they are on the square,’’ said he, and 
we were almost persuaded. 





VALUABLE DATA OF NEW TOWNS AND BUSI- 
NESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


New information of rare value to men and women 
fitted to grasp business and professional opportuni- 
ties offered by growing towns in the prosperous 
agricultural districts of the middle and far West 
has just been compiled and put into booklet form 
by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
The booklet is sent free to those who write a re- 
quest for it to the Industrial Department, 1327 
Railway Exchange building, Chicago. 

The booklet is issued under the title of ‘‘New 
Towns and Business Opportunities.’’ In its 64 
pages are listed the population, resources and gen- 
eral characteristics of 250 towns and small cities 
of recent origin where the growth in population 
has exceeded the development of the needed busi- 
nesses and professions. 

The first list contained in the booklet is that of 
the businesses and professional openings which the 
towns offer. The businesses and professions are 
listed alphabetically, and each is followed by the 
names of the towns and cities which now need such 
a business or professional service as is named. 

Then follow two lists of names of towns, each 
giving briefly such information as men and women 
need in determining the desirability of the com- 
munity for their occupations. One of these lists 
is made up of towns and small cities along the east- 
ern lines of the railroad, the other being made up 
of communities along the Puget Sound lines. The 
booklet also contains a comprehensive map showing 
the location of the towns and the railroad con- 
nections. 

This data was compiled with great care by the 
thoroughly organized industrial department of a 
great railroad. The work of gathering accurate 
data and compiling it in a comprehensive manner 
involved the time and effort of scores of experts in 
this line of work during many months. 





AMERICAN RING PULVERIZER. 

George C. Videtto, secretary of the American 
Pulverizer Company, East St. Louis, [ll., at the 
recent convention of the National Brick Manufac- 
turers’ Association, held at Congress Hotel, Chi- 
eago, stated to a representative of Rock Propucts 
that ‘‘the manufacture of what is now admittedly 
one of the best pulverizing machines so far de- 
vised dates back but six years ago. The ‘Ring,’ 
which is the prime crushing and pulverizing factor 
in our pulverizer, is simply a modern instance of 
the discovery of a principle in mechanics which 
former manufacturers of pulverizing machinery had 
overlooked. The evolution of that idea from its 
inception some five years ago has been most rapid 
and surprising. 

‘The rock products manufacturer will invariably 
select a machine requiring the least power, least 
cost of maintenance, with the greatest output abil- 
ity, considering the price lastly. Through the use 
of the ring in our American Ring Pulverizer we 
are enabled to operate the machine with not to 
exceed 600 r. p. m., which is less than one-half of 
the speed of any other rotary pulverizer on the 
market. There must be a valid reason for low 
speed effectiveness—there is. The ring weighs 
27 pounds. When the machine shaft revolves 600 
r. p. m. the centrifugal force of the ring equals 
1% tons, while its kinetic energy, or striking force, 
equals one ton. The ring passing a given point 
10 times per second renders a combined force of 
great magnitude heretofore unemployed in rotary 
pulverizers, and at a great saving in speed, power 
and abrasive wear. 

‘¢We build our machines heavy and very strong. 
The effectiveness in use might be realized once the 
following statement may be considered, viz., one 
of our machines was installed in a limestone works 
in June, 1910, and was operated until December, 
1911, without incurring a penny of expense account 
of maintenance, a marvelous record. 

‘¢We attribute the machine’s wonderful ability 
to its design, which includes the ring; to its slow 
speed, and to the fact that all crushing and grind- 
ing parts are made of best manganese steel. We 
might mention with pride that the name and repu- 
tation of the machine is becoming widespread, not 
only in the United States, but abroad, and that 
the rapid spread of the machine’s name and record 
is largely attributable to its merits as exhibited in 
actual operation. : 

‘‘The fact that our business has quadrupled is 
further evidence of our machine’s popularity. We 
have it in our minds, and believe we rightly an- 
ticipate, that our American Ring Pulverizer will 
beeome one of the most popular pulverizers on the 
market.’’ 
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NEW YORK STATE DEALERS’ SECOND ANNUAL 


The second annual convention of the New York 
State Dealers’ Association was held at the Yates 
hotel in Syracuse, N. Y., on February 27. The 
attendance was fairly large, and probably the only 
reason why there was not a full representation of 
the membership was the impossibility of getting 
to Syracuse on that date due to the general flood 
which at that time had begun showing its menacing 
attitude and effectually tying up some of the rail- 
road lines entering the city or bisecting such routes. 
At the time of the meeting the deluge had not yet 
assumed its abnormal, devastating proportions, and 
quite a number who attended learned over the wire 
of the inroads which the water had made during 
the day on their particular properties. Many of 
the members experienced considerable and serious 
difficulty in reaching their respective cities after the 
convention closed, owing to the inundation of the 
railroad tracks in numerous places. 

The meeting marked one of the liveliest get- 
together sessions the writer has ever witnessed 
among associations which have for their purpose 
the betterment of the particular industry which 
they cover, and the papers that were read teemed 
with information which every man needs to know in 
the successful conduct of a business devoted to the 
selling of building materials. All the papers were 
followed by discussion of the more weighty points 
contained in them, in which all the members par- 
ticipated. 

Owing to the inclement weather it was found 
impracticable to assemble until early in the after- 
noon, but the meeting started off, however, with the 
zest which has marked the association’s progress 
since its inception a little more than a year ago. 

President W. K. Squier presided in the chair and 
welcomed the members to Syracuse in the cordial, 
whole-hearted manner which is so much a part of 
his nature. His opening address follows: 


PRESIDENT SQUIER’S OPENING ADDRESS. 


It is with a great deal of pleasure that I welcome you 
all, and if this meeting proves to be of interest and 
enjoyment, as I trust it will, and the means of our 
joining issue on many questions that will arise in the 
future, we will all be well repaid for the effort made 
in coming together. 

If the attendance today is indicative of what we may 
expect at our next annual when we are better organized 
and the advantages of co-operation have been demon- 
strated, as I am confident they will be before another 
twelve months roll around, we will then be taking on 
the character and importance that is commensurate 
with the great state in which we live and through whose 
business channels large volumes of trade flows, and 
whose future no one can gauge; because when the avail- 
able waters are impounded and the “White Coal,” as 
some one has designated it, is harnessed, there will be 
from 800,000 to 1,500,000 horsepower that will be de- 
veloped from the mountain districts for our use which 
will furnish cheap heat, light and power to vast num- 
bers of our people. 

What can be evolved in this line is almost beyond our 
comprehension, and will surely come as a great boom 
for the conservation and impounding of our waters if 
they are developed in a businesslike way, and the power 
distributed economically for the general good, will be a 
great factor of material wealth to the state. 

Further, the utilizing of our natural and artificial 
waterways is not appreciated, and if the advantages of 
future development were understood here as it is in 
Germany, France and other European countries, the citi 
zens of this state would not be lethargic, but keen to see 
that no canal was abandoned and every available lake or 
stream made to be useful and to contribute to interstate 
transportation 

In passing, let me urge you to study these two phases 
of our condition, as I believe them to be very important, 
and I would like to talk to you an hour on this sub 
ect, and only introduce it at this time because it is go 
ing to be of inestimable advantage in the future; and 
we who thrive in building and kindred operations which 
receive their impetus and increased manufacturing and 

eneral improvement that comes with intense farming 
and a higher civilization, should be alive to these mat 
ters and do all we can to hasten the development and 
not let the railroad and utility corporations seize or con 
trol what ought to turn to the general good directly 
from the state. 

Organizations of our kind naturally seek first to cor 
rect any injustice we encounter, but there will be in 
the future an amalgamation of commercial bodies that 
will be able to direct legislation in very different chan 
nels than it now runs Strike bills will not be so 
numerous, cities will be permitted to govern themselves 
by commission form otherwise as they may elect. 

Railroad and all public service corporations should be 
so curbed that the state, i. e.. the people's interest, will 
always be paramount It may be too late to recover 
much that has been filched from the commonwealth, but 
it is not too late to check some of the evils that have 
been foisted upon us. 

believe that any sane man will admit the fallacy 
that competition is the life of trade, for competition 
often is the curse of trade Competition unrestricted 
tends to evolve loss to capital—but monopoly is not to 
be considered as any part of this doctrine 

I believe there is a moral awakening and a desire 
amongst a lar number’ of our people for cleaner 
politics, and if the business interests of this state were 
half as well organized as union labor we would not 
have to fight for our rights in city. county or state 
affairs, because a man in office would not dare oppose 
good measures or hesitate to annul the bad that has 
been enacted 





At the conclusion of President Squier’s address 
Secretary J. E. Maher stated that in the process 
of moving his office the minutes of last year’s meet 
ing had been misplaced and up to that time had 
not been located. He pointed out, however, that 
the salient factors of importance contained in them 
were the appointing of George D. Elwell to work 
on membership extension, the appointment of Syra- 
cuse as the next meeting place, and the reduction of 
the annual dues to a flat rate of $5.00 for-one year. 
He made known the fact that Mr. Elwell had 
secured 36 new members, making a total member 
ship of 64 to date. 

J. L. Hughes, treasurer of the association, found it 
impossible to attend the convention because of a 
business matter which demanded his personal at- 
tention and his report was made orally by George 
D. Elwell, showing that the organization had a 
substantial balance to its credit. 

Following the treasurer’s report by proxy the 
matter of changing the title of the association was 
discussed at some length, and on motion of Capt. 
B. J. Mitchell, of Wm. S. Humbert, Inc., Niagara 
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Falls, which was carried, the word ‘‘ Builders’’ was 
ordered incorporated in the name of the organiza 
tion and it should thus be known in future as the 
New York State Builders’ Material Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

T. P. Eldred, of the American Hard Wall Plaster 
Company, made a motion that a committee of five 
be appointed to revise the by-laws. There was 
some discussion of this motion. 8S. M. Hamilton, of 
the Buffalo Builders’ Supply Company, thought that 
a subdivision of committees should be established 
in all parts of the state in order to facilitate the 
matter of getting together on short notice for dis 
cussion of problems in market conditions, exchange 
of ideas, ete., and suggested that such local bodies 
send representatives to the state meetings. 

George D. Elwell, of the Albany Builders’ Supply 
Company, stated that he concurred in the views of 
Mr. Hamilton, but said that it would be necessary 
to first have an effective parent organization, and 
moved that the succeeding president be empowered 
to appoint a committee of five to revise the present 
by-laws, which was carried. 

President Squier stated to the representatives 
present that the pressure of his business forbade 
him from serving the association another year. 

Peter McCabe, of Albany, moved that a nominat- 
ing committee of three be appointed, which motion 
was carried and the president instructed F. P. Far- 
rell, Peter McCabe and M. T. Bannigan to act in 
this capacity. The committee then retired to make 
up the roll of officers to serve for the coming year. 

Secretary Maher thereupon moved that Rock Prop- 
ucts be made an honorary associate member of the 
association, the motion being unanimously carried. 

C. A. Baldwin, of Driscoll Bros. & Co., Ithaea, 
was next called upon to deliver his address on 


‘*Railroad Demurrage,’’ which was an interesting 
and comprehensive treatment of the subject. Mr. 
Baldwin said that he believed there was only one 
meaning to the word demurrage—taxation without 
representation is unjust. He believed that the 
supply man was at the mercy of the railroads as 
to the time of delivery, yet he must pay by the 
statute of law for detaining a car or vessel beyond 
the period prescribed. He stated that one railroad 
had a system whereby cars foreign to that line are 
listed at 35 cents per day for demurrage, but that 
the consignee must pay a bonus on the demurrage 
of 65 cents, making a total demurrage of $1.00, and 
although the amount of $1.00 per day is not an 
exorbitant charge for storage, the fact that the 
dealer had no power to compel the railroads to 
make specified deliveries made it unjust. 

The United States government requires the rail- 
roads to file schedules of mail deliveries and the ex- 
press companies are required to schedule deliveries, 
and it was Mr. Baldwin’s opinion that building 
materials should be so classified by the trans- 
porters of freight. He stated that rgilroad sta- 
tistics showed that a car of building material 
should move from 75 to 100 miles per day of 24 
hours, but that he knew of a number of instances 
where they have not averaged 10 miles per day, 
and in one case it took the railroad 19 days to 
make a delivery of a car of plaster which traveled 
less than 130 miles. 

Mr. Baldwin also pointed out the inefficiency of 
the car tracing departments of the railroads, saying 
that he had known a car of steel to be erected in a 
building before the railroad had found even a trace 
of this carjafter it left the factory, although it had 
passed two transfer points, had been placed under 
the derrick in the local yard, unloaded and erected 
before the freight agent in the local yard found 
out that it had passed the first junction point. He 
suggested that the association members gather data 
to present to their congressmen, with a view to 
having a reciprocal demurrage bill passed. He be- 
lieved that if the railroad companies should re- 
ceive demurrage after a car has been on the switch 
over 48 hours, it was only fair to make them guar 
antee delivery. He indicated that if such a law 
were passed it would be greatly to the advantage 
of building material dealers, in that it would insure 
more profits and less trouble if the railroads were 
compelled to deliver on a specified time or else pay 
a forfeit until the time of delivery, because it was 
frequently a fact that customers could not wait for 
their material several days, even though it was then 
en transit. It meant a loss on this transaction, and 
in general a loss of sales, penalty for non-completed 
work to contractors, and a loss to the mason, la- 
borer, carpenter and other craftsmen, they being 
thrown out of work pending the arrival of supplies, 
due to the fact that there is no stipulation on the 
part of the government requesting railroads to make 
specified deliveries. Mr. Baldwin believed that a 
penalty of at least $5.00 per day should be imposed 
on the railroads and that the railroads should be 
responsible for delivery, with the exception that a 
stipulation should be made for derailments or 
wrecks beyond their reasonable control. 

President Squier approved of the points con- 
tained in Mr. Baldwin’s paper and suggested that 
the association co-operate with the New York State 
Lumber Dealers’ Association through their trans- 
portation committee on the subject of demurrage, 
by having printed forms similar to the forms of 
the lumber association, to be distributed to the 
members. This motion was made and unanimously 
carried. 

J. W. Ballard, of J. W. Ballard & Co., Bingham- 
ton, then read a very instructive paper on collec- 
tions, which appears below. In introducing his sub- 
ject, Mr. Ballard made the startling declaration 
that he had never lost a dollar through bad debts 
in his life! He qualified this, though, to a great 
extent, by bringing to the surface that wonderful 
smile which has been known to appear even when 
the questions of cartage, lien law, return of sacks 
and other topics which have for their purpose the 
shortening of the building material dealers’ advent 
on this planet are brought up: 





COLLECTIONS. 
By J. W. Ballard. 

In collections the main thing is to get the mon 
when due. This is more than it seems on the face 
the statement. The ideal condition will never be reach: 
when each customer pays his account when due, asking 
and expecting no favors. 

PROMPT PAYMENTS. 

Customers can be educated to the fact that payments 
are to be met unconditionally at maturity of accoun! 
Prompt payment of bills is no more to ask of a cu 
tomer than is the prompt delivery of the goods order« 
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vy him. The country trade often takes this stand: 
We buy from your house. You should consider it a 

ivor to get our trade. Hence, if we desire to wait a 
ew days in the payment of a certain bill, your house 
hould not hurry us, as one overdue account cannot 
iake any difference to you.” 

This stand would be comparatively reasonable if the 
redit man could know, first, the exact condition of the 
wusiness affairs of the debtor; second, that he desired 

reasonable extension, and was not simply ignoring 
ymmunications with a view of not giving them a square 
al. As collections are made, this tendency must be 
mbatted and overcome, and those customers habitually 
aking such excuse must be educated otherwise. 


RENDERING STATEMENTS. 


Statements should be rendered at the time the account 
natures, not the first and fifteenth of each month. Then 
the statement as sent means something decisive—remit 
ance expected. 

SIGHT DRAFT. 


The efficiency of a sight draft as a means of collec 
ion, except in smail towns or country neighborhoods 
where a bank holds up merchants close to the cpedit 
ine, is fast growing less. There was a time when the 
return of a draft meant impairment of credit for the 
debtor, but that does not now always hold, particularly 
when the draft is drawn through a bank other than the 
ye at which the drawee does business. It aids in no 
small degree to send drafts through the bank at which 
the debtor has his deposit. If he has not the money to 
take up the draft he cannot give an evasive request for 
turn, the notification is much more likely to be “Wants 
extension, will write.” 

Some houses have a rule to draw through the First 
National bank, if there be one. This is not to be recom- 
mended, as both the bank and the customer will be 
much better pleased and the result be far more satis- 
factory if the bank at which the customer is a depositor 
is used. 

LETTER FOLLOWING A DRAFT. 


When a draft has been refused payment, if the cus- 
tomer does not write immediately a tactful letter from 
the house should go forth. This should not be a collec- 
tion letter demanding immediate payment, or, worst of 
all, a form letter, but a heart-to-heart letter asking 
why payment has been delayed. 


SPECIFIC APPLICATION, 


I would like to inquire right now of you men, how 
many of you let your customers’ accounts run along 
month after month without getting a balance? I mean, 
customers who don’t want a balance, are simply too 
negligent to take the time to check up your statement, 
ind to get rid of you offer a check on account, and then 
let it run along until you happen to spot it again on 
vour books in a couple of months, and calling your cus- 
tomer’s attention again to it and requesting a check, 
and to put you off they request you to please make an 
itemized statement covering the whole period for say 
five or six months, or a year. Come on, now; how 
many of you have had this experience? Please stand 
up, because I’ve got some advice to give you on this 
point which will save you many a dollar and keep your 
bookkeeper and collector good natured; and if you do 
not get anything else out of this meeting today, this one 
thing alone will pay you for coming here, and that is 
this: Refuse to accept a check on account; get your 


customer accustomed to balancing his account to a certain 


date. If he cannot pay for the February account, have 
him pay his January account; and if you cannot get 
your customer to see it this way, get acquainted with 
his bookkeeper, work it through him and show him it is 
a labor saver, because he does not want to check up a 
long-past-due statement any more than you do. 

I have made this a rule in my office for years: If a 
man owed me, for instance, $895.43 for January and 
february and wanted to pay me $500 on account, when 
$398.25 would pay the January account, I should tell 
him I would rather have the $398.25; or, it might be 
that $698.25 would make a balance up to February 15, 
and by suggesting it to your customer he would dig 
down and get it for you. So you see instead of taking 
his first offer of $500 and no balance, you get $198.25 
more and a balance to a certain date. 

How often we let an account run—and woe is the day 
when we have to file a lien and draw off the account 
that never has been balanced 

Now, in line with this paper—how many of you men 
here loaf around the office doing the same thing with 
the people from whom you buy your goods. Please don’t 
stand up. 


Following the readmg of Mr. Ballard’s paper 
there was some discussion, and President Squier 
stated that underneath the real pith of his argu- 
ments there was a good lesson for the members, and 
if the suggestions as set forth were brought into 
practical use it would mean the elimination of 
considerable of the present-day friction. 

S. M. Hamilton, being called upon to read his 
paper on ‘‘The Economic Elimination of Competi- 
tion,’’ stated that he had not had time to complete 
his treatment of the subject fully, but with the con- 
sent of the chair he would be glad to deliver it 
luring the banquet in the evening. 

M. T. Bannigan, of McQuade & Bannigan, Utica, 
was next called upon to read his paper entitled 
‘Elements of Cost.’’ Mr. Bannigan stated that the 
nan who devotes his capital and life’s energy to 
ny business has the right to expect and demand 
ertain returns from that business to which he is 
evoting himself. He believed that a net profit of 
rom 12 to 15 per cent on gross sales should be 
onsidered a fair one, in a well-established business 
ealing in staple commodities that are not protected 
y patents, and from 17 to 20 per cent on the cap- 
tal invested, since through natural investment chan- 
nels capital can earn 5 per cent without business 
"isk. 

‘Admitting for the sake of an argument that 
aken as a whole our business has returned the 
ecessary 17 or 20 per cent on the capital invested, 


how many of us know what particular department 
has contributed to this earning or whjch one has 
helped to hold it down? Not once, but a score of 
times, I have found that the losses of one depart- 
ment were being paid from the profits of another. 
Taken as a whole, the condition of the business 
might be satisfactory or it might not. Under cer- 
tain circumstances it might be possible that this 
state of affairs would necessarily prevail and cer- 
tain materials would have to be handled at a loss. 

‘«The most dangerous competition is unintelligent 
competition, and that is brought about very largely 
by a lack of definite knowledge in regard to costs. 
First in importance comes the necessity of each 
individual knowing his costs, both as a whole and by 
departments; secondly, all cost systems in the same 
line of business should be on a uniform basis. If 
one man figures in such items as depreciation or 
interest on his mortgage debt, and another leaves 
them out, how can they compete intelligently and 
how can we have anything but ruinous price cut 
ting? And, mind you, the lower selling prices may 
not be set with a view to actually cutting prices, 
but solely on account of not having an accurate 
knowledge of what it costs to do business. 

‘It is highly probable that at the end of the 
year you may know that the business, taken as a 
whole, has either made or lost money. But how 
many of you know month by month or week by 
week what the business is earning or losing, and 
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whieh material or department of the business is 
contributing the loss or the gain? 
ELEMENTS OF COST. 

‘‘The prime elements entering into costs are 
quite well understood by almost everyone. This, of 
course, includes primarily the cost of the materials 
themselves, together with the freight paid to get 
them to their destination. The labor and expense 
involved in unloading, handling, storing, rehandling 
and teaming are also quite well understood. This 
in many cases constitutes the extent of the cost 
system. But in addition to this we have what are 
known as overhead charges or administrative ex- 
penses, which in a great many cases are not so well 
understood; and if they are understood, they are 
not properly prorated against the different depart- 
ments of the business so as to show true cost. 

‘‘These overhead charges include such items as 
taxes, insurance, water rent, light, power, fuel, post- 
age, office supplies, advertising, telegrams, tele- 
phones, selling expenses, dues and donations, clerks, 
bookkeepers, collectors, breakage on materials, 
losses of every character, including stock stolen or 
sent out and not charged, allowance for returned 
goods, bad debts, ete., infinite. Added to this comes 
depreciation on the buildings and equipment, also 
rental on the land and buildings at the same rate 
you would receive if renting it to others, and finally 
interest on your investment at the rate you could 
loan your money or invest it through safe business 
channels where no risk whatever would be in- 
volved. ’’ 

Mr. Bannigan’s paper was cordially received by 
the members, it being unanimously agreed that it 


correctly pictured situations which daily come be- 
fore them in their routine of business, and would 
throw more light on the difficulties arising in that 
connection in future. 

George D. Elwell next read this paper on ‘‘ Value 
of Organization to Material Dealers.’’ He stated 
that it had been his good fortune during the last 
ten years to be in a position which permitted a 
personal and intimate knowledge of what can and 
already has been accomplished in other states and 
sections of the country by a determined, enthusi- 
astic and united effort of the dealers as an organiza- 
tion, rather than individually, and felt justified in 
stating that only by such concerted effort can the 
dealers of New York state bring about the many 
reforms desired and needed. He stated that there 
were between 600 and 700 eligible dealers in the 
state and that to be regarded seriously the mem- 
bership should include at least one-third of these. 

Mr. Elwell has made a complete canvass of the 
dealers and the remarkable showing of the asso- 
ciation in point of increased membership is due in 
great measure to his activity. He commented upon 
the present lien law of the state, saying that it 
afforded practically no real protection to the con- 
cern supplying the building material and insisted 
that a draft of an ideal lien law would have a 
greater and farther-reaching influence if proposed 
by the association as a body than by individual 
effort. This not only applies to the lien law in 
particular, but for the betterment of all conditions 
governing the handling of builders’ supplies. 

The co-operation of the manufacturers was in- 
dorsed by Mr. Elwell, who stated that a great deal 
of good can be accomplished by permitting such 
manufacturers as are not dealers to join the asso- 
ciation in an associate capacity. As an evidence 
of the advantage of co-operation, Mr. Elwell pointed 
out the condition of affairs as now obtains in his 
home city of Albany, stating that a few months 
ago this city was a hot-bed of rebellion and unrest, 
but that at the present time, owing to co-operation, 
the dealers are a satisfied and effective segment in 
the important business circle of that great com- 
mercial city. 

In addition to the need of a new lien law, Mr. 
Elwell stated as being necessary to the welfare of 
the dealers a solution of the ever-present trans- 
portation and railroad problem. He pointed out 
that freight rates should be more uniform, demur- 
rage regulations improved, and the movement of 
freight from shipper to consignee be expedited. He 
believed that in times of car shortage, when all 
suffered great inconvenience, to say nothing of loss, 
a full-fledged live association of dealers would have 
at least quick recognition by the car distributors of 
the various roads. 

The question of the so-called ‘‘fly-by-night’’ con- 
tractors could be very largely solved by the dealers 
as an association by special treatment of such con- 
tractors who are making a business of running up 
accounts even though small in one town, and then 
transferring their activities to other places and 
working the same game; furthermore, as an associa- 
tion practically all of the problems of a general 
but important character which often become neces- 
sary to adjust with the manufacturers could be 
more satisfactorily and advantageously solved to 
the mutual benefit of all concerned. 

The great benefits that could be derived by the 
interchange of ideas along many lines by the deal- 
ers was outlined by Mr. Elwell. He was certain 
that every dealer has discovered some clever or 
original idea which would benefit many others who 
are in no sense competitors. Mr. Elwell urged each 
member to make a determined effort to secure addi- 
tional members, in order that the association can 
effectively accomplish what it started out to do. 
He then read a very appropriate poem entitled, ‘‘ It 
Can Be Done,’’ which was a fitting conclusion to 
this most interesting and instructive discourse. 

President Squier suggested that the matter of 
insurance be taken up, as the rates at the present 
time are not at all uniform. 

Mr. Hamilton believed that a mutual insurance 
company would be effective, if affiliated with the 
state association. He said that the losses were not 
great and the insurance company would have a 
profit at the end of the year. 

President Squier suggested that a committee be 
appointed later to go into this matter. He also sug- 
gested that the dealers present who are not members 
of the association be allowed to join, and those 
who had not up to this time become members re- 
sponded to the call. 

The report of the nominating committee was then 
heard, as follows: 

President—George D. Elwell, Albany Builders’ 
Supply Company, Albany. 

Treasurer—S. M. Hamilton, Buffalo Builders’ Sup- 
ply Company, Buffalo. 

Seeretary—C. A. Baldwin, Driscoll Bros. & Co., 
Ithaca. 
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VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

M. T. Bannigan, MeQuade & Bannigan, Utica. 

B. J. Mitchell, Wm. Humbert, Ine., Niagara Falls. 

J. W. Ballard, J. W. Ballard Company, Bingham 
ton. 

Louis F, Washburn, Washburn, Todd & Co., 
Ossining. 

DIRECTORS FOR ONE YEAR. 

E. W. Ladd, Albany Builders’ Supply Company, 
Albany. 

W. B. Newell, Little Falls. 

C. A. Sweet, Diamond Wall Cement Company, 
Rochester. 

W. L. Pratt, Massena. 

DIRECTORS FOR TWO YEARS. 

James P. Drake, Elmira Builders’ Supply Com 
pany, Elmira. 

John G. MeCarthy, McCarthy Bros., Auburn. 

C. H. Bennett, Norwich. 

Fred Davey, Amsterdam. 

DIRECTORS FOR THREE YEARS. 

L. P. Butts, Oneonta. 

F. P. Farrell, J. B. Farrell & Co., Oswego. 

H. C. Whitmore, C. B. Whitmore Co., Lockport. 

George C. Broadbooks, Attica. 


These were unanimously elected by ballot. 

Mr. Hamilton moved that it be the sense of the 
convention that it be incorporated under the New 
York state laws, the objects of the association to 
be outlined and left to the committee which is to 
revise the by-laws. 

Some of the members present were not sure that 
it was advisable to do so without first securing 
legal advice. The representative of Rock PRopucTS 
advised the convention that such a step had been 
taken in the neighboring state of Ohio by an asso- 
ciation devoted to the quarry interests, and the 
motion was therefore made and carried as outlined 
above. 

H. T. Oliver, of Rochester, moved a vote of 
thanks to the retiring officers for their diligent 
and untiring efforts in furthering the progress of 
the organization, which was unanimously carried 
by the rising vote of all present. ’ 

It was moved that the minutes of the convention 
be printed for the benefit of the members, which 
motion was seconded and carried. 

Capt. B. J. Mitchell moved that a committee be 
appointed to escort the new president, George D. 
Elwell, to the chair, which was done amid general 
handshaking, expressions of good fellowship and 
congratulations. 

The convention then adjourned sine die. 





THE ANNUAL BANQUET. 





After the convention closed it soon became mani- 
fest that nearly all who attended the day’s session 
would remain for the big feast and absorb all the 
good things to eat and drink and which were said. 
The goodfellowship and cordiality that now and 
then showed above the crust of formality during 
the day found here an outlet which was taken 
advantage of by all the guests. Chatter, discourse 
and other things bubbled. It early became evident 
that the evening was to be given over to a get- 
together-and-get-acquainted affair, for in no other 
way can the co-operative spirit be promulgated 
better than this rubbing of elbows, especially when 
complemented by the nearness of the delectable 
fat-of-the-land, prepared under the watchful eye of 
the Yates Hotel chef, who has no superior in the 
compounding of savory viands. 

S. M. Hamilton was appointed toastmaster and 
presided with much tact and grace in this respon- 
sible capacity. Toastmaster Hamilton’s first offi- 
cial act was to call upon the retiring president, 
W. K. Squier, who declared his great pleasure in 
assembling with the dealers of the state, and who in 
a few eloquent and well-chosen words presented the 
hospitality of the city of Syracuse to the visiting 
guests. He stated that he was in hearty sympathy 
with the interests of the dealers and hoped that, 
despite the unfavorable weather conditions, they 
would enjoy their visit to the city. 

Herbert Gray, who represents the Lehigh Port- 
land Cement Company at Rochester, being called 
upon, delivered a few very interesting remarks upon 
the marketing of Portland cement. 

Jas. P. Drake, of Elmira, in response to the call 
of the toastmaster for a few expressions, said that 
he was sure the organization would become an in- 
strument of great effectiveness in the building ma- 
terial industry, and bespoke an era of greater ex- 
pansion in its accomplishments. 

H. T. Oliver, of Rochester, by request, favored 
the diners with a few appropriate and well placed 
remarks on the charging of cartage. His expres- 
sions were roundly applauded. 


Eugene Brumaghin, of the John H. Jackson Co., 
Albany, stated that his concern would co-operate 
with the association and recited the poem ‘‘My 
Salvator’’ with such emotion and expression that 
he received the vociferous applause of all present. 

R. B, Holeomb, of the United States Gypsum 
Company, Rochester, gave a short but highly inter- 
esting talk on the necessity of co-operation among 
dealers and its resultant benefits. 

He was followed by C. A. Baldwin, the newly- 
elected secretary, who gave a few remarks on the 
system of keeping costs, which were very appro- 
priate and of great interest to the dealers. 

John Davies, of the Empire Wall Plaster Co., 
Utica, was next called upon, and said that he was 
heartily in favor of this association, and wanted 
everybody when they got back home to ‘‘take off 
their coats and get busy, and make the New York 
state association a power in the building material 
industry.’’ 

Retiring Secretary Maher followed with a few 
eloquent remarks on the moral instincts as asso- 
ciated with the business of selling building mate- 
rials. Mr. Mahers possesses rare oratorical quali- 
ties, and choosing a subject knows how to put it in 
the most effective manner. His talk was listened 
to with much interest. 

Capt. Burton J. Mitchell seored the big hit of 
the evening. He is a princely story teller and his 
talk brought peal after peal of laughter as he nar- 
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rated some of the comic incidents he had witnessed 
when he was a follower of the flag. Capt. Mitchell 
invited the members to hold their next convention 
at Niagara Falls, many of them signifying their 
desire to accept his kind invitation. 

Newly Elected President Elwell then called upon 
Toastmaster Hamilton to deliver his address on 
‘‘The Economie Elimination of Competition,’’ 
which appears below: 


S. M. HAMILTON'S ADDRESS. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: ‘ The economic elimina 
tion of competition, or perhaps what might better be 
termed the evolution of business, is so fraught with the 
possibilities of thought and discussion as to make one 
hesitate to offer a concise solution of the proposition. 
When our president who has retired requested that I 
make an address on another subject, in the enthusiasm 
of the moment I replied that I would like to state a 
few words on the subject mentioned, believing that it is 
in every business man’s opinion how to increase the profits 
on his capital in the face of the growing denial on the 
part of the ultimate consumer that further advance in 
the price of commodities must be checked. What was 
true in P. T. Barnum’s day that “the American people 
wanted to be fooled” no longer appeals to us. With 
the growth of socialistic ideas and a demand on the part 
of the people that they shall not pay the price of ineffi- 
ciency that so largely enters into our commercial life of 
today, we are brought abruptly face to face with the 
problem of more profits or at least a legitimate profit, 
based on the capital invested and the risks of a commer- 
cial enterprise. 

To bring the matter into concrete form, we must re- 
duce our equation to the builders’ supply business, in 
which we are all so vitally interested. The competition 
which we have today is of two classes: 

First—The internal competition, which has its being 
in each distinct organization; in the first place, the 
executive of a particular business starts the possibilities 
of internal competition with the lack of confidence in the 
fairness and broadmindedness of his competitor. To his 
friends and business associates who are outside of his 


particular line of business, he is regarded as a man of 
integrity, whose word can be relied upon and whose 
society is enjoyed. In the opinion of his competitors, he 
is one who is trying to evade as cleverly as possible a sta- 
bility of price conditions. This spirit on the part of him- 
self encourages to a large extent a reciprocated feeling 
on the part of competition. We have often heard and 
come to the natural conclusion that as a man thinketh, so 
is he; it therefore develops that the value a man 
places on his own integrity is largely the value that 
others place upon him. This, then, becomes one of the 
essential items to the open price propaganda. 

Another item of internal competition comes from the 
salesman who in a constant effort to make a record for 
himself and secure the new customer largely for his own 
personal aggrandizement, injects into his relations an 
improper and unwarranted scepticism as regards the 
methods of the competition. Further, an_ inefficient 
driver, an inefficient warehouse man, becomes a competi- 
tive element within the organization. The credit situa- 
tion is also largely open to a competitive element. This 
is essentially wrong, inasmuch as the proposed cus 
tomer’s ability to obtain credit should stand solely on 
his financial worth. If you are to be relieved from these 
destructive factors in your business, the remedy must first 
be taken by the owner of the enterprise; he must make 
un effort to acquire acquaintanceship, much better a 
friendship of the principles of the respective concerns in 
his lines of trade; with this, comes the birth of confi- 
dence which will counteract very largely the destructive 
influence within his own organization. Friendship is the 
growth of acquaintanceship and the means by which is 
formed his propinquity. ‘The more you throw yourself 
into contact with your competitor, the more good you 
will be able to recognize in him, and with this recognition 
of his better qualities will come a mutual enjoyment of 
the association. 

We in Buffalo have been making considerable progress 
along these lines by meeting once a week at luncheon, 
where we discuss our mutual interests and spend a very 
pleasant and genial hour together. It has been no un- 
common thing for us purely as a matter of good will 
and under no price agreement to state to our co-operator 
in business, that yours is a line of least resistance in 
obtaining this particular contract and acknowledging 
frankly our disposition to retire from the situation. We 
do this gladly and in return we beget a reciprocal spirit 
on the part of the dealer so favored. 

Second—tThis, then, brings us to what might be termed 
the external competition which comes from _ several 
sources; firstly, the manufacturer who takes pleasure in 
using our distributing facilities on small business of less 
than carload requirements, while on the other hand he 
enjoys a free rein where carload business is possible. Of 
course, this is not universal on the part of any manu- 
facturer of any given market, but one might almost say 
that it is universal on the part of all manufacturers con- 
cerned. A company that has a representation in Syra- 
cuse and no representation in Buffalo adopts the policy 
of expediency and rigidly protects the Syracuse dealer, 
while at the same time he plays a free rein in Buffalo. 
With other manufacturers this is reversed; and associa- 
tion therefore between the dealers of Syracuse and Buf- 
falo becomes an essential and self-protecting method of 
eliminating this particular line of competition. 

Another source is the customer whose motive, unless 
otherwise educated, is to destroy an open-price competi- 
tion. .As a matter of fact, the average contractor of 
today is not so anxious to destroy the stability of prices 
as he is to secure a price as cheap as that which his 
competitor is securing. If he were assured that there 
was one price to all, with no favorites, such a market 
condition could not do other than gain his respect and 
admiration. We can all remember the days when we 
were warming up to the traffic manager of this railroad 
or that in an effort to secure a lower freight rate which 
was not to be published until after we had secured the 
particular business we had in mind. Where is the busi- 
ness man of today who would like to return to the old 
method of figuring freight rates to please particular 
friends or large shippers? If this psychological change 
of a man’s ideas toward freight rates, which is the com- 
modity the railroad corporation sells, has developed, 
why then is it not feasible and possible in the near 
future to have the people regard a stability of quantity 
and prices as a recognized factor of trade? 

In line with this, we acknowledge the right of labor to 
establish a uniform price for service rendered, and the 
right of the farmer to combine for his protection in the 
sale of his products. Why, then, should not the con- 
tractor be brought to feel that a fair and staple price on 
the builders’ supplies which he desires to purchase is not 
only beneficial to him but to society as well? 

The external competition, which is of the least im- 
portance since it is the more easily overcome, is that of 
our competitor in the local market. As I have men- 
tioned before, if he desires to maintain his business as 
a separate entity the solution is then through the devel- 
opment of a friendly spirit of honest co-operation. 

The ideal and economic method, however, of eliminat- 
ing competition is through consolidation. You will 
probably all of you realize the immense item of waste 
and inefficiency taking place in every large market in 
the builders’ supply market today. Say there are six or 
eight dealers in a certain city, each vying with the 
other to secure the same distributing facilities, each 
duplicating by the number of times there are dealers 
the number of warehouses necessary, the number of 
offices, clerks, salesmen, telephone and delivery equip- 
ment to accomplish a proper distribution in that given 
market of mason’s supplies. If Jones can make his ex- 
penses and a fair return on his investment, how much 
more would be his profit if he were satisfied to sacrifice 
the entity of his business in one concern. Wherever 
these consolidations have been brought about, net prof- 
its of no mean amount and large dividends to the stock- 
holders have followed, and the standard of efficiency 
and the recognition by the public of the importance of 
our line of business is the inevitable result. Whether 
you realize it or not, we have all benefited in an intan- 
gible manner from such a consolidation. 

I think it was Herbert Spencer who stated that a 
man lives only as he correlates with his environment, 
and I wish to say that the builders’ supply man is all 
alive or only partially so as he correlates with his en- 
vironment. This means that every man should readjust 
himself to the local conditions, recognize the opportuni- 
ties of developing efficiency which is so largely a process 
of eliminating the cost of doing a certain business in a 
certain market through a generous consideration of your 
co-operator in business. 

Economic law demands today not an artificial advance 
in the price of commodities to the consumer, but a wise 
adjustment of the cost of administration and operation 
in a given community with the highest efficiency as a 
guide. This road in the end leads to but one result, 
and that is the economic elimination of competition, 
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which is synonymous with consolidation. Those dealers 
who are wise enough to see it first and who are big and 
road enough to grasp the opportunity will partake 
argely of the fruit of real profit. 


The toastmaster then proposed that the guests 
give vent to a song, and Auld Lang Syne was 
rendered, lead off by Elwell’s superb baritone, 
supplemented by Hamilton’s sweet tenor, aided 
and abbetted by the tuneful voices of all present. 

After much handshaking and expressions of good 
fellowship the party then dispersed, the members 
each going to his respective place of abode, or 
boarding a late train for his native city. 


ATTENDANCE. 


C, A. Baldwin, Driscoll Bros. & Co., Ithaca. 

J. W. Ballard, J. W. Ballard & Co., Binghamton. 

M. T. Bannigan, McQuade & Bannigan, Utica. 

C. H. Bennett, Norwich. 

Eugene Brumaghim, John H. Jackson Co., Albany. 

John Davies, Empire Wall Plaster Co., Utica. 

Jas. P. Drake, Elmira Builders’ Supply Co., 
Elmira. 

Mr. Dutton, Empire Wall Plaster Co., Utica. 

T. P. Eldred, American Hard Wall Plaster Co., 
Utica. 

George D. Elwell, Albany Builders’ Supply Co., 
Albany. 

F. P. Farrell, J. B. Farrell & Co., Oswego. 

Herbert Gray, Lehigh Portland Cement Co., 
Rochester. 

G. H. Hagadorn, Albany Builders’ Supply Co., 
Albany. 

S. M. Hamilton, Buffalo Builders’ Supply Co., 
Buffalo. 

E. Hanson, Paragon Plaster Co., Syracuse. 

Martin Hermann, Calicon. 

R. B. Holeomb, U. 8. Gypsum Co., Rochester. 

G. W. Lane, Rome. 

Peter McCabe, Builders’ Supply Co., Albany. 

F. P. McCarthy, Syracuse. 

J. E. Maher, American Clay & Cement Corp., 
Rochester. 

T. H. Marvin, Fulton. 

Capt. B. J. Mitchell, Wm. S. Humbert, Ince., 
Niagara Falls. 

M. P. Neal, M. P. Neal & Co., Oswego. 

M. 8. Niland, C. B. Whitmore Co., Lockport. 

F. J. O’Brien, Syracuse Wall Plaster Co., Syra- 
cuse. 

W. J. O’Connor, Syracuse Wall Plaster Co., Syra- 
cuse. 

H. T. Oliver, Estate of Thos. Oliver, Rochester. 

Chas. E. Ollney, Marey, Buck & Riley, Watertown. 

G. W. Pack, G. W. Pack & Son, Syracuse. 

Benjamin O. Payne, Vulcanite Portland Cement 
Co., New York. 

T. L. Pontee, Nilton. 

Mr. Porter, Porter & Co., Fulton. 

F. G, Pulley, Rock Propucts, Chicago, Ill. 

D. J. Salisbury, Syracuse. 

E. C. Shaffer, Kellam & Shaffer Co., Schenectady. 

W. K. Squier, Paragon Plaster Co., Syracuse. 

R. 8. Teal, U. 8. Gypsum Co., Saratoga. 

H. C. Whitmore, C. B. Whitmore Co., Lockport. 


KNOXVILLE BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE FORMED. 

The Builders’ Exchange of Knoxville, Tenn., 
came into existence recently with a charter mem- 
bership of forty-nine concerns prominent in the 
building field of that city. D. C. Chapman was 
elected president of the Exchange, other officers 
being Joseph England, first vice-president; Dan M. 
Rose, second vice-president; James Getaz, tempo- 
rary secretary-treasurer; directors, R. 1’. Graf, L. 
A. Galyon, J. L. Getaz, Otto Roehl and L. M. Rea- 
gon. The officers, with A. L. Chavannes and 
Richard Wilson, will comprise the executive com- 
mittee of the exchange. Constitution and by-laws 
were adopted, while the names of a score of pros- 
pective members were received. G. T. Stafford, 
secretary of the Builders’ Exchange of Birming- 
ham, Ala., was on hand and assisted in the forma- 
tion of the Knoxville body. The Builders’ Ex- 
change of Knoxville will shortly establish perma- 
nent offices, with a salaried secretary. An hour 
daily, between 11 and 12 o’clock, will be known as 
‘change hour,’? members gathering to exchange 
information and other matters of interest. It is 
planned to form subsidiary organizations of the 
exchange. Meetings will be held on the second 
Monday of each month. 





The C. W. Hayward Company of Evansville, Ind., 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $4,000, 
to do a paving and stone business. The incorpo- 
rators are Charles W. Hayward, Hayward Flickner 
and Arthur J. Flickner. 





The Builders’ Supply Co., Wilmington, N. C., has 
been incorporated, with capital of $125,000. Incor- 
porators: E. L. Hinton and others. 


PERMANENT BUILDING MATERIAL DISPLAY 
AND MARKET. 


»”) 


Approximately 22,000 square feet, the entire sec 
ond floor of the magnificent new Insurance Ex 
change building, Jackson boulevard, Fifth avenue 
and Sherman street, Chicago, Lll., will be devoted 
to a permanent display and market of building 
materials and supplies. This floor has been sub 
divided into spaces of various sizes and affords 
ideal down-town office accommodations, with desk, 
telephone, etc., at minimum cost. The monthly 
rental includes heat, light, janitor service, uniform 
signs, telephone service, telegraph call boxes and 
district messenger service. 

Mail and telegrams will receive prompt atten 
tion. Public stenographer, stamps, ordinary  sta- 
tionery and small articles for office convenience can 
be procured. 

A reading room furnished with magazines, trade 
papers, periodicals and other literature relating to 
building supplies, city ordinances and other in- 
formation of importance along these lines will be 
a feature. 

When exhibitors are without a local representa- 
tive, the management will use every effort to fur 
ther their interests. Reports will be sent to all 
exhibitors containing names and addresses of vis- 
itors interested in their line. This system of co 
operation will bring the manufacturer in daily 
touch with live prospective customers. 

The exhibit will be managed by J. P. Foraker, 
who has a thorough knowledge of the various ma- 
terials entering into the construction of new build- 
ings, he having been connected with D. H. Burn- 
ham & Co., architects, for the past ten years. 

Many manufacturers located outside of Chicago, 
or in remote parts of the city, now maintain down- 
town offices at an expense exceeding the cost of 
space at this exposition, for offices and display 
combined, thus the exhibit will afford an economic 
feature. 

Distribution of 50,000 handsome booklets, in two 
colors, setting forth the object of the exposition, 
and the advantages to purchasers, of a combined 
co-operative display of materials, is being made. 
Each section leased entitles lessor to one-quarter 
page advertisement in booklet free of cost. 

Cards of invitation, and this 
booklet, will be mailed to each 
person obtaining a _ building 
permit in Chicago, and in the 
principal cities of the middle 
West, and given to visitors to 
the exposition. 

A large amount of special 
advertising literature will be 
sent out constantly, with a view 
of interesting the greatest num- 
ber of prospective builders. 

It is the intention of the 
management to reach not only 
architects, contractors, builders 
and sub-contractors, but those 
interested in the construction 
of buildings in Chicago and 
throughout the vast territory 
tributary to this market. It 
will furnish names of reliable 
architects, contractors, builders 
and supply houses. 

Handsomely appointed assem- 
bly and committee rooms are 
placed at the disposal of ex- 
hibitors, and the various build- 
ing trades’ associations, for 
meetings and conventions with- 
out charge. 

This exhibit brings together 
under one roof the best of ma- 
terials, supplies and devices 
known to the building world. 
This is being done at a large 
outlay of capital, and it is the 
intention of the management to 
make it the largest and most 
comprehensive display of its 
kind in the United States. 

Arrangements can be made 
at reasonable cost for steam, 
electricity and compressed air 
for operating working models. 

This exhibit bears the hearty 
approval of the leading archi- 
tects and builders. J. P. For- 
aker is manager Building Ma- 
terial Exhibit, Insurance ex- 
change Building, Chieago, IL, 
and applications for space, dia- 
gram of floor and further in- 
formation will receive his per- 
sonal attention. 





[INSURANCE 


The Fort Wayne Builders’ Supply Company of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., has increased its capital $50.000. 


Mitchell & Peterson Co., ¢ hiecago, lil., has been 
incorporated. Dealing in building material; capital 


$25,000, Ineorporators \. Mitchell, F. P. Peter- 
son, C. P. Swanson. 


Brooklyn Building Material Company, Ine., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., realty and building. $10,000. Sid 
ney Deament, Rose Deament, Juliette F. Potter, all 
of 140 Nassau street. New York 


Building Supply Co., Shreveport, La., has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock $25,000. J. J. 
Hamiter, president; J. M. Gillespie, vice president; 
R. D. Anderson, secretary-treasurer. 


John A. Hoffman, Marshfield, Wis., dealer in 
coal, brick, lime and cement, recently disposed of 
his business to H. Ebbe & Co. Possession will be 
given at once. 


F. M. Woodsmall Construction Company has 
been incorporated at Chicago, Ill.; $8,000; general 
contracting business and dealing in building mate- 
rial. Inecorporators, Willis H. Hutson, Richard A. 
Mather and A. M. Olson. 


J. E. Bretz, who has been in the paving contract- 
ing business in Springfield and central Illinois for 
years, has entered the retail building material busi- 
ness. He has secured the elevator at Third and 
Carpenter streets, and in addition to building ma- 
terial will handle hard and soft coal. 


J. A. Valentine, Rockford, Ill., is organizing a 
stock company which plans on doing a general 
business in builders’ supplies. The company will 
have a capital stock of $35,000 and will build its 
plant on the east side of the river. An option has 
been secured on a five-acre site on the C., B. & Q. 
road near the Kishwaukee street crossing. 
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NATIONAL BUILDERS’ SUPPLY ASSOCIATION. 
. 





Meets Annually. 


3, 8. Wallace, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Secretary, Frank J. Youngstown, Ohio. 
Treasurer, H. V. Classen, Baltimore, Md. 


MECHANICS’ LIEN LAW.* 





is quite customary 
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ep. no doubt you would much rathe! 


of being brief and would clear the way 
is really beneficial accomplish 
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protection in the 
to give you the thought 


An old proverb says, 
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much | will depend upon it for 
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tries the truth in everything. 
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Maryland statute of 1791, and that it con- 
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“Here we have the origin of the lien 


which is charged upon the of one man to pay 


imposed upon the real estate who desire to 
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ye numbers of purveyors 
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The second lien, 
terial man, between 
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law and no general policy or 
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“An act securing to me 
ment for their labor and mate 
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of Camden, in the 
his memorial represented 
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in and adjoining to the town of Camden afore- 


follows a long description of the 
; “And, Whereas, The = — 
represented that it would greatly 
a buildings on the said lots so to be 


ard Sharp hath further 


before convention 


divided as aforesaid, and thereby more speedily enlarge 
and improve the said town of Camden, to secure by law 
to mechanics and others payment for their labor and 
materials in erection any buildings upon the said tract 
of land; all of which appearing to be just and rea- 
sonable.” 

Please notice 
enacted for the 
undertake the 


that the first mechanics’ lien law was 
“encouragement of master builders to 
building of houses; also please notice 





that the first mechanics’ lien law in New Jersey 
(Feb. 25, 1820) was enacted at the request of an owner 
‘to greatly encourage the erection of buildings.’’ The 
vice-chancellor does not say in so many words that a 
mechanics’ lien law is wrong, but he implies that that 
part of it giving protection to material men is unjust 


to the owner. 

I dislike to differ from the vice-chancellor, 
larly as he is not here to defend himself, and because 
his opinions on other law points have been accepted 
as the best on record, but he is wrong and I am char 
itable enough to excuse him on the ground that his 
view is that of the legal mind rather than the practical 
opinion of a business man. 

The truth is, there was a good, sound, logical reason 
for the mechanics’ lien law in 1791 or there would have 
been no such law enacted. 


particu 






There are good, sound, logical reasons for a mechan 
is’ lien law today, and if this were not so the law 
would not have been in force for 122 years, and similar 


laws would not have been passed in every state in the 
Union. The truth that such a law was necessary has 
been tried for over 100 years and the need of it today 
is greater than ever. 

Perhaps you wonder why I raised the question of 
justification Most of you, perhaps all of you, believe 
that a law to protect you from the building crook is 
entirely just, but the fact remains that there are deal 


ers in building supplies in the state of New Jersey who 


think that there should not be any mechanics’ lien law 
and favor a repeal [ cannot think this is meant lit 
erally by all who have so expressed themselves, but 
believe that they are so disgusted with the lack of pro 
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they favor any change. 


tection of the present law that } 
mechanics’ lien law, so 


All lawyers are opposed to the 
far as it protects the material men; in fact, all classes 
except the material men think the dealer in building 
supplies now has more protection than he is entitled to. 
A little further on I will give you one reason at least 
why each class thinks the present law should not be 
1 Suppose we assume that conditions prior to 
were as they would be now without a mechanics’ 


lien law. I imagine they were better, as building oper- 
ations were less complicated and there was much less 
volume. What was the condition prior to 1791 that 


called for a law that would encourage master builders 
to build houses? Why was legislation necessary to en- 
courage men whose business it Was to build houses, to 
get business? I do not know, but I will venture a 
guess: Seventy-five per cent of the building of today is 
done on borrowed money. If we had no mechanics’ lien 
law what would prevent the unscrupulous owner from 
putting the mortgage funds into his pocket and letting 
the contractor whistle for his? Think of the possibili 
ties opened to the crooked owner. God knows he gets 
chances enough today to defraud clearly within his legal 


rights, fully protected by law, ‘and those chances are 
taken advantage of every day. Right here I am going 


on record regarding the owner who invites a number of 
eontractors to figure, selects the lowest, knows him to be 
absolutely irresponsible, fixes the payments so that the 
work done is alwaya well ahead of the money due, fig 
ures that the material delivered on the ground will be 
his by law, and then calmly waits for the material men 
to be struck or the contractor to fall down, knowing all 
the time he is playing a safe game and can’t lose. Such 
a man is a common thief and his brother, who climbs a 
porch pillar in the dead of night, running the risk of 
getting a bullet in_his anatomy, is a gentleman com- 
pared with him. Without a mechanics’ lien law today 
no contractor could safely take a job without security 
from the owner, particularly where the work was to be 
paid for out of mortgage funds, and I believe that this 
condition existed prior to 1791 and was one reason at 
least for the original lien law. ; ; 

There is every justification for a mechanics’ lien law 
and it would be absolutely impossible to get it repealed, 
because the owner, the contractor, the laborer, the law- 
ver, and the building and loan associations and other 


financial institutions do not want it repealed. There are 
at least six classes interested in a building operation, 


and you are one of the six. The other five classes are 
against you and you are decidedly in the minority. 
Every time a bill or mechanics’ lien law is introduced at 


Trenton our friends down there say things; they don't 
always say the same things, and some things they say 
would not look nice in print, but they never fail to 
tell us we are seeking class legislation. I must confess 
that I never fully understood that ——_ What is 
class legislation? Wait, I will make the question easier 
to answer. What legislation is not class legislation? 
What law works for the good of all classes and harms 
no class? Suppose for a moment that we go back to 
that period when the creature known as man did little 
but root for his daily rations. Let us assume that all 
men started on an equal footing. How long do you 
imagine they stayed equal? I will wager the first day 
some husky, energetic cuss filled his stomach and had 
half of the next day’s supply provided for and that 
within a week, there were two classes, one an owner of 
property and the other still rooting or begging. In time 
laws were needed to protect those who had from those 
who had not, and they were class laws, every one of them. 
Laws that benefit one class at the expense of another! 
Laws that protect the virtuous from the vicious! Laws 
to protect the industrious from the indolent! Laws for 
the land! Laws for the sea; and all of them class laws, 
and the mechanics’ lien law is no exception to the rule. 
The mechanics’ lien law is a class law and our friends at 
Trenton are right when they charge us with seeking class 
legislation ; but it differs, however, from other class laws 
in this respect, that it could be made to give equal 
benefit to all and work injury to none; but the fact that 
all classes affected, except the material men, are now fully 
protected is the reason why it is so hard, if not impos- 
sible, to get any changes for the better. 

Let us see how the several classes are affected. The 
owner, by filing his contract, is in no danger, provided 
he pays his contractor, which he is usually able to do 
from the mortgage funds, which range from 60 to 100 
per cent of the value of the operation. He can pad 
his contract and thereby borrow more money than a 
financial institution is safe in loaning and all he needs 
to start with is a piece of ground and his nerve. He 
knows that some fool dealer in building materials will 
put nice building materials all over his lot, so he is not 
concerned about giving the job to a responsible man, 
because he can make the payments as he likes, has the 
material to fall back on, and if the contractor falls 
down the law permits him to do what he likes with the 
funds in hand, answerable to no one. Ye gods! but he 
has a cinch—and playing safe all the time. 

Do you wonder he does not want the law changed? 
He is one of the six classes—can you imagine him cheer- 
ing you on to victory? The contractor can file a lien, 
whether the contract is on file or not and runs abso- 
lutely no risk. The fact that he is no good won't bar 
him from getting all the material he wants, because you 
are thinking if he does not pay you will serve a stop 
notice, as the law provides, and stop his money. Often 
you do stop it; that is, you stop him from getting it, 
but how often do you get it? You know it is not diffi- 
cult to go into the contract business. One has only to 
xuess at what some job is worth, sign a contract and the 
dealer in building supplies will do the rest. The pres- 
ent law gives the contractor everything he could possibly 
wish for. He is another one of the six classes and you 
need expect no help from him. : 

The laborer has often more protection than the con- 
tractor. Everybody wants to see the man who works 
for his daily wage get his money and he scarcely needs 
a law to protect him, but he has a law and is so well 
pleased with it that he would rather not have it 
changed. To be perfectly honest, the laborer is the only 
class that does not vigorously oppose a change in the 
law, and I believe his class is the only class we can look 
to for help. The lawyer likes the present law because 
it makes it very easy for him, now that he fully under- 
stands it. His client is so fully protected that he has 
little to worry about in a building operation except his 
fee. Some changes in the law might change conditions 
and it is working so nicely now it would be a shame to 
disturb it. Few lawyers take a business view of any- 
thing and things put upon a simple, plain footing do not 
uppeal to them. You must not expect any help from 
lawyers. Building loan associations and other moneyed 
institutions like the present law. Prior to the revision 
of 1898 they had to exercise a little care to see that the 











money loaned got into the proper hands, but now they 
need not worry. Just so the mortgage gets on record 
prior to the contract and the material man gets his 


goods on the ground to create a 
all they are looking for. It has been stated that the 
building and loan associations were responsible for the 
revision of 1898, which took protection away from the 
material dealer. If you are looking for help from build- 
ing and loan associations and other moneyed institu- 
tions, please forget it. The fight is all your own, with 
all kinds of odds against you. 

Three years ago I served on a joint committee from 
the Lumbermen’s Protective Association of New Jersey, 
the Mill Men’s Club of New Jersey and the Mason Mate- 
rial Dealers’ Association of New Jersey. We prepared 
and introduced the much-talked-of bond bill drawn by 
Judge Frederick F. Guild, of Newark, N. J. It lived a 
few days only. Two years ago a committee of three 
from the same organizations prepared and introduced 
four bills. One of them died in committee; two got as 
far as the senate, and stopped; House Bill No. 156 was 
clubbed to death in the house. I saw it die. Did you 
ever own a dog, one that you had raised from a pup and 
taught a lot of tricks and that you grew very, very 
fond of, and then had a neighbor poison it? I did, and 
when 156 died I felt worse. That bill was a legal poem, 
a classic. William E. Smith, Esq., of Newark, N. J., 
drew it, and my hat is off to him. We sat up nights 
with that bill, many nights, but our labor was in vain. 

Senate Bill No. 321, known as the Commission Bill, 
was the one result of our efforts in 1911. The cost was 
$740.90, which was all borne by you. I can honestly say 
that no committee ever worked harder for you or tried 
harder to get results. The commission appointed by ex- 
Governor Wilson consists of Hon. William E. Tuttle, of 
Westfield, N. J.; Hon. James G. Blauvett, Paterson, 
N. J.; Arthur A. Quinn, Esq., of Perth Amboy, N. J., 
and your humble servant. Our counsel is Edward J. 
Luce, of Rutherford, N. J., and there is no better author- 
ity on mechanics’ lien law on earth. Our ever-ready, 
always-on-the-job, genial secretary, James M. Reilly, is 
acting in the same capacity for the commission. The 
work is expensive and the commission has made appli- 
cation. to the appropriation committee for $2,500, and 
have reasonable hopes of getting the amount. We have 
had two public hearings and many conferences. Our 
purpose is to strengthen many weak spots in the law, 
such as those parts referring to demand on contractor, 


value for their loans is 
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service of stop notice, dual ownership, padding of con 
tracts, besides correcting many minor errors. Nearly 
every section of the present law needs some attention, 
and it is likely the entire act will need revamping. We 
are aiming to get bills before the present legislature, 
but there is still considerable work to do and there are 
rumors of a short session and it may go over to the next 
legislature. 

There is scarcely any doubt but that we shall be able 
to simplify the law and correct numerous abuses, but 
whether you material men are going to get any addi 
tional protection, I doubt very much. We may as well 
meet the issue squarely and stop deceiving ourselves. 
The present law gives little, if any, protection, and 
there is no use in pretending that it does. We, all of 
us, at times take chances that we should not, thinking 
that we can invoke the aid of the law if necessary, only 
to find out that the owner is paramount in everything 
and that what we get from him will be only what he 
sees fit to give us, and that usually is very little, if 
anything. 

There was a time when the material man had to be 
reckoned with and the law gave him an equal show. 
That time is past. Other interests in the building trades 
have strengthened their positions while you have been 
asleep at the switch. The revision of 1898, which puts 
you squarely in the background, should never have been 
allowed on the statute books, but you made little, if 


any, effort to stop it. Some move has got to be made 
to better conditions and it has got to be made through 
other channels than the mechanics’ lien law. In my 


judgment we have got to create the condition existing 
prior to 1791. We have got to create a condition that 
will require legislation to encourage the material man to 
sell materials so that building can be done. You think 
this can’t be done? New York City has started such a 
move already and will succeed in eliminating the unde 
sirable contractor and wipe out this unfair competition. 
All that is necessary is to have confidence in your fellow 
dealer and join forces in the fight against the crooked 
owner andthe crooked contractor. 

Every community with two or more dealers should 
form a credit organization and discuss credits weekly. 
Once you know your competitor, you will be surprised to 
find what a decent fellow he is. For years he has 
thought you everything you are not and you have had 
the same opinion of him. You will find that he is 
struggling with the same problems that confront you 
and to be just as anxious to do a safer business as you 
Of course, you will find a Judas now and then, but even 
that should not discourage you. Do you suppose the 
good contractors would be long in finding out that one 
dealer was supplying undesirable competitors? Do you 
imagine the responsible builder will long place his busi 
ness with such a dealer? Now the contractor has no 
choice, for he knows we are all equally guilty; but let 
him realize that you are wtih him in the fight against 
unfair competition and you will find him a stanch 
friend. Forget there is a mechanics’ lien law. Put your 
business on a proper credit basis and you will make it 
so hard for the undesirable to do business that you will 
force him back into the ranks and thereby do him a 
kindness in many instances, and at the same time give 
the support to the responsible contractor that he de 
serves from you and is not now getting. I taank you. 


CHICAGO RETAILERS. 


Chicago, Ill., April 21.—Dealers in builders’ sup 
plies throughout the city this month found that 
the season suddenly had opened with a rush. The 
demand for all kinds of building material has been 
so great compared to last month that it has ocea 
sioned a most pleasant surprise, although expected. 
In all the three divisions of the city a greater 
activity is seen in building operations than last 
year and now, that the weather is becoming settled, 
more foundations are being laid for buildings daily. 
Contractors are jubilant over the prospects of being 
kept busy summer and fall and while prices for 
cement and other material are higher than last 
year, builders are evidently satisfied this is a good 
time to build. Much difficulty was found the early 
part of the month hauling material to jobs on ae- 
count of bad roads, which, however, now are get 
ting into fairly good condition. Dealers in the past 
two weeks have taxed their teams to the limit mak- 
ing deliveries, even with the extra teams they 
have been forced to hire during the bright days 
when the rush of orders threatened to swamp them. 
All the conditions in Chicago in the builders’ sup- 
plies trade are healthy, with unusual brisk business 
and an outlook very gratifying to the dealers. 

All of the yards located in the three divisions of 
the city of the Wisconsin Lime & Cement Company 
found business brisk this month, having all, prac- 
tically, they could handle this month. Conditions 
are healthy in the trade and prospects exceedingly 
bright for this year. The company at its general 
offices in the Chamber of Commerce Building, two 
weeks ago, completed its show room for the exhibit 
of brick it handles. Over one hundred different 
kinds of brick are shown on shelves ranged along 
the walls of the room. The fireproof vault in one 
corner is covered with brick representing a brick 
house. The ceiling and the top of the shelves are 
festooned with vines chemically treated, producing 
a very pleasing effect. It is pronounced by all 
visitors in the trade as one of the most handsome 
and complete exhibit rooms in the West. 

Geo. W. De Smet, dealer in Berkshire Iron White 
Portland cement, structural waterproofing com 
pounds, hydratine, vuleanite Portland cement, ete., 
with offices in the Chamber of Commerce Building, 
said: ‘‘Business is fair for the present and we 
have secured many contracts for work to be done 
this summer. The outlook for business this year is 
good.’? 


H. Beaupre, secretary of the Lake Building Ma 
terial Company at 47th and Leavitt streets, stated: 
‘*There are more buildings going up this year in 
this territory than usual and the demand for cement 
and other building material is remarkably heavy. 
Business is good, but we have been greatly ham 
pered delivering material to jobs in the past two 
weeks on account of very bad roads. Prospects for 
brisk business are excellent as soon as the weather 
settles.’’ 

The builders’ supply yard of the Tuthill Build 
ing Material Company at 133 West 63d street found 
business excellent this month. Building operations 
in its territory are more active than last year at 
this time and contractors see busy times ahead of 
them this summer. Its teams have all they ean 
handle. The only drawback has been the bad con- 
dition of the roads for delivery of material to jobs. 
This condition, however, is rapidly becoming better 
with the appearance of sunshine and mild weather. 
The outlook is exceedingly bright. The ‘‘Tuthill’’ 
yard at 47th street and Harvard avenue, which was 
closed for some time on account of track elevation, 
was opened again two weeks ago and is finding 
similar healthy and brisk conditions. 

Thomas O’Hara, superintendent of the yard of 
the Standard Material Company at 66th street and 
Lowe avenue, reported business this month start- 
ing up remarkably brisk. ‘‘There is much more 
building done,’’ he said, ‘‘on the south side than 
last year and contractors report a remarkable lot 
of work in sight in the territory contiguous to 79th 
street and Center avenue. Our teams are more 
than busy and we have been foreed to hire extra 
ones to meet the demands made on us to get ma- 
terial to the jobs. With the fine weather we have 
lately had, bad roads are disappearing, which has 
interfered greatly with building operations. The 
outlook in every respect is fine.’’ 

J. D. Stickles at the Templeton Lime Company’s 
yard at 358 West 59th street said: ‘‘ Business 
opened splendidly this month. We have had to hire 
many extra teams to fill.orders for material. Bad 
roads the forepart of the month added to the dif- 
ficulty of handling the business, but are now get- 
ting into good condition. There is much building 
done in the territory west of us. Jobs are starting 
up every day for two-story residences, small flat 
buildings, stores and garages. Conditions in the 
trade are more than satisfactory.’’ 

The Union Coal, Lime and Cement Company at 
5802 South Ashland avenue has had a busy time 
this month and finds business more than brisk. All 
of its teams have had all the hauling of material 
they could do. The territory southwest of this 
yard is being built up more rapidly this year than 
in the past. 

T. M. Tobin, of the T. M. Tobin Bros. Company 

at 9326 to 9366 South Chicago avenue, said: ‘*‘ Busi- 
ness opened up with a rush this month. We have 
hired a good many teams, which we have not done 
for some years. It is not only the building opera- 
tions proper that keeps us so busy, but South Chi- 
cago this year is making a lot of public improve- 
ments, putting in conduits, paving streets and ¢ 
tunnel under the river at 95th street. Building 
operations are much more active than last year and 
the outlook is fine and much better than last year. 
It keeps us busy figuring who we will send the first 
load to, so that the other fellow will not ‘holler.’ 
I never saw a season open up so lively as this 
year.’’ 
" Chas. P. Thompson, president of the Calumet 
Coal & Teaming Company, 9022 Commercial avenue, 
secured several large contracts for paving streets 
in South Chieago, work on which will be com- 
meneed as soon as the weather permits. This com- 
pany has lots of work to do this summer and is 
taxing its teams to the limit delivering material 
to jobs. ; 

Hayden Ringer, whose yard is located opposite 
the Cheltenham depot of the Illinois Central rail- 
road, stated that he has been very busy for the 
past two months. He is now hauling material to 
fifteen jobs in his territory and more are starting 
up daily. ‘Business is fine,’’ he said, **and pros- 
pects more than bright.’’ He purchased his broth- 
er’s interest in the business conducted under the 
firm name of Ringer Bros. last month. 

The Cireuit Supply Company at 83d street and 
Eseanaba avenue, which caters largely to the plas 
terers’ trade, finds business excellent, reporting 
much building in progress in the northern section 
of the South Chicago district. 

C. D. Russell, of the E. C. Donellan Lumber Com- 
pany, 88th and Erie streets, said: ‘‘ Business is 
opening up fine this month and we have all we can 
do.. There is much activity in building operations 
in this territory, which promises to continue all 
summer. ’’ : 

H. Diestel, superintendent of Astrid 8. Rateng s 
vard, 1128 Cornelia street, said: ‘‘Ever since the 


latter part of March we have had such a rush of 
business that we bought.a couple of teams besides 
hiring extra ones to enable us to fill orders hauling 
material to jobs. We are fortunate in having good 
roads in our territory, which made it possible to 
take care of the rush of orders in good shape. Con 
tractors are all feeling happy and count on a splen 
did year. More large flat buildings are being 
erected this year on the north side than ever 
before. We have no complaints to register, as every- 
thing looks bright.’’ 

Paul E. Lambe, of Koch & Lambe, 4601 Armi 
tage avenue, said: ‘‘ We are not doing much busi 
ness because of the frightful condition of the roads, 
making it frequently impossible for our teams to 
deliver material. There is much building done in 
the town of Cragin, more than last year. Except 
for bad weather conditions and bad roads business 
with us would have been good. Indications point to 
a good year.’”’ 

J. L. Morstock, superintendent of the Waukesha 
Lime & Stone Company’s yard at Devon avenue 
and Sheridan road, said: ‘*We are very busy, had 
to hire extra teams this month. More building 
done around here than last year. They are prac 
tically all flat buildings and large ones at that, 
some containing thirty to forty flats. Weather did 
not affect us, as we have all paved streets in our 
territory. Conditions look exceedingly bright.’’ 

Alfred Frerk, of Henry Frerk Sons, 3135 Bel- 
mont avenue, stated: ‘*‘Bad weather conditions 
and exceedingly bad roads have interfered much 
with business the fore part of this month. Other- 
wise indications point to very healthy conditions. 
There is a good deal of building going on north and 
west of us. The outlook for brisk business this 
summer is good.’’ 

P. T. Britt, of the J. J. Owake Company at 2927 
Fullerton avenue, said: ‘‘ Business is fine, we are 
rushed to death but have much to contend with bad 
roads. There are many buildings going up in this 
territory, and there will be more as soon as the 
weather settles.’’ 

Arthur Druecker, of N. J. Druecker & Co., 2634 
North Artesian avenue, reported business this 
month quiet, due to bad condition of roads, it being 
difficult to make deliveries. He expects, however, 
business to open up in good shape next month. 

The Templeton Lime Company at Grand and 
Homan avenues this month have kept all their 
teams exceedingly busy hauling material to jobs, 
which are increasing in number with every week. 
There is great activity in this section of the city 
in building operations, which promises to increase 
as the season advances. 


ILLINOIS BUILDING MATERIAL CONDITIONS. 


Guy J. Parke, of V. H. Parke & Son Co., Deeatur, 
Ill., writes as follows concerning building material 
prospects: 

‘*The prospects for the use of building materials 
for construction work in central Illinois for the 
first part of 1913 shows a large amount of con- 
struction work in sight. The weather conditions, 
however, in this vicinity has seriously interfered 
with construction work of various kinds. This does 
not apply to flood conditions, but has been created 
on account of excessive rain. 

‘*What the demand will be for building materials 
during the summer and fall is hard to determine at 
this moment. A good many factors are entering 
into market conditions, all of which the consumer 
will have to pay for, as most, of not all, manufac- 
turers of various building supplies are advancing 
their prices and taking the extreme profit. At 
the same time, the various trades are demanding 
higher wages, and altogether the combination of 
these two features may work against the building 
operations for 1913. 

‘*Loeally we have considerable building under 
way and contracted to be erected during the next 
three months, and the usual amount of building 
we hope will be done in Decatur this year as has 
been done in the past few years. 

‘*As previously noted, the question of extreme 
high prices on all building materials, including the 
advance in labor, may ultimately cause the con- 
sumer to lay aside contemplated improvements for 
1913.’ 


BAD FIRE IN WAREHOUSE. 


The plant of the Granite City Lime and Cement 
Company, Granite City, Ill., five miles north of 
East St. Louis, was destroyed by fire a few days 
ago. Lightning started the blaze. The loss on 
the lime and cement plant is estimated at $125,000. 
Three hundred car loads of alfalfa meal belonging 
to the Corno Mills Company of St. Louis, also were 
destroyed, involving a loss of $75,000. 
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RETAILERS OF BUFFALO. 

Buffalo, N. Y., April 19.—Positively a big building 
year is on. There is only one voice in that regard 
among the people in Buffalo who are in touch with 
that trade. Some say they look for a boom. Others 
figure that their sales are at least 50 per cent ahead 
of last year to date, though they have no complaint 
to make of 1912. One shipper said that he had 
actually sold everything he had in sight and would 
have to begin anew, as if it were the opening of 
the year. Buffalo has a large amount of heavy 
building unfinished from last year and quite an 
amount that was lately finished. There are the 
Marine Bank of seventeen stories, the telephone 
building of fifteen stories and the Natural Gas build- 
ing of nine stories, the last two on adjacent street 
corners; the Electric building, just completed, and 
so on. The extensive Hutchinson High School 
building is just begun by the Durolithic Company 
and the Masten Park High School building is to be 
built this year also. The technical high school 
building, the normal school building and one or 
two grammar school buildings are under way. 

The season is opening rather slowly in spite of the 
light winter, but Buffalo has suffered only in a see 
ondary way from the great March floods. Where 
dealers or builders were drawing supplies from the 
Ohio Valley they have had to wait for them. As a 
rule they do not appear to be interested in these op 
erations directly. Though the cement operations at 
Akron in this county are not very active, the gypsum 
plants at Oakfield in the adjoining county appear 
to be running strong enough to make up for a large 
amount of slackness, Buffalo capital being consid- 
erably interested in them, 

For a wonder not a single member of the build- 
ers’ supply trades interviewed mentioned politics 
or said that the tariff was going to hurt business. 
Everybody seemed to have forgotten the existence 
of congress and there was no thought of what it 
might do. Possibly it is the idea that all that has 
been discounted, so that the business of the country 
is bound to go ahead this year anyhow. There is 
need of more outlay in local building and there is 
money to make it with, as well as courage to go 
ahead. What more is needed? 

The views of the tile and builders’ supply house 
of A. Lyth & Son quite tallied with the general 
report. ‘‘It looks good’’ was the first response from 
the office and then there was comparison made with 
the business of last year. That had been satisfac 
tory, but there was prospect of going quite beyond 
that. There had been some delays from floods, as 
some supplies come from Ohio factories, but as much 
dealing is had with the cement center at Akron in 
this county the delays have not been large. 

The Thorn Cement Company is generally known 
as the Buffalo representative of the Lehigh Port 
land Cement Company, of Allentown, Pa. Business 
is good and is already ahead of last year at this 
time. It has not yet caught up with 1911, to date, 
but will very soon do so. Orders from city build- 
ers are decidedly liberal. The company has fur 
nished a big lot of cement for the erection of the 
Marine Bank building, the largest and tallest block 
in the city. The senior memter, A. W. Thorn, went 
to Europe in February, to remain till July, leaving 
the management in the hands of A. G, Thorn. 

The office of the Paragon Wall Plaster Company 
is now at 500 Michigan street. I. L. Lane, secre 
tary and general manager, said that there was every 
prospect of a big business ahead. He felt so from 
his own orders and he had lately been talking with 
several heavy city coneerns in the iron and similar 
branches of business, all of whom agreed that there 
was more good business in sight than for a long 
time. The company has a contract for furnishing 
a large amount of cement for the new Hutchinson 
High School building, which is a big block on which 
work has just begun. There appeared to be no 
clouds in the business sky at present. Orders were 
now decidedly ahead of last year. The company 
uses the Alpha cement, of Alpha, N. J. 

M. A. Reeb is one of the busy men in the builders’ 
supply business in the city. He was at his cement 
mine at Akron, this county, but the office made good 
in regard to the outlook. The report quite tallied with 
the others. Business was better than last year and 
improving steadily. As president also of the 
Niagara Gypsum Company, with offices in the same 
building, Mr. Reeb is able to cover numerous 
branches of the supply trade, including plaster 
board, plaster of paris and the like. All are doing 
well. The supplies furnished to the Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal structures in New York are coming 
to an end now, but there is so much more work in 
sight that the amount to be turned out this vear 
would go on increasing. Buffalo is making heavy 
demands on everything in these lines and there is 
a good showing from all directions outside. 

Another side of business is struck by Carroll 
Brothers, who are best known as dealers in sand by 


the car lot, but they also quarry large amounts of 
limestone for the iron furnaces in this territory, 
to be used as flux. The business in both branches 
is called excellent and not only better than the 
very good business of the last year or two, but im- 
proving very fast. All the iron furnaces in this 
vicinity are active and some of them have increased 
their capacity of late. There was no doubt ex- 
pressed that this is to be a big industrial year. 

The Colloseus Cement Cumpany covers a wide 
territory, having shipped large amounts to Boston 
lately and going as far south as Aiken, 8. C. All 
sections are pulling strong. The manager, John 
r. Seymour, also has a good word to say for Buf- 
falo, which is going to do a lot of work this year. 
One city contract alone would take 60,000 barrels 
of cement. This company makes a specialty of 
cement from furnace slag as well as handling other 
cements, 

Bray & Lukens, William F. Bray, manager, speak 
from East Buffalo in quite the same vein. The 
firm has a specialty of architectural terra cotta, 
besides the various more common builders’ sup 
plies, operating especially west of Syracuse. All 
western New York towns are doing well, but it 
appears that Buffalo is leading in activity, as this 
firm sizes up the run of business. Sales have been 
heavy for sometime and are likely to increase. 
There is a large amount of uncontracted work in 
sight, enough, as it looks, for everybody. 

Frank H. Holland, who travels from . Buffalo for 
the Woodville Lime Company, of Toledo, is of 
course out of the city a great part of the time, but 
he is quite as well convinced as anyone that busi- 
ness is ‘‘kusiness’’ this year and is putting in long 
hours to prove the fact to the company. It pays to 
pull hard when there is something good at the other 
end of the line. 

Manager C. C. Calkins, of the Windsor cement 
business in Buffalo of J. B. King & Co., said that 
trade was good, but declined to be interviewed at 
length, because of a pressing engagement. 

‘*The outlook is very bright,’’ said William A. 
Anderson, Buffalo agent of the Keystone Powder 
Company, who handles a large amount of explosives 
connected with rock reduction. Though the com- 
pany is now making a specialty of farming with 
dynamite it is not in any way neglecting old lines. 
The trade all through finds this year a very active 
one, with everything pulling strong and in the one 
direction. 

J. H. Ross, one of Buffalo’s veteran shippers of 
cement, spoke of the trade as decidedly ahead of 
any recent year, though it had been pretty good 
for some time. Buffalo has long been a dumping 
ground for cement and the market here would have 
been spoiled even in as good a year as 1912 but for 
the fact that the dealers understand this tendency 
and work on contract as much as possible. There 
is not much cement now coming out of Akron, N. 
Y., for other sections undersold it so badly that 
many of the concerns have shut down. Mr. Ross 
now sells Lehigh, Saylor’s, Dragon and other brands 
of cement. The demand for supplies in his line 
in Buffalo has been chiefly for inside work, but 
building promises to be active from now on. Mr. 
Ross is a friend of Rock Propucts and ‘says it is 
one of the best trade papers in the country. 

Machwirth Bros. Co. sometime ago went out of 
the stone trade, in which it was formerly active, 
and is now making a specialty of sheet metal work. 
It is in the closest touch with the building trade 
and J. L. Kronenberg, secretary and treasurer of 
the company, says he looks to see Buffalo do more 
building this year than it did last, though that was 
a big year. He finds that prices are slashed a good 
deal, but there will be business for everybody, 
amounting fairly to a boom. 


NEW CONCERN IN LOUISVILLE. 

The Louisville Builders’ Supply Company has been 
organized to begin business on May 1, in the Louis 
ville market. The president of the company is A. E 
Bradshaw, of Indianapolis, well known to the build 
ing supply industry as president of the Indianapolis 
Mortar & Supply Co. The general manager of the 
Louisville operations will be A. E. Livingston, who 
has for many years heen connected with the business 
as salesman for the Union Lime & Cement Co. The 
new concern has opened offices in the Real Estate 
Trust Building and secured warehouses on the Illinois 
Central tracks and on the Monon Railroad tracks. 
They have already provided themselves with teams 
and automobiles for the delivery of builders’ sup- 
plies, and have made connections with manufacturers 
of lime, cement, plaster, lath and other lines of spe 
cialties required by building contractors. <A_ big 
Lehigh sign was the first piece of furniture that Mr. 
Livingston got for the new office. Extensive and 
attractive show rooms to display a great variety of 
bricks, and a very full line of specialties are being 
fitted up. 


LOUISVILLE RETAILERS. 

Louisville, Ky., April 19, 1913.—The new: business 
house being erected by the Whallen Brothers, 
heavy property owners of Louisville, will help boom 
the business of Owen Tyler, one of the leading local 
supply men during the future. Mr. Tyler has the 
contract for the material for the front of the strue- 
ture. Terra cotta will be used, and Mr. Tyler ex- 
pects the building to rank among the handsomest 
in this city. Sandford Vaughan & Sons have the 
general contract and will begin work very shortly, 
now being engaged in razing the ruins, near Fourth 
and Jefferson streets. The old building was gutted 
by a fire about a year ago. L. M. Parsons, con- 
nected with Mr. Tyler, recently returned from 
Evansville, Ind., and other Ohio river points, and 
reported residents of those cities as much gratified 
over the recession of the Ohio and generally op- 
timistie. 

The R. B. Tyler Company has been somewhat 
delayed in getting into its new home on Fourth 
street, near Main, weather conditions having held 
back the completion of the new quarters. Exten- 
sive alterations are being made in the building, and 
the Tyler company will possess every facility for 
transacting a large volume of business shortly. The 
entire structure will be occupied. It is three stories 
in height. 

Donald MeDonald, Jr., one of the cleverest if 
among the youngest members of the supply trade, 
will be in charge of the display branch of the 
Tyler company’s business. One line which has been 
especially active with the corporation recently has 
been crushed stone. A plant is operated at 
Tucker’s Station, near Louisville, and the company 
is sold well ahead on this product. 

The National Roofing & Supply Company suffered 
some damage to its warehouse at Floyd and Fulton 
streets through the rise of the Ohio river, the loss 
being small, however. With the recession of the 
water, the company again is in good shape, with 
enough work on hand to keep it going until larger 
contracts break. 

Business was necessarily suspended by the Sam 
F. Troxell Company during the flood period. The 
company was unfortunately located, being on Third 
street near the river. When the water began to 
rise, the office of the Troxell company was one of 
the first to suffer. The first floor was inundated 
and the second was threatened. However, prepara- 
tions for the flood were made and the loss was 
slight. As soon as the river receded business was 
actively resumed. President Troxell is complacent 
over recent conditions, despite his own incon- 
venience, 

An increase over the same period a year ago is 
the flattering report offered by L. M. Rice, of the 
Central Paint & Roofing Company. The flood af- 
fected this concern only indirectly, causing a 
scarcity of stock for a time. In spite of this draw- 
back, the company did nicely, and is putting more 
business on its books than a year ago. The line of 
asphalt shingles recently taken on is showing signs 
of much life and evidently will be highly popular 
here this year. 

Louisville was threatened by a lime famine for 
several days, the Union Cement & Lime Company 
being the first to break the ice and relieve the 
situation. Both the Kosmos Portland Cement Com- 
pany and the J. B. Speed & Company were forced 
to close down their kilns, as was the Union Cement 
& Lime. Stocks on hand were extremely low, and 
building contractors shortly found that there was 
little or no lime to be had in any quarter. Ac- 
cordingly the situation was becoming acute when 
the Union Cement & Lime Company put its kilns 
back into operation and resumed distribution. With 
building operations held down by high waters, the 
company’s cement business has slumped somewhat, 
though better weather is reviving trade. 

The Kentucky Pipe Covering Company, 108 West 
Main: street, this city, has filed amended articles 
of incorporation, increasing its capitalization from 
$2,000 to $10,000. The debt limit is increased from 
$5,000 to $20,000. H. F. Weber is manager of the 
company, which handles asbestos goods. 


BECOMES CORPORATION. 


The retail business of Chester A. Harris & 
Co., at Champaign, Ill, was taken over a few 
days ago by a company and the name changed to 
Harris, Dillavou & Co. A new yard will be opened 
up in Urbana, Ill., and the company will handle 
sand, gravel, cement, wall covering, flue lining, 
sewer pipe, crushed stone, ete. Chester A. Harris 
was made president; John Dillavou, secretary- 
treasurer, and E. 8S. Scott, Jr., manager of the 
sales department. Directors elected were: Chester 
A. Harris, John M. Dillavou, E. 8. Seott, Jr., L. A. 
Busch and L. G. Johnston. 
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PITTSBURGH RETAILERS. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., April 19, 1913.—The Nicola 
Brothers Company, which has had its headquarters 
in the Farmers Bank building for several years, 
has recently erected a fine builders’ supply plant 
at Penn avenue and Lambert street, near the East 
Liberty station where it is now located. The com- 
pany is just putting the finishing touches on the 
$55,000 reinforced concrete bridge at Monessen, 
Pa. 

The Birmingham Supply Company, on the south 
side, anpounces that business is pretty fair. Its 
best trade is in cement and plastering. Building 
operations in that particular section have not 
opened up so well as last year. There is a large 
amount of street work in prospect, however, which 
bids fair to bring up the total of spring sales to a 
satisfactory point. 

The William T. Leggett Company reports busi- 
ness very much better than in 1912 and is getting 
a fine demand for building blocks and sewer pipe. 
They say the market is short of stocks in several 
sizes of the latter and that the floods have greatly 
hindered shipments from the Ohio districts. 

Keller Brothers, from the East End, report things 
rather quiet there as yet. There is every evidence 
that much work will be going forward soon, espe- 
cially in street jobs and the outlook for this rea 
son is much better than in 1912. 

Knox-Strouss & Bragdon report considerable more 
inquiry than last year. Prices are good with some 
chance of their going higher in a few lines and 
the general outlook for business is first class. 

The Manufacturers’ & Contractors’ Club, which 
has had its offices in the Lewis Block for several 
years, has merged with the Builders’ Exchange of 
Pittsburgh, and the latter organization is now 
quartered on the Duquesne Way front of the Ful- 
ton building, where it has the lightest and most 
spacious suite of any similar organization in the 
city. Secretary Lord of the Builders’ Exchange 
is also secretary of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania and the local Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association and is putting the spurs 
into a membership campaign that is proving sue- 
cessful. 

The Pittsburgh Builders’ Exchange held a house 
warming at its new quarters in the Fulton build- 
ing Wednesday, April 10, when a Dutch lunch was 
served to more than 100 representatives of the 
building trades including many contractors. The 
committee in charge of the affair was composed 
of S. N. Murphy, George H. Danforth and R. K. 
Cochrane. 
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SAN FRANCISCO RETAILERS. 


San Francisco, Cal., April 19, 1913.—The Coast 
building material market is still in good shape, 
though the outlook for the future is rather uncer- 
tain. The absence of heavy rains, though it has 
caused no little apprehension in regard to crops, 
has not yet caused any perceptible curtailment in 
the demand for building materials, the opportunity 
for outside work tending rather to stimulate con- 
struction. 

Waterhouse & Price Company, a large building 
material firm with offices, at 59 Third street, will 
move shortly to a new ground-floor location on 
Market street above First. 

The Levensaler-Speir Corporation, handling sev- 
eral lines of material, including the Mound House 
Plaster Company’s products, has opened offices ad- 
joining that firm in the Monadnock building. 

The Anderson-Hall Builders’ Supply Company has 
been incorporated at Fresno, Cal., with a capital 
stock of $10,000, by A. W. Anderson, E. E. Hall 
and E. A. Williams. 

W. S. MeLean, sales manager of the Holmes Lime 
Company, says: ‘‘We note a marked improvement 
in the February and March business over January. 
In addition to building work going on at the Fair, 
operations both in San Francisco and in Alameda 
county are on the increase, consequently the con- 
sumption of building materials is slowly and surely 
on the increase. Owing to late March rains and 
showers in April, conditions are much improved 
and there is a stronger feeling everywhere of pros- 
perity to come, which all reacts favorably on build- 
ing conditions.’’ 





The recent merger of the Contractors’ Supply Co., 
Norfolk, Va., with the Norfolk Building Supplies 
Corporation of that city, has been further extended 
by the taking over of the Clark Sash & Door Co., 
making the parent company a $500,000 corporation. 
The name of the Norfolk Building Supplies Cor- 
poration is retained, and the business will be ex- 
tended throughout eastern North Carolina and Tide- 
water Virginia. Richard B. Tucker is manager and 
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EASTERN PAVING BRICK MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION FORMED. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., April 19, 1913.—John B. 
Creighton, of New Castle, Pa., has leased the 
enameling plant formerly operated by the <Auto- 
matic Machine Company at Ellwood City, Pa. He 
will install new machinery at once and employ 50 
men. 





The New Castle Brick & Clay Company, capital 
$10,000, has been incorporated at New Castle, Pa., 
by the following men: H. R. Beegle, New Galilee, 
and KE. R. Sheaffer and W. B. Sheaffer, New Castle. 

Houston Brothers Company report their sewer 
pipe and brick plants both very busy. Secretary 
Windsor thinks the outlook is very much better 
than in 1912, especially in sewer pipe. Stocks are 
low, prices are firm and the chances are that higher 
quotations will be named within the next three or 
four months. 

On March 25 there was formed at the Fort Pitt 
Hotel in this city, the Eastern Paving Brick Man- 
ufacturers’ Association with the following officials: 
President, Charles E. Foster, Bradford, Pa.; vice 
presidents, J. B. Hammond, Bolivar, N. Y., and W. 
M. Hodges, Bradford, Pa.; secretary, C. E. Young, 
Pittsburgh; treasurer, E. P. Mayer, Bridgeville. 
The new association adopted a uniform agreement 
for the sale of brick to contractors and munici- 
palities. All of the manufacturers who were mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania Paving Brick Manuface- 
turing Association were admitted into the new 
association and the funds of the former organi- 
zation were transferred to the Eastern association. 
A splendid address was made to the brick makers 
by H. H. MacDonald, assistant secretary of the 
National Paving Brick Association at Cleveland. 





OHIO CLAY NEWS. 

A. C. Henkle, of Washington Court House, Ohio, 
is arranging to build a plant there for the manu- 
facture of silo blocks. The industry in that part 
of Ohio is growing very rapidly. 

The West Virginia Fire Clay Company, which has 
offices in the Diamond Bank building, Pittsburgh, 
has bought a clay mining plant near Irondale, 
Ohio, and is: selling fire clay in large quantities. 

Miller & Coulson are troubled over the car short- 
age. They are manufacturing 4,500 8 x 8-inch 
building tile a day at their plant at Salineville, 
Ohio, and its output will be considerably increased 
in the near future. They are now installing new 
machinery. They mine about as fine a sewer pipe 


clay as can be found in Ohio. This firm also has 
a plant at Reynoldsville, Pa., which was turning 
out 3,000 building blocks every day before the 
flood, which caused quite a delay in its operations. 
The Eastern Ohio Sewer Pipe Company is build- 
ing a large plant at Irondale, Ohio, where the sewer 
pipe interests seem to find a natural center. 
Sewer pipe people are greatly delayed in getting 
shipments trom Ohio, chiefly in the district around 
Uhrichsville. In this section the flood made con- 
siderable havoe and the railroads are practically 
out of business. 


The Harbison- Walker Refractories Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., proposes building an extensive ad- 
dition to its fire brick plant at Monument. The 
contract for the same has been awarded to Charles 
S. Wilcox, Philipsburg, Pa., who will immediately 
put a force of men to work to push the improve- 
ments to an early completion. 


The Swanson Brick & Tile Company, incorporated 
at Frindley, Minn.; capital stock, $15,000. Incor- 
porators: Geo. W. Swanson, C. A. Swanson and C. 
J. Swanson of Frindley and Theodore Nelson, 
Anoka, Minn. The company will manufacture brick, 
tile and other clay products and cement products. 


The Fairmount Brick Company at Fairmount, 
W. Va.; capital stock, $50,000. Organized to estab- 
lish plant to manufacture brick, building tile, ete.; 
daily capacity, 50,000 bricks. 

The Trimble Paving Brick Company at Dayton, 
Ohio; capital stock, $350,000; to manufacture pav- 
ing brick and other clay products. R. T. Baker and 
J. H. Simpson, ineorporators. 

The Milwaukee (Wis.) department of public 
works is calling for proposals for doing the work 
and furnishing the materials for laying permanent 
brick pavement with sand cushion and concrete 
foundations in twenty-four different alleys in that 
city. Nearly 20,000 square yards of brick will be 
required. 





DISPLAY ROOM OF OWEN TYLER. 

The display room of Owen Tyler, one of the 
leading Louisville (Ky.) supply men, is of unusual 
beauty and sets off the various lines to best ad- 
vantage. Mr. Tyler has featured his brick busi- 
ness recently with splendid results, largely through 
the exhibit which may be found in his establish- 
ment on the second floor of the Tyler building. 
Mr. Tyler represents the Hydraulic Press Brick 
Company, which is the manufacturer of ‘‘ Hytex.’’ 
This line is proving an exceedingly popular one 
in Louisville, largely from the fact that Mr. Tyler 
is pushing it aggressively through his display. 
The various brick are shown as they would appear 
when actually up, and prospective builders are 
enabled to compare the grades carefully. 





SECTION OF DISPLAY ROOM OF OWEN TYLER, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SAND AND 
GRAVEL PRODUCERS. 











Meets Annually. 


OFFICERS. 
F, W. Renwick, Chicago Gravel Co., 343 58. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill............ President 


H. H. Halliday, Halliday Sand Co., Cairo, Ill. 
tun et be kseeds cee kanes ee First Vice-President 
W. F. Bradley, Ohio & Michigan Sand & Gravel 


Oo... Wane, GRO... cacy Second Vice-President 
H. F. Curtis, Lyman Sand Co., Omaha, Neb. 

ep Peo e ts eee ee Third Vice-President 
Lee R. Witty, Wabash Sand & Gravel Co., 

Terre Haute, Ind......... Fourth Vice-President 
J. J. Neary, Utica Fire Sand Co., Utiea, Ill. 

te eI oat ie ak be Wikigk eo Fifth Vice-President 
Cc. H. Brand, Atwood-Davis Sand Co., Chicago, 

ee ee cnn seh t nee es Oe ean AR See Treasurer 
Chas, D. Warner, Chicago, Ill............. Secretary 


CHICAGO SAND AND GRAVEL NEWS. 

Chieago, April 21.—Producers of sand and gravel 
are much gratified over the healthy conditions in 
the industry this month. Business has been ex- 
ceptionally brisk and shipments have been heavier 
than known in the past at this time of the year. 
The demand for sand and gravel shows a marked 
increase over last year and with the improvement 
work railroads have in contemplation and are now 
ready to begin, will impel added momentum to the 
already increased demand for sand and gravel 
experienced in the last two months. Prices under 
these conditions, which show more work in sight 
this year than usual, are better than last year, 
are strong with an upward tendency and will give 
producers a fair margin of profit during the summer 
season. Indications point to continued great ac- 
tivity this year in this industry, and a greater 
feeling of optimism prevails in the ranks of pro- 
ducers of sand and gravel than has existed in 
past years. 

Cc. H. Brand of the Atwood-Davis Sand Com 
pany, spoke of the conditions in the sand trade 
this year as good, with brighter prospects ahead 
than last year at this time. ‘‘We are doing a 
nice business this month,’’ he said, ‘‘and prices are 
nearer what they should be to leave us a reasonable 
margin of profit than they have been for some 
time in the past. There is much work in con 
templation the coming season which will require 
large quantities of sand. Railroads in the city 
and near by have in view many improvements, 
which if carried out will create a stiff demand for 
our product this summer. Weather condition were 
unusually bad during Mareh, holding back many 
improvements contemplated, which now, the weather 
becoming settled, will go ahead without further 
hindrance which sand producers are now feeling 
in an inereased activity in demand and shipments. 
Conditions in the sand industry are healthy and 
the situation decidedly bright. Prices are fair 
and we believe will remain so during the summer 
months. ’’ 

F, W. Renwick, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Joliet Sand & Gravel Company, re- 
ported that he had never seen so much business at 
the opening of a season as this year. ‘‘Prices,’’ 
he said, ‘‘are advancing and in all probability will 
remain good during the year and shipments are 
exceedingly heavy and larger than they were in 
past years. Business in March was slow in strong 
contrast with this month’s activity. There is lots 
of big work in sight from railroads in particular. 
The recent floods have put it up to the railroads 
making repairs and doing construction work, who 
are using much sand and gravel. Conditions in the 
trade are most gratifying. Business is more than 
normal and everything looks bright.’’ 

C. H. Stebbins, of the Lake Shore Sand Company, 
said: ‘*Conditions in the sand and gravel industry 
this vear are most satisfactory, decidedly better 
than last year, with prices fair and strong indica- 
tions that these prices will be maintained through- 
out the season. The outlook is exceedingly bright 
and the coming season full of promise of great ac- 
tivity, as more work is in sight in eyery direction 
than usual.’’ 

P. M. Lewis, of the American Sand & Gravel 
Company, was pleased with the present situation in 


the trade. He said: ‘‘ Business is brisk and ship 
ments are heavy. Prices are materially better 
than they were in the past with a practical assur 
ance that they will hold the same during the com- 
ing season. There is more work in sight this year 
than ever before and prospects were never better.’’ 

P. M. Richardson, president of the Richardson 
Sand Company, producers and shippers of washed 
crushed gravel and washed sand, said: ‘‘Condi- 
tions in the trade are in every way good and 
healthy. Business with us is excellent and ship- 
ments large. There is much work to be done this 
year and prospects for great activity to the end 
of the year never better. Prices are better than 
they were last season.’’ 


PITTSBURGH SAND AND GRAVEL CONCERNS 
MAKING BIG PREPARATIONS. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., April 19, 1913.—River sand com- 
panies were badly damaged and their operations 
were entirely suspended on account of the recent 
floods which, while not quite so bad in the imme- 
diate Pittsburgh district, were far the worst in 
outlying sections that have ever been experienced. 
Sufficient warming was given to most of the Alle- 
gheny and Monongahela river concerns near Pitts- 
burg to enable them to tie up their craft and pre- 
pare for a worse flood than actually happened. It 
was only during the past week that operations 
could be resumed with any sort of safety. The 
damage done is almost incaleulable and the amount 
of construction work that will follow immediately 
in the wake of this flood is going to be truly enor- 
mous. Railroads have never been so badly dam 
aged and they will require hundreds of carloads of 
building sand for general construction and con- 
crete purposes. Bridges by the dozen have been 
washed out and must be replaced, and in many 
sections a big building era will follow the receding 
of the waters. 

The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. lately purchased 
a big Marion Steam Shovel for use at its sand 
plant near Kittanning, Pa. The shovel weighs 69 
tons and was bought by Walter Reisgen, superin- 
tendent of the company. 

The Holly Sand Co., of Carlisle, Pa., capital $25,- 
000, has been incorporated by the following men: 
John E. Bashore, Holly Springs, Pa.; Robert W. 
Piffer, Boiling Springs, Pa.; and Chester C. Bashore 
of Carlisle, Pa. 

The Ashland Stone & Sand Co. is a new concern 
at Ashland, Ohio, which has been organized re- 
cently by the following men: R. D. Heaton, W. H. 
Bunting and Frank J. Laubenstein. 

The Chillicothe Sand & Gravel Co. is making big 
improvements to its plant at Chillicothe, Ohio. A 
steam shovel is being installed and a 300-gallon- 
per-minute pump will also be put in shortly. This 
will increase the present output about ten car- 
loads per day. 

The Rodgers Sand Co. is starting the busy sea- 
son with the best fleet of sand barges that has 
ever been seen on the local rivers. Its purchase 
last year of several steel barges makes it-away at 
the head of the procession in this line and gives 
it unequaled facilities for handling promptly very 
large quantities of sand and gravel. 

Homegardner & Hendrickson, of Sandusky, O., 
have bought the steam barge Alice McGill, which 
will be operated by them as a sand steamer. This 
barge has a length of 127 feet, breadth of 28 feet 
and gross tonnage of 264. It will give the con- 
cern the use of three sand suckers. 

Unusual activity is noticed this spring along the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railroad in de- 
veloping extensive areas of sand and stone. Most 
of these are near Harvey’s Run, Pa. The old 
Gocella quarry near Grove Summit is running full 
capacity and three smaller crushers have also been 
installed lately in that vicinity. There is also a 
big crusher plant being built on the main line of 
the B. R. & P. near that point. 

The Trumbull Sand & Stone Co. has recently 
started work on a mammoth sand plant at its quar- 
ries in Braceville township, Trumbull county, Ohio. 
This plant will oecupy the place of the original 
plant built twenty years ago. It will have a daily 
output of 1500 tons of crushed stone sand and will 
be operated by electrie power. 

The Pittsburgh White Sand Co. has recently in- 
creased its capital from $87,500 to $100,000. | 

The Winfield Sand & Mineral Co. luckily es- 
eaped the recent big floods. Its quarries in But 
ler county, Pa., are in better shape than ever be- 
fore at the beginning of the year, for consider- 
able new machinery was installed last year. It 
is doing a splendid business in glass sand and re- 
ports prospects in general much better than in 
1912. 


LOUISVILLE SAND AND GRAVEL PLANTS 
SLIGHTLY CRIPPLED BY FLOODS. 

Louisville, Ky., April 19, 1918.—The Ohio River 
Sand Company is again hard at work, with its 
diggers making up for lost time. The company 
was among those which were driven from their 
homes by the Ohio. Its location was particularly 
exposed, nine feet of water being the stage on the 
site the company’s plant occupies. All articles of 
value had been removed to the second floor in 
anticipation of the deluge, however, so the com- 
pany escaped lightly. With the rapid recession of 
the river, the offices were re-opened, things brushed 
off and business taken up where it had been aban- 
doned. ‘The company notified contractors through 
the daily papers that it was again ready to furnish 
sand and gravel, and demand is as good as could 
be wished, according to Secretary John M, Settle. 

The local plant of the E. T. Slider Company, lo- 
cated on the district known as the ‘‘Point,’’ was 
cut off temporarily, but now is again working hard. 
The New Albany branch was a little later in getting 
back into harness, being nearer the river. The 
local office got off easily, being about the last place 
to get the water. The Slider branch felt the flood 
but lightly, and lost but a few days. Capt. ‘‘Jack’’ 
Mitchell, the veteran head of the company on this 
side of the Ohio, reported that the output of the 
company was as good as usual, practically, the 
sand being up to standard, even: if the gravel was 
a little muddy. This defect will remedy itself 
shortly, according to Capt. Mitchell, Twenty teams 
are being worked by the company, which indicates 
something of the condition of business. 

Andrew Hoertz, who is one of the well-known 
local sand dealers, was one of the fortunates, suf- 
fering the effects of the flood only a little. Mr. 
Hoertz had a good sized stock of sand and gravel 
on hand, and was able to supply the demand with- 
out trouble. Mr. Hoertz specializes in work for 
the local city railway and is finding that corpora- 
tion making as many improvements as ever in its 
system, and consequently keing a heavy buyer of 
sand and gravel. 


ILLINOIS SAND AND GRAVEL NEWS. 

Springfield, Ill., April 19.—R. A. Savill, for forty- 
two years in the retail sand and gravel business at 
Canton, has disposed of his business to the Clayton 
& Hebb Construction Company. 

The Lineoln Sand and Gravel Company of Lin- 
coln was hard hit by the high waters, being put 
completely out of business. 

The gravel pits in northern Illinois opened the 
last week in March with the intention of running 
at full blast as soon as possible. Among them were 
the A. Y. Reed Gravel Company at Elgin, the 
Reinert pits near Algonquin, and the Chicago 
Gravel Company with its pits at Coleman and 
Crystal Lake. 


Allegheny Sand and Gravel Company, of Olean; 
$25,000; Gordon Cook, E. H. Kenney, 8. D. Noble, all 
of Olean, N. Y. 

The Milwaukee Sand and Gravel Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; an amendment reducing its capital 
from $50,000 to $30,000, 

The Cape Fear Gravel Company, Ine., of Nor- 
folk, Va., capital $10,400 paid in, domesticates with 
principal North Carolina office in Lillington, Har- 
nett county. 





The Hatch-Byrne Co., San Antonio, Tex., mining 
sand and gravel, has been incorporated. Capital 
#40,000. Incorporators: H. J. Hatch, E. A. Byrne 
and Edward Case. 





California Rock and Gravel Company, Los An- 
geles, Calif.; capital stock, $50,000; subscribed, 
$500. Directors: Charles E. Rhodes, W. 8S. Cook, 
Roy Kirkpatrick, J. E. Wilson, Jr., Varnie L. 
Rhodes. 





The Pine Grove Sand Company, Spokane, Wash., 
recently made application to the county commis- 
sioners for a permit to erect an electric power line 
from the east city limits to the intersection of the 
Shelton road. The electric power to be used will 
be transmitted to the sand pits of the company and 
used for operating machinery. 





Workmen in the employ of the South St. Paul 
Sand and Gravel Company, St. Paul, Minn., recently 
began overhauling the huge steam shovel and other 
equipment in the pit off Grand avenue in the suburb 
preparatory to starting operations for the season. 
G. D. Fisher, manager, says that the outlook is for 
one of the biggest building seasons the Northwest 
has ever had. F 
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“BERKELEY” 
High-Calcium 


LIME 


SECURITY SERVICE 
“AT YOUR SERVICE” 


Efficient attention to YOUR orders and 
YOUR inquiries. 

Material selected and prepared to suit 
YOUR needs. 

Shipments when YOU want them, and 
as you would have them. 


Prices in proportion to Quality. 


Security Cement and Lime Co., 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


SECURITY 
PORTLAND 
CEMENT 






































“A A” romier * 


“The Best That Can Be Made” 


The reason that “Cuicaco AA” 
dealers continue to enjoy 
the largest share of the cement 
business in their respective ter- 
ritory, is due to the User who, 
during the past fifteen years, 
has had ample opportunity to 
acquaint himself with the 
superiority of this particular 
brand, and who uses it, in 
preference to all others. 
Besides, we assist the 


dealer in marketing 
our product. 


Write for full particulars 
and prices today. 


Chicago Portland 
Cement Co. 
30 No. La Salle St., Chicago 
































THE 


Standard 
Brands 


Portland Cement 


Lightest in Color 
Highest Tensile Strength 


ALWAYS UNIFORM 
Always the same high 
quality. Prompt ship- 
ment guaranteed at all 
times and made pos- 
sible, as each mill is lo- 
cated within switching 
limits of the two great- 
est railroad centers of 
the West. You are 


assured of your orders 


SALES OFFICE: ° 
pa mtg econ being promptly filled. 





SALES OFFICE: 
Liggett Bidg., St. Louis 





MANUFACTURED BY 


Union Sand & Material Co. 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY MEMPHIS 
Liggett Bidg. Long Bldg. Tenn. Trust Bidg 














WETHRPRUFE 





WATERPROOF. 
Bates 


Valve 


Open 
Mouth 






































TRADE MARK 





=n 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


WATERPROOF 


An Extra Heavy, Extra Strong 
WATERPROOF PAPER BAG 


For Cement, Plaster, Lime, Etc. 


West Jersey Bag Co 


Camden, N. J. 
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OTTAWA SILICA CO. 
Ottawa, Ill. 


Weshed-Steam Dried and Screened © 


White Sand 


Facing Concrete Blocks 
Ornamental Concrete Stone 
White Plaster 

Roofing 

Exterior Plastering 

Sawing Stone and Marble, etc. 





Unexcelled for 


Analysis 99.90% 


Prices, Freight Rates and Samples on Application 


Shipped in Paper Lined Box 
Cars or in 175-lb. Bags 


You can order less than a carload, in fact shipments as 
small as five 175 lb. bags can be delivered economically. 


LARGEST SHIPPERS OF WHITE SAND IN THE UNITED STATES 








Notice! 
iS Deslers and Miadadactarers: 


The entire second floor of the 


magnificent, new INSURANCE 
EXCHANGE BUILDING on 
Jackson Boulevard has been opened 
to a PERMANENT DISPLAY 
and MARKET of BUILDING 
MATERIALS and SUPPLIES. 
Under one roof will be the best of 
materials, supplies and devices 
known to the building world. 


For Space, Diagram of Floor and Further 
Information, address 


J. P. Foraker, Manager, 


BUILDING MATERIAL EXHIBIT 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 
CHICAGO 











MEACHAM & WRIGHT COMPANY 
CEMENT 


CHICAGO 

















Oldest American Portland 
Used by the United States Government since 1876 


SALES OFFICES: 


Saylor’s Portland Cement 


COPLAY CEMENT MANUFACTURING CO. 


Reinforced concrete is the best and 
T E EL F M cheapest building material known today. 
The waste in wood forming has been the 


The Morrill System Solves the Problem paar apg yang 6 Lappe 


be used over a hundred times, adjustable 
to all dimensions, for walls, columns, 
parditions and floors. All are of heavy 
pressed steel, wedge connections auto- 
matically coming to line, locked and un- 
locked by the stroke of a hammer. Steel 
forms are a permanent investment, cutting 
out competition, better work, better finish, 
more speed at less cost for permanert 
structures. Fire-proof, damp-proof, paint- 
proof and repair-proof. 

A card today will bring catalogues of 
steel forms, poured bungalows <a saan. 
They will interest you and pay you to 
investigate. 











Read & Morrill 
Steel Moulds Co. 


Pouring ofan, de fame Two-Tier Swing Up Process. 179 Joralemon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 























Fifth Avenue Building, 1106 Land Title Bldg., 
NEW YORK CITY PHILADELPHIA 
ROBERT W. HUNT JNO. J. CONE JAS. C. HALLSTED D. W. McCNAUGHER 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO., ENGINEERS 
INSPECTION CEMENT & REINFORCING STEEL 
CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL TESTING 


Chicago New York Pittsburgh St. Louis London 
Montreal San Francisco Toronto Mexico City Seattle 








| CRUSHED STONE 


Only perfect stone for Concrete in the Southwest. Carefully graded in 
size, and of the Quality that makes satisfaction and profit. 
Delivered all points in 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas 
with Santa Fe Service 


The Moline Lime, Stone and Cement Co., Moline, Kan. 


























WHIT Whitehall Cement 
Manufacturing Co. 


1722 Land Title Bldg. 








PORTLAND CEMENT Philadelphia 





PORTLAND CEMENT LIME PLASTER 
RICHARD K. MEADE, Mem: ‘Am.inet. Chem. Enss. 
Chemical, Mechanical and Industrial Engineer 
202 N. Calvert Street,"Baltimore, Md. 

Plans and Specifications for Improvement of Old Plants or Construction of New. 


Inspection, Tests and Analyses. Advice as to Improvement of Product or the 
Economic Operation of Plants. Reports on Properties and Raw Materials. 
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Study the Layout of this “S-A” Gravel Plant 


A travelling hopper on a portable “‘S-A”’ Belt Con- 
veyor 300 feet centers serves the steam shovel. A 
180-foot ‘‘S-A’”’ Conveyor raises the gravel to the plant. 
Material rejected by the screens to the crusher is raised 

again to the main conveyor by a 98-foot ‘‘S-A” con- 
proved Gilbert § Screen. veyor. Three sizes of gravel and one of sand are 
ing plate, which receives passed into the bins. ‘This is an ‘‘S-A” Gravel Wash- 
— from the ing Plant designed to suit certain local conditions. 

It is owned and operated by the Battjes Fuel & Build- 
ing Material Company, of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, and was com- 
= pletely described 


in our December 
“Labor Saver.” 

























This is the “S-A” Im- 






me 


war 





This shows a typical layout of an “S-A’”’ Gravel Washing System. Gravel 
is delivered from the belt conveyor at the left into the first Gilbert Screen. This 
screen rejects the largest size to the bins and passes the fines into the next screen. 
This screen in turn rejects the next larger size and so on. ‘The fines from the 
last screen pass with the water into the settling tank which rejects the clean sand 
to the bin and passes off the clay and silt in solution with the water. Note that 
under this arrangement, the large stones are 
rejected first and thus relieve the screen of 
excessive wear. Also, note that the material 
must all be discharged against the stream of 
water insuring perfect washing of every par- 
ticle rejected to the bins, and increasing the 
efficiency of the screens. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 


New York Pittsburg St. Louis San Francisco Chicago Los Angeles 
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The “Labor Saver” during 1912 
_ described 16 modern gravel 
washing plants 


each one designed to meet cer- 
tain local requirements. These 
16 plants represented only our 
most interesting installations 
selected from a great many 
plants designed and erected by 
us. You can have the “Labor 
Saver’ free if you’re interested 
in the latest designs and improv- 
ments in modern conveying ma- 
rorya Send us your name 
and address. 
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Water-proofing of Cement Work 







Y results from the use of 
1j/ Maumee 
y// Compound 


/ 





SPECIFICATIONS AND SAMPLES 
ON REQUEST 


403 ST. CLAIR BUILDING 


TOLEDO, 0. 








TRADE MARK. 





Let Us Replace 
Your Worn Screens 




















F. L. SMIDTH & CO. new York 


or other portions of your plant which need overhauling and 





SPECIALISTS IN repair. 
Engineering Cement Works We can furnish you a new chain link, a new pillow block, 
AND anew conveyor roll, a new rope drive, a new set of screens or 


a new plant complete. 





Cement Making Machinery 








Of course, if you are to diseard the old plant, or rebuild it 
entirely we would want you to make it a Webster Method 
Plant—using the Webster ‘“Cyl-cone” Sereen, which you have 
read about—or ought to—in our Catalog No. 38. 


The Webster M’f’g Company 


TIFFIN, OHIO 
CHICAGO, 815-817 Fisher Bldg. (39) NEW YORK, 88-90 Reade St. 

















THE FULLER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designing, Constructing and Operating Engineers 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS 
Cement, Hydrated Lime and Gypsum Plants a Specialty 


OFFICES: Allentown Natl. Bank Bldg. - - #§ ALLENTOWN, PA 
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A SPECIAL BELT FOR ELEVATING AND CONVEYING 
CEMENT, SAND, GRAVEL, CRUSHED ROCK, ETC. 


Rexall 


Double Stitched 


Belting 


Are you interested in a belt which will not only give maximum service handling 
your product, but will also cause no trouble from bucket bolts pulling out, plies separ- 
ating, or edge abrasion? 

Write us for sample and convincing ‘“‘ Reasons Why”? REXALL BELTING will fill 
this specification. 





Imperial Belting Company, Chicago 
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UNIVERSAL 


Portland cement is being successfully 
used by all the principal railroads in the 
country—all departments of the U. S. 
Government—Counties and Munici- 
palities—Public Service and Industrial 
Corporations and the country’s most 
prominent Architects, Engineers and 
Contractors. Plantshavingatotal output 
of 12,000,000 barrels of UNIVERSAL 
Portland cement per annum have 
been built to meet their requirements. 
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\ Universal Portland Cement Co. 
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CONCRETE Offices 
CHICAGO 
72 West Adams Street 
| SIR JOHNS | PIT TSBURGH 
RUN W.VA Frick Building 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Security Bank Building 
1 ‘ 


Plants at 
CHICAGO AND PITTSBURGH 
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THE KINGS OF CEMENT. 

The regular meeting of the American Association 
of Portland Cement Manufacturers will be held 
at the Blackstone hotel in Chicago on May 14 and 15. 
Banquet in the evening of the 14th. This is in 
accordance with their regular custom of holding 
meetings alternately in the East and in the West. 





BRAZIL REMOVES RECIPROCITY PREFER- 
ENCE ON CEMENT. 

The bright prospects that were entertained by 
exporters of cement to Brazil. have been somewhat 
dimmed by the action of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment in taking cement out of the preferential duty 
class of commodities used for reciprocity purposes. 

During the past eighteen months cement ex- 
ported from the United States has enjoyed a pref- 
erence of 20 per cent, and a heavy trade has been 
established in a very short time, some 100,000 bar- 
rels being exported a year. The present year 
promised to double this amount. This country was 
beginning to get orders, business being placed for 
Government work on docks and for railways at 
Santos, with indications of development when the 
Brazilian Government authorities recently put into 
execution the new tariff schedule of the budget 
law passed by the Brazilian Congress last December. 

Whether by neglect or oversight, the preference 
duty remained in force for the first two months of 
the present year, as notice was not given through 
official channels. No reasons have as been forth- 
coming from the Brazilian Foreign Office or the 
State Department at Washington, and it is a mat- 
ter of conjecture what are the Brazilian Govern- 
ment’s reasons for removing the reciprocity pref- 
erence. It is believed, however, that it must be 
taken in connection with the coffee valorization 
suit which the’ United States Government has 
brought against coffee importers under the Sherman 
act. Some dissatisfaction was expressed in diplo- 
matic quarters at this action as being of an un- 
friendly character. 

More or less disturbance is expected in the ce- 
ment and shipping trades, as considerable contracts 
were entered into for the present year under the 
old tariff rates. The preferential duty was 80 
cents a barrel, as against $1 a barrel lévied on 
imports not enjoying this privilege. 

J. J. Slechta, general agent of the Lloyd Bra- 


zileiro. in which the Federal Government of 
Brazil is interested explained the situation as 
follows: ‘‘About 1888 Brazil passed a rider to 


the budget law providing that any country im- 
porting coffee from Brazil to the extent of some 
millions bags should enjoy a preferential cover- 
ing thirty or forty articles. In 1906-1907, when the 
tariff was revised, this number was reduced to ten. 
Some eighteen months ago cement was added. No 
other country has imported coffee to the extent 
which made the preferential duty available under 
this stipulation. ’’ 

J. R. Morron, president of the Atlas Portland 
Cement Company, has the following to say: ‘‘We 
do not know as yet what will be the effect of this 


revocation of preferential duties. Brazil, however, 
is lkely to lose any advantages she may have de- 


rived from cheaper cement and flour, both of 
which were becoming factors of importance as 
exports from the United States. The net result 


to us is that the trade may be checked, as we were 
selling at as low a price as we could, hoping to 
find some medium ground for our commodity.’’ 


CEMENT INDUSTRY ABROAD. 
Russia. 


(Translation from Rigasche Industrie Zeitung by Consul 
W. F. Doty, Riga.) 





The cement manufacturers of the Baltic prov- 
inces and St. Petersburg almost doubled their pro 
duction during 1912 compared with 1910, when 
the output equaled only about two-thirds of a total 
possible production. The erection of new mills, 
aided by the moderate capital required for their 
construction, has been so extensive that an over- 
production is predicted for this year. 

Public works such as harbors, railways, high- 
ways and canals take about one-half of all the 
cement produced in this district. Imports from for- 
eign countries, especially from Germany and 
Sweden, amounted to about 450,000 barrels during 
1912, but are expected to fall to 200,000 barrels 
during 1913, with a possible further decline in 1914. 

In the northwestern manufacturing district the 
present price of cement is $2.06 to $2.16 per barrel. 
Imported cement is only slightly higher, viz., $2.32, 
duty paid. At Moscow, on the other hand, prices 
are considerably higher, caused partly by the addi- 
tional freight cost and partly by the action of 
dealers, who have obtained control of the market. 
This has led to the desire that the Government 
should repeal the duty either in part or wholly. 

Such a measure would ruin a flourishing industry 
of northwestern Russia and of Poland, which meets 
keen competition of the mills on the German and 
Austrian frontiers. 

The cement industry must also reckon with the 
price of coal, and it is calculated that a rise of % 
eent per pood (36 pounds) in this article would 
cause a corresponding increase of 2 or 2% cents 
per barrel of 360 pounds in the price of cement. 
The manufacturers of the Northwest use only im- 
ported coal, as experiments with the Donetz Basin 
coal have not proved successful. 

Besides the well-known Polish Cement Syndi- 
cate, there are a number of combines in various 
parts of Russia, whose policy, however, is limited 
to regulating prices. 





Uruguay. 
(Consul Frederick W. Goding, Montevideo.) 

For a number of years an inferior grade of 
cement has been manufactured in one of the sub- 
urbs of Montevideo, which, however, has a very 
limited sale. Large quantities of this material are 
used in the Republic, owing to the introduction of 
steel structural works, such as buildings, bridges, 
ete., and formerly most of it was imported. Mr. 
Metzen, however, of Metzen-Vicente & Co., organ- 
ized a company capitalized at $600,000 and erected 
a plant for its local manufacture, in the suburb 
Sayago, which was opened in 1912. About 5 acres 
of land are utilized. The roomy main building is 
98 feet hich, and is substantially built, with a 
chimney 236 feet high, the roof being of galvanized 
iron. Near it are the offices, laboratories, work- 
rooms, ete. 

The machinery is of German make. The capacity 
of the grinding machine is 551 tons each 24 hours, 
and of a smaller one 5.5 tons per hour; the re- 
volving oven is 148 feet long by 8 feet in diameter. 
There are 15 bins with a capacity of «1,000 barrels 
each. Of the materials used, the clay and lime- 
stone are obtained from the company’s own prop- 
erty, the coal and gypsum are imported, and the 
water is from the city supply. The barrels used are 
made on the premises by machinery, at the rate of 
one barrel per minute. Some 220 men are em- 
ployed. 40 working in each shift. The factory pro- 
duees 150,000 barrels of cement per year, or about 
88 tons each 24 hours. The demand already ecre- 
ated has caused considerable additions to be made 
to the plant and equipment. 

During 1912, 63,436 tons of cement were im- 
ported, mostly from Europe. The price in 1911 
was $1.90 to $1.95 per 100 kilos (220 pounds), gross 
weight, whereas the same brands in 1912 sold for 
$2.40 to $2.45, the local product realizing $2.20 per 
kilo (2.2 pounds), net weight. 

QUALITIES SHOWN BY TEST. 

Recently the Institute for Testing the Strength 
of Materials of the College of Mathematics made 
some trials and analyses as to the resistance of the 
cement manufactured by the Metzen-Vicente fac- 
tory, with the following results: Apparent density, 
average of five tests. 104. Specifie weight, in the 
state it was received, 3,105; after being calcined, 


3,250. Fineness of the ground material: Residue 
of a 542 mesh, 0.2 per cent; of a 900 mesh, 0.4 per 


cent; of a 5,000 mesh, 12 per cent. Roasting: Be- 
ginning of the process, 3.12 hours, and end of 
process, 7 hours. Resistance to extension: Mix- 


ture in water 7 days, 41.4 kilos (91.2 pounds); 28 
days, 51.1 kilos (112.6 pounds); mortar in water 7 
days, 28.5 kilos (62.8 pounds); 28 days, 33.6 kilos 
(74 pounds). Resistance to compression: Mixture 
in water 7 days, 547 kilos (1,206 pounds); 28 days, 
752 kilos (1,657 pounds). By many local experts, 
this cement is considered, in some respects, su- 
perior to the article usually imported. 

Another cement factory is being organized in 
the Department of Minas, by a German syndicate, 
but no particulars are at present available. 


CHICAGO CEMENT NEWS. 

Chieago, April 21.—From all the indications of 
the past months, the promise of a greater consump- 
tion of cement this year than any year in the past 
is confidently looked for by all cement manufac- 
turers. Conditions in the trade never looked better 
than this month. The demand continues more than 
brisk and is inereasing steadily. Shipments are 
heavier at this time of the year than have ever been 
known in the past. The floods in Ohio and Indiana 
causing widespread destruction to railroad property 
and to stocks of dealers calls for much repair work 
and replenishing of stocks of cement held by deal- 
ers, which will create an extra large demand for 
the next twelve months at least. Prices are firm 
and it is believed that another advance may be 
looked for at no late date. The visible supply of 
cars is light, and while no great trouble has been 
experienced on this account making shipments, up 
to the present time, cement manufacturers are urg- 
ing dealers to replenish stocks as quickly as possible 
to avoid taking chances as the ear situation may 
become acute a little later on. 

E. L. Cox, general sales agent of the German- 
American Cement Works, said: ‘‘ Conditions in the 
trade are excellent and remain unchanged from 
last month. Shipments are free with prices and 
market strong. Spot orders are coming in very 
freely. While we had little trouble with shortage 
of cars up to the present time, the visible supply 
of ears is decidedly light. The outlook in the 
cement field is the best it has been in years and it 
keeps us busy taking care of orders that are com- 
ing in faster than: last year at this time.’’ 

Gold Williams, sales manager of the Marquette 
Cement Manufacturing Company, spoke of condi- 
tions in the cement field as exceedingly rosy this 
spring. ‘‘Shipments,’’ he said, ‘‘are very heavy 
and the demand exceedingly brisk, increasing with 
each succeeding week, promising a bigger consump- 
tion of cement than this country has seen any one 
year in the past. Prices are strong and another 
advance may be looked for shortly, the way things 
are going now. The visible supply of cars is light, 
which may cause delays in shipments during the 
summer months. Business has been exceptionally 
good and prospects for rushing business the coming 
season more than flattering.’’ 

Harold M. Seott, western sales manager of the 
Lehigh Portland Cement Company, said: ‘‘The sit- 
uation in the cement trade so far this year has 
been most gratifying and conditions healthier and 
better than in past years. Business has been ex- 
ceedingly brisk and prices firm. Shipments this 
spring have been heavy. Furthermore, the floods 
have caused an extraordinary demand which will 
keep up for twelve months and more, as much con- 
struction and repair work will necessarily have to 
be made by railroads who suffered from flood waters. 
Everything points to a splendid year in the cement 
industry.’’ The ‘‘Lehigh’s’’ offices will be moved 
the middle of May from the Peoples Gas Building 
to the new skyscraper at the corner of State and 
Quincy streets, occupying the entire fifteenth floor 
of the Consumers Building. 

B. F. Affleck, general sales manager of the Uni- 
versal Portland Cement Company, said: ‘‘Condi- 
tions in the cement field never looked better than 
at present. There has been a great demand this 
year, which is steadily increasing, giving promise 
of a greater consumption than any year in the past. 
Prices are firm and well maintained. Bad roads on 
account of rainy weather have been a handicap 
more or less to dealers throughout the country, but 
have not checked the remarkable demand for ce- 
ment.’’ 

J. U. C. MeDaniels, traffic manager of the Chi- 
cago Portland Cement Company, said: ‘‘ Everything 
looks bright and conditions in the cement field never 
were better and from all appearances will remain 
at high ebb this entire year. Shipments, which 
were exceedingly heavy, have fallen off some the 
last two weeks on account of bad weather condi- 
tions, but a bright day immediately brings a rush of 
orders, ’’ 
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THE RETAIL DEALER OF PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 


(By Albert Moyer.) 


The retail dealer in Portland cement is an 
economy to the manufacturer in the distribution 
of the manufacturer’s product, having warehouses 
for reserve stock, and teams for the transportation 
from the reserve stock or the cars direct to the 
point of consumption. The dealer, therefore, in 
reality may be considered a part of the manufac- 
turer’s sales organization, excepting that he does 
not solicit business for the manufacturer direct but 
himself assumes the collection of invoices and sub- 
sequently the credit risk. 

The credit extended to the retailer by the manu- 
facturer may be proportionately greater than the 
credit that the manufacturer might extend to a 
large consumer or other parties not ordinarily pur- 
chasing their supplies through the dealer. While 
the amount of capital that the dealer may possess 
is taken into consideration, greater stress is often 
placed on the business ability of the dealer, and 
the manufacturer should watch the amount of profit 
that the dealer ordinarily receives in the resale of 
the product, the economy with which he conducts 
his business and the care that he exerts in extend- 
ing credit to the consumer. 

The margin of profit on nearly all standard arti- 
cles is considerably less than such margin was ten 
or twenty years ago. Greater care in extending 
credit must therefore be exercised. The dealer 
should sell only to those whose reputation is good 
and if the consumer is financially weak, proper 
security should be obtained. When the dealer ex- 
tends credit to a contractor or consumer, he is 
actually Joaning money and therefore should have 
full knowledge of the security upon which such 
credit is extended. 

Experience in various parts of the country, and 
particularly banking experience, has shown that a 
verified statement of resources and liabilities should 
be obtained before credit is extended. Such state- 
ment of the resources and liabilities of the con- 
sumer should be on a uniform statement blank econ- 
taining all the details which may graphically de- 
velop the actual net assets of the party to whom 
credit is extended. 

A detailed statement is necessary for the reason 
that a condensed statement is often worse than 
none; for instance, a contractor wishes to purchase 
building material amounting to, say, some $30,000, 
and furnishes a condensed statement of his affairs 
showing total assets of $50,000, liabilities $15,000. 
If this is all that is considered, you would be apt 
to consider him solvent, but such may not be the 
ease, for a detailed statement may show that the 
assets are composed of tools, machinery and fixtures 
amounting to $20,000, patents amounting to $10,000, 
real estate $10,000. The remaining $10,000, divided 
into outstanding accounts (some of doubtful value), 
merchandise and cash. 

We all know that tools, machinery, fixtures and 
real estate are a poor medium with which to pay 
debts. Credit protection and consequent loss from 
bad debts can best be obtained by means of an 
association combining your efforts in procuring 
signed and verified statement showing in minute de- 
tail the financial condition of the customer asking 
credit. This should be followed up by an agree- 
ment among the members of the association that 
when a party proves to be in bad eredit by failing 
to pay his bills or from other information received, 
that he will be listed as such, a list being fur- 
nished each member confidentially. All members 
then agree that they will not sell such parties ex- 
cepting for cash until such party has liquidated his 
debts or, has shown himself to be financially able 
and willing to pay for any material contracted for. 

When one of the dealers, members of such an 
association, has a just claim against a consumer, 
which the consumer has declined to pay, or has 
information showing the party to be insolvent, full 
report should be presented to a committee of the 
association for them to decide as to whether this 
party should be listed as in bad credit. 

I understand that this procedure has been passed 
upon as being perfectly legal and is in satisfactory 
operation at the present time. Therefore such an 
association as this will undoubtedly enable the 
members of the association to obtain a larger credit 
from the manufacturers they represent then they 
would without the benefits to be derived from 
their combined efforts. 


Germany exported during the first seven months of 
1912, 625,000 tons of cement. This is an increase 
of 125,000 tons over a similar period during 1911, 
and an increase of 200,000 tons shipped during the 
same months of 1910. 


DEATH OF CORRY DOYLE. 

Corry Doyle, who was fayorably known to many 
dealers in building supplies as salesman represent- 
ing the Giant brand of Portland cement for years 
in eastern territory of Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Maryland, and later as salesman for the Se- 
curity brand of cement in the same territory, died 
at Atlantic City, March 4. Mr. Doyle was a man’s 
man and popular with all who knew him. He was 
an Englishman of engaging manners, and an athlete 
of international reputation. The following sketch 
from the pen of Robert W. Lesley breathes of the 
worth and character of the man: 

‘*Corry Doyle was originally an instructor in 
gymnastics in the English army and came to this 
country some time in 1895, and became physical 
director of the Fencing and Sparring Club in this 
city. He was a very clever instructor, being a 
most clever teacher of fencing. He took up work 
with me some time about 1896 and came to me in 
the morning at about 7 o’clock for many years. At 
the time of the breaking out of the Boer war he 
was instructor at the DeLancey school at a very 
high salary and had three or four morning engage- 
ments, which, with his work at the school, netted 
him quite a handsome income. He announced one 
morning that he could no longer stand the pressure 
and that he was going off to fight for his queen. 
He sacrificed all his future and his income and went 
out to South Africa, where he became a troop ser- 
geant in Kitchener’s Horse, fighting through the 
whole Boer campaign with credit, and at the end of 
the war he was offered a position as lieutenant in 











THE LATE CORRY DOYLE. 


the African constabulary, which he declined. He 
returned to Philadelphia, where he resumed his 
work with me and where he began his business 
career as a salesman with the Lesley & Trinkle 
Company, doing good work until 1909, when he 
went with the Maryland Portland Cement Company, 
and after that to the Charles Warner Company, 
where he was engaged until 1912. At that time he 
left active work and started a small sanitarium 
near Atlantie City, N. J. While engaged in this 
occupation he was stricken with the fatal illness 
which carried him away at the age of 46. His 
funeral was at the eathedral in Philadelphia and 
was largely attended.’’ 


The sixth annual banquet of the board of man 
agers of the Atlas Portland Cement Company Ra 
lief and Beneficial Association was held recently 
at the new American Hotel at Bath, Pa. The asso- 
ciation has been giving aid to its members, when 
it is necessary, and paying death benefits for the 
past six years and has never had less than $4,000 
in the treasury, and at present has a surplus of 
$6,818.04, 


The Giant Cement Company has started its mill, 
known as the Reliance Mill, near Ormrod, Pa. The 
Giant company is the outcome of the reorganiza- 
tion of the former American Cement Company. 
Charles F. Coup has been made president and C. N. 
Clader, general superintendent of the new company. 
They will employ 150 men, 60 of which will work 
in the quarries. 


SAN FRANCISCO CEMENT NEWS. 

San Francisco, Cal., April 19, 1913.—The Cali- 
fornia cement manufacturers have been greatly 
agitated by a bill before the California legislature 
to compel cement manufacturers to use® processes 
which will eliminate all dust, and to pack their 
material in dust-proof packages. It is claimed 
that the passage of such an act would literally kill 
the industry, compelling every plant in the state 
to close. It is very uncertain whether or not the 
bill will be passed, or to what extent it will be 
amended, but some restrictive legislation is very 
likely. The cement men will suffer in common with 
other industries from several other measures be- 
fore the legislature, one of the most notable being 
a very drastic workmen’s compensation and state 
industrial insurance law. 

Meanwhile, current business in cement is keeping 
up extremely well. Aside from many large private 
inquiries, a good many public contracts are being 
placed. The state has renewed its contract with 
the Cowell Lime & Cement Company for another 
year at the old price. The towns of Santa Bar- 
bara and Redlands, Cal., have Jet contracts for 
1,000 barrels each. The Standard Portland Cement 
Company has taken a government contract for 
30,000 barrels for the Klamath and other irriga- 
tion projects, and a government contract for 100,- 
000 barrels has been let at Portland, Ore., for canal 
work, 

It is reported that work will soon be started on 
the Portland Cement Company’s plant at Oswego, 
Ore., which has long been idle, and that the capacity 
will be increased from 1,000 to 2,000 barrels daily. 

The Pacific Portland Cement Company has pur- 
chased a large tract of land on the American river 
near Auburn, Cal. The land was bought for the 
fine banks of sand it contains. It can easily be 
developed, being on the Mountain Quarries railroad 
of the cement company. 





The American Fire Resisting Cement Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $10,000, and will build and equip a 
plant for the manufacture of fire resisting cement 
by a patented process. H. T. and A. D. Upson and 
H. W. Cleveland are the incorporators. 


PAPER CEMENT CONTAINERS. 

Portland cement has grown into one of the very 
largest industries in the world, the demand for 
it extending to the remotest quarters of the earth, 
even beyond the modern facilities for transporta- 
tion. In many of the inland mountainous countries 
the burro (that little beast of burden) must carry 
it from the water’s edge to the interior. 

Perhaps the most perplexing problem to the man- 
ufacturers, dealers and contractors of this great 
commodity is the best and cheapest way to pack 
and deliver it. However low a container may be 
for this purpose, the enormous output necessitates 
the outlay of millions of dollars per annum. 

You will remember in its incipiency an expensive 
wooden barrel was used, and must be yet, in rare 
instances. Then came the cloth bag; though un- 
popular at first, it grew rapidly in favor, like the 
barrel, only to a much greater extent, and must 
be considered a most excellent container for ship- 
ments that undergo unusual hardships. The paper 
manufacturers then put their inventive minds to 
work and brought out a single service paper sack, 
which answers the purpose admirably because there 
is no loss of cement in sifting or sticking to them, 
no loss in untying, no loss from stealing, no loss 
in counting, no loss in carrying to place of safety, 
no loss in gathering them up, no loss in mending, 
no loss in cleaning, no loss in bundling to ship, no 
loss in returning and no loss in carting and marking. 

There are no disagreeable contentions with the 
manufacturers or customers as to the number re- 
turned or the conditions of them. They require no 
tedious and expensive bookkeeping, and create no 
unpleasant settlements between manufacturers, 
dealers or customers. It must be an undeniable 
fact that all manufacturers and dealers in cement 
lose som& bags; if not, what becomes of them? 
Millions and millions are bought each year to re- 
plenish the ones that are gone. 

While paper costs ten cents a barrel, the first 
cost is also the last, and*in one thousand barrels 
of cement in paper bags, you have only one hun- 
dred dollars invested as first cost of the sacks. 

There is a paper bag made especially for car- 
rying the materials named herein, manufactured 
by the West Jersey Bag Company, Camden, N, J., 
and which is known as ‘‘Wethrprufe.’’ As the 
name indicates, it is a storm-proof bag, having the 
valuable quality of turning rain or snow, thereby 
holding the contents dry when exposed. You can 
generally procure it from your manufacturer by 
merely requesting, ‘‘Ship this order in Wethrprufe 
bags.’’ No additional cost is attached to this 
request. 
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ECCLES MAROONED BY FLOOD. 


W. H. Eccles, of the Lehigh Portland Cement 
Company, was one of the guests marooned in the 
Algonquin hotel, Dayton, Ohio, during the recent 
unprecedented floods in that state. I1t will please 
his friends to learn that he escaped with little 
suffering, and every one connected with the cement 
industry will be glad to know that a cement man 
was able to participate in the work of caring for 
women and children made homeless by the flood 
and administering to their wants. 

The story he tells of the destruction wrought by 
the flood is a most remarkable one, much of which 
has already been told in the public prints. He 
modestly refrains from telling what he himself did, 
but some things have been learned from other 
sources that it is only fair his friends should 
know. 

Night and day during that terrible period, he, 
with other traveling men, forgot all about personal 
safety, and worked for others. 

One of the incidents that particularly touched 
him was the suffering of horses in the flood. Two 
horses were marooned on the front steps of the 
Federal building near the Algonquin hotel, and for 
three days and nights were without food. The first 
thing Mr. Eccles did after the water went down 
sufficiently was to wade through the mud and water 
to these poor beasts that were almost famished, 
and feed them corn out of his hands. 

Most of the time during these three days was 
given to trying to cheer up wives separated from 
their husbands, and children who had lost their 
mothers. 

‘*But that is all past,’’ he says. ‘‘Even now 
the people are beginning to think about rebuilding, 
and they are going to turn to materials that will 
be as nearly indestructible as possible; of course, 
that is cement.’’ 





LOUISVILLE CEMENT NEWS. 

Louisville, Ky., April 19.—The plant of the Kos- 
mos Portland Cement Company, at Kosmosdale, Ky., 
was put out of business for four days by the flood, 
but resumed operations long since. The loss was 
slight, consisting almost exclusively of time. As 
with other companies, cars have been scarce, and it 
would not be too much to say that a famine exists. 
However, Sales Manager C. M. Timmons reported 
sarriers extending aggressive efforts to help out 
shippers, and the situation is gradually becoming 
normal. No contracts of stellar importance have 
been awarded recently, though a number of small 
ones have been let. Among those secured by the 
Kosmos Portland Cement Company is one provid- 
ing for a mausoleum to be constructed at Paducah, 
Ky., which will consume about 3,000 barrels of ce- 
ment, the Adamant Stone Roofing Company, of 
Paducah, having the general contract. 

A sharp demand is in evidence with J. B. Speed 
& Company, who have entirely recovered from the 
effects of the flood, which occasioned the well- 
known manufacturers much inconvenience. With 
the exception of the shipping end of the business, 
trade now is normal, according to Secretary Henry 


S. Gray. Cement is finding its way Northward 
with much difficulty, transportation facilities in 


Ohio and Indiana being extremely uncertain as 
yet. Toward the South, conditions are better, that 
section having escaped lightly. 





The Allentown Portland Cement Company al- 
leged that it is discriminated against in the mat- 
ter of freight rates before a special examiner of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The com- 
pany claims that on shipments from Evansville, 
Pa., by the Reading system, to Jersey City, the 
rate which the company must pay is $1.35 per ton, 
while from the Pennsylvania cement region by 
most routes to Jersey City the rate is 80 cents. 
A brief will be filed by the cement company on 
April 22, and by the Reading railroad on May 1, 
and the testimony will be presented before the 
commission, which will hear the case in Washing- 
ton, in May. W. A. Glasgow was counsel for the 
plaintiff, while Charles Kinter represented the de- 
fendant. The general freight agent of the Reading, 
R. L. Russel, was the chief witness. 





The annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Coplay Cement Company, of Coplay, Pa., was held 
recently and President F. L. Loeb announced that 
the concern had just-finished its most prosperous 
year, in 1912. The gross earnings from operation 
were $99,343.01. The following directors were 
elected for 1913: Ralph Blum, C, H. Derrwood, J. 
L. Berg, Gabriel Blum, Emil Loeb, Samuel Heebner, 
Penrose Fleisher, F. H. Bachman, F. L. Loeb, Abra- 
ham Israel, Frederick Geiger, Charles H. Moyer and 
Arthur K. Kuhns. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CEMENT USERS. 
Meets Annually. 
OFFICERS. 
Richard L. Humphrey, Philadelphia, Pa., President. 
Arthur N. Talbot, Urbana, Ill, Vice-President for 


two years, 


L. C. Wason, oBston, Mass., Vice-President for 
one year. 

H. C. Turner, New York, N. Y., Treasurer. 

Edw. E. Krauss, Philadelphia, Pa., Secretary. 


POINTS ON ROAD BUILDING.* 


Some Essentials Necessary to Successful Concrete 
Road Construction. 


By W. A. MelIntyre, Road Engineer. 
Mr. President and Gentlemen: After listening 


to Mr. Johnson, I hesitate to talk at all. We know 
we have to be careful in building concrete roads— 
more careful, probably, than we have been in build- 
ing other types of road construction. I have pre- 
pared a few points on the subject in my paper, 
with the hope that we may have a profitable dis- 
cussion. 

Roads being built today require close supervision 

over every detail of construction in order that their 
life may justify the money put into them. 
_ There are many little points essential to the sue- 
cess of Portland cement concrete roads, and these 
are so often overlooked that a mention of them at 
this time is advisable. My remarks are confined to 
country roads where there are no curbs and gut- 
ters, but the construction of city streets is prac- 
tically the same. 

A foundation, dry and firm, with a covering which 
will not allow water to pass through it, is the chief 
characteristic of a road of the best type. 

If the subsoil is of a character to retain water, 
it is very important that such a system of under- 
drainage be installed as will carry the under- 
ground water from beneath the road. In the dry 
summer weather this work may not appear neces- 
sary, but information sheuld always be obtained 
regarding the action of the subsoil during the wet 
season and when frost is coming out of the ground. 

There are, of course, many soils of a gravelly, 
sandy, or other character which are self-draining 
and do not require particular attention, but it is a 
fact that the defects in most of our country high- 
ways which are built upon clay soils or those which 
do not drain themselves, are to be attributed to a 
lack of drainage. There are two general methods 
in use to dispose of the water. One is to lay a 
3 or 4-inch land tile under the shoulder and about 
12 inches outside the edge of the concrete. The 
ends of the tile should be placed close together 
and clean stone of at least 14-inch size put on the 
sides and top of the tile to a depth of 3 or more 
inches. If there is any danger of dirt reaching and 
getting through the joints, the upper half of the 
tile at the joints should be covered with paper be- 
fore the stone is put upon it. 

The other method is to lay a French drain in 
the same position. With this type of drain the 
best results are obtained by placing in the bottom 
flat stones of 6, 8 and 10-inch dimensions. These 
should be laid in the form of a culvert and should 
be covered to a depth of about 6 inches with 
smaller stone of not less than 1%4-ineh size. The 
width of the ditch should be about 12 inches. In 
both eases the depth of the bottom depends upon 
the character of the subsoil, but should in no ease 
be less than 18 inches below the finished grade of 
the road at the crown. 

If the soil is such that water passes very slowly 
through it, lateral drains of the same type leading 
into the side drain will be necessary about 50 feet 
apart, and possibly another longitudinal drain on 
the opposite side will be advisable. 

When the back fill is thrown over the drain, it 
should be thoroughly puddled and compacted with 

*(Address delivered at convention of the Asso- 
ciation of American Portland Cement Manufac- 
turers, New York, N. Y., Dee. 12, 1912.) 


hand rammers so as to prevent any settlement. 
With the water out of the way, the subbase should 


be compacted until there is no creeping in front 


of the roller. The usual custom is to use a 10-ton 
roller, run over the base once or twice, and eall 
the job done irrespective of the condition. Such 


a method compacts only a thin crust on the surface, 
and this is all destroyed before the concrete is 
placed. Better results can be obtained by using a 
lighter roller, say of 5 tons. This will necessitate 
running over the road many times; consequently 
greater care will be exercised and a stronger sub- 
base result. 

The evenness of the subgrade 
portance. The shape may be flat or curved, but 
there must be no bumps or depressions. The con- 
erete must have every opportunity for easy move- 
ment in order to adjust itself to temperature and 
moisture changes. Should there be irregularities 
in the subgrade the free movement is restricted— 
the friction on the base is increased—and since the 
tensile strength of concrete is quite low, cracks 
will form in irregular lines. When a mixer is used, 
it should be run on planks in order that the sub- 
grade will be kept in good condition. If the con- 
erete road is being laid over an old macadam or 
bituminous road, and if the base of the same is 
intact, it is often inadvisable to remove it unless 
the old grade cannot be raised. All the bumps 
should, however, be removed and all holes filled 
in with stone and thoroughly rolled. This brings 
up rather a serious question. Conerete needs but a 
light transverse grade to shed water. Other types 
of country road have a heavy crown. Therefore if 
concrete is laid on top of an old road, it will be 
necessary to have the required thickness, say 6 
inches, at the crown, and let the thickness of the 
sides come what they will or to bring the sides up 
to grade with stone thoroughly rolled. In the first 
ease the concrete will have the thinnest section 
along the normally weakest line. In the second 
case, unless the new stone is screened and made 
temporarily impervious, otherwise a macadam road 
built, there will be so much water and cement lost 
between the stones that the conerete at the sides 
will be considerably weakened. 

At all times the subbase must be thoroughly wet 
before any concrete is placed upon it. Particular 
attention must be paid to this during the dry sum- 
mer months. This work does not keep a man busy 
all the time and on that account is often neglected, 
but some one should always be delegated to per- 
form it. If it is not done, water will be absorbed 
by the base and there will not be the required 
quantity in the concrete to allow of a uniform set 
and to give uniform strength, and pit holes and 
cracks are likely to appear. 

In the building of a country road there are so 
many uses for side forms that they are almost in- 
dispensable. Roads have been built by digging out 
of the earth a trench of sufficient depth for the 
concrete. It is then necessary to level off the 
surface by means of a shovel, with an uneven con- 
tour and ragged edges resulting. By the use of 
side forms securely staked to line and grade, the 
most important finishing tool is made available— 
the template. It is made from a 2 by 8-inch plank, 
eut to the proper shape of the road, and preferably 
with the striking edge steel bound. The concrete 
may be placed into position on the road either by 
shovel, wheelbarrow, or bucket, according to the 
method of mixing, and leveled off to the approxi- 
mate grade by shovels. After a few feet have 
been laid the template is used to strike off the 
erown. In order to make the template more ef- 
fective in its work and to get a more uniform 
mix, it is advisable that the concrete be sloppy 
wet. The objection to it is that water runs away 
to the sides and down grade. Care in making tight 
side forms will retain it. The objection is more 
than overweighed because no tamping is required 
and hence no walking upon the concrete, and many 
stones not covered in the mixer will be coated, due 
to the carrying capacity of the excess water. If the 
concrete is too dry the template is hard to move 
and has to be used repeatedly to give a good sur- 
face. The template should have two handles on 
each end so as to make easier its operation. A man 
at each end works it back and forth and at the 
same time moves it slightly forward. This side 
motion requires that the template be about two 
feet longer than the width of the road. When 
there is an excess of material, it is necessary to 
use the template as a scraper—getting the approx- 
imate shape—and go over this section again with 
the back-and-forth motion. By the use of a sloppy 
wet mixture the template worked in this manner 
gives the concrete sufficient tamping and brings to 
the top sufficient mortar to produce an even sur- 
face. If, however, the stone used in the concrete 
is too large—over 1% inches—the template will 
drag the large pieces along and leaves holes behind 
the template. 


is of great im- 
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In moving the template forward some of the 
larger stones are pulled from the surface and col- 
lect in front of the template, making the opera- 
tion hard to perform, exposing a lot of uncoated 
stone, and causing water carrying cement to run 
off the sides. The stones should be scraped forward 
by a man with a shovel and deposited in the bot- 
tom of the conerete layer. In running the template 
over a surface a second time rich mortar collects 
as did the stone the first time, and has a tendency 
to run off at the sides. This should be seraped for- 
ward the same as the stone. 

Care should be taken in moving the template 
forward that it is not lifted from the side forms 
and moved two or three inches at a time. Such 
an operation will leave the surface full of little 
undulations and make the road noisy and uncom- 
fortable for travel. 

After the template has been used the surface of 
the concrete is left quite wet and in a condition 
which will not give good results if troweled at 
once. 

Sufficient time should elapse in order that the 
excess moisture will be absorbed or evaporated 
and then the surface should be troweled with a 
wooden float wherever necessary. The time be- 
tween using the template and floating depends upon 
the condition of the weather, but is usually about 
thirty or forty minutes. Care should be taken not 
to overtrowel and thus bring to the surface too 
much fine stuff. 

Troweling should be done from a bridge spanning 
the road and resting upon the side forms. Then 
there is no danger of the wet concrete being dis- 
turbed by placing planks upon it or by the finishers 
trying to take in too large an area without moving 
and stepping upon the surface. Such a_ bridge is 
cheap and has the added advantage of allowing the 
workmen a short cut from one side of the road to 
the other. 

A better finish is given to the road if the surface 
is broomed after floating. A stable broom is used 
for this purpose, and works to the best advantage 
about two hours after the surface is floated. If 
the road is not too wide, the brooming can be 
done from each side, care being taken to place 
the broom lightly at each stroke, otherwise the 
bridge should be employed for this purpose. The 
last two hours’ work each day is too wet to broom 
and part of it not ready to trowel at quitting time. 
This will have to be done, when the concrete is in 
proper condition, by the night watchman on the 
job. 

Brooming produces sufficient surface roughness to 
give good foothold for horses, and yet remains 
smooth enough to keep tractive resistance at a 
minimum. 

When the concrete has hardened sufficiently to 
stand without breaking down or running, usually 
about two hours after laying, the side forms should 
be removed and the edges beveled. That is, the 
abrupt edge should be cut off with a shovel or may 
be hammered down by the back of the shovel. A 
direct blow should not be struck, but the shovel 
should be pulled toward the user as the downward 
stroke is made. This will prevent the breaking 
down of the concrete beneath and will have a ten- 
dency to plaster the edge. An angle of 45 degrees 
is about right for the bevel, and at least a 3-inch 
corner should be cut off. The last 30 feet each day 
will have to be done by the watchman. 

To be safe in case of a sudden rain, a hot sun, or 
high wind, at least 100 feet of canvas should be on 
the work. When used, it should not be allowed to 
touch the concrete. Canvas is also of advantage 
after brooming, when the sun is very hot or the 
wind high. 

When the concrete is sufliciently hard to resist 
pitting of the surface, it should be sprinkled with 
water. This cannot usually be done until the day 
following the laying. On this date the surface 
should be covered with about 2 inches of dirt or 
sand which must be kept continually wet for one 
week. In most constructions a 2-inch pipe line 
will have to be laid and water for the concrete 
pumped. A T-valve will have to be placed about 
every 200 feet, and these can be used to connect 
the hose used for sprinkling. 

The covering and wetting is one of the essentials 
for successful construction. If it is not done, and 
the tendency is to neglect it, the concrete will not 
have sufficient strength to withstand the stresses 
brought about by contracting while hardening and 
cracks will appear. These may not be harmful, 
but they are unsightly and may cause the road to 
be unjustly condemned. 

This leads to the spacing of the joints along 
which cracks shall appear. The proper size blocks 
between joints is practically an indeterminate prop- 
osition. It depends upon the character of the sub- 
base, the smoothness of the subbase, the proportions 
used in the concrete, the mixing of the concrete, the 
amount of water used, the character of the aggre- 


gates, the climatic conditions, and so forth. There 
is undoubtedly an economical distance to use and 
this will have to be determined from an investi 
gation of what has happened in roads already con- 
structed. Arbitrary distances have been assumed, 
making blocks from 5 feet to 100 feet long. In 
the most successful construction 25-foot blocks have 
been used. I believe, however, that with the proper 
amount of care in workmanship this length can be 
increased and perhaps doubled. 

When the last laid concrete is at least ten days 
old, the dirt may be removed and the road thrown 
open to travel. 

As with all improved types of pavements, it is 
important that good shoulders be built. The width 
of road usually constructed, while sufficient to care 
for ordinary traffic, is ‘‘crowded’’ when large or 
fast moving vehicles pass one another, and more 
so at night time, when every driver is blinded by 
automobile lights and has to give wide berth to 
passing vehicles. A shoulder from two to four feet 
wide should be built of such material as will stand 
a little travel. It must be hard enough to prevent 
wheels from sinking in and permit them to get 
back upon the concrete without undue strain upon 
the wheels. They should be built of stone or gravel, 
thoroughly compacted by ramming, and should be 
given a slope toward the ditch of 1% inches to 


the foot. If the width of the road will permit, the 
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CONCRETE SILO ON WILLIAM GEORGE'S BROOK 
LINE FARM, NEAR AURORA, ILL. 


stone shoulder may be extended by compacting the 
earth as far as the ditch. The ditch should be of 
ample capacity, and of sufficient grade quickly to 
carry off all the surface water to the nearest water 
course. With proper care the success of the con- 
crete road is assured. Many failures will, however, 
be encountered before road-builders are thoroughly 
acquainted with the seriousness of the work, but it 
is the failures that show wherein error lies, and the 
perfect road evolved. 


CONCRETE SILO. 

Farmers surrounding a large Illinois city became 
so interested in silos that the secretary of the 
chamber of commerce wrote to the college of agri- 
culture at Urbana for details of building. The 
state school replied that the demand for literature 
had been so heavy that the entire supply had 
been exhausted. The letter added that concrete 
had been found the most satisfactory material if 
properly constructed. W. H. Warford, reinforced 
concrete contractor of Geneva, Ill, has made a 
specialty of this field, but has made his claims 
for the superiority of concrete in such a conserva 
tive manner, preferring to let the work stand for 
itself, that his neighborhood has been won over 
to the modern one-piece silo. As a result he has 
just had the distinetion of completing on William 
George’s Brookline stock farm, near Aurora, what 
is probably the tallest silo in the state, measuring 
79 feet high. The excavation was earried down 
five feet, a sub-footing and a heavy reinforced 
concrete slab covered the entire cirele which was 
taken out to allow the bottom of the silo to 
come on a level with the basement barn floor. 
Twisted iron bars % 12 and % were used for 
reinforcement. A poured mixture of about 4 to 1 





average was used, and the walls, six inches thick, 
from top to bottom, are perfectly smooth inside 
and out, the Polk steel forms being used. The 
silo proper is 60 feet 9 inches in the clear and 
has a capacity of 360 tons. This is surmounted by 
a water tank which has a capacity of 18,500 gal- 
lons and is 12 feet 3 inches deep. The structure 
has a diameter of 16 feet. The roof is nearly 
flat and with the 4 foot parapet makes an ideal 
lookout tower. 

Mr. Warford has built for Wilson Brother & 
Son at Sugar Grove, Ill, a silo which is 64 feet 
high and has a capacity of 400 tons. An economical 
yet durable silo which is being built for many 
Northern Illinois farmers and stockmen by this 
firm is one with an open top. The top of the 
wall has sockets for receiving a temporary flat 
board roof. At filling time this roof can be re- 
moved and the silo filled 5 to 6 feet above the 
top. Rods 4 or 5 feet high are placed in the 
top of the wall and these encircled by wire netting 
hold the silage in place until it has settled so that 
the flat roof can be relaid. 

The college of agriculture at Urbana sees the 
round barn rapidly coming into use on _ Illinois 
farms and as the concrete silo will play an im- 
portant part in these, relates the methods used. 
The walls of the concrete silo erected at the 
state school are very heavy because the silo is 
to support the floor of a round barn 70 feet in 
diameter which is to be built. The first twelve 
feet is a foot thick, the next ten feet, eight inches, 
and the remainder, six inches. It is 58 feet high, 
16 feet in’diameter and has a capacity of 300 
tons. Steel reinforcing rods, from one-half to 
one-and-a-quarter inches thick are placed horizont- 
ally six inches apart, the ends being lapped sixteen 
inches and securely wired together. The upright 
rods are one-half inch in diameter and are placed 
sixteen inches apart. The horizontal rods are wired 
to these. A twisted steel rod eight feet long is 
enclosed in a galvanized iron pipe where it passes 
across the door. These pipes two feet apart serve 
as a ladder and keep the frost from the inch 
rods. A concrete mixture of one part cement, 
two parts torpedo sand and three parts crushed 
limestone was used. Sections of the door which is 
continuous are made of 2x8 cypress which fit into 
the beveled cement jamb. 





WOOD TOP FLOORS. 


Where a hardwood floor is required over a concrete 
slab, the common way is to lay bevelled screeds about 
twelve inches or fifteen inches on centers, bed these 
in cinder concrete, over them lay a one-inch or two- 
inch rough floor, and on top of this lay the hardwood, 
seven-eighths-inch thick as a rule. The Aberthaw 
Construction Company, Boston, have laid an excellent 
hardwood floor by putting down seyen-eighths-inch 
form lumber on top of the rough concrete, laid diag- 
onally to the finished floor, and on top of this nailing 
the hardwood. This was done on a government job. 
However the boarding is to be laid, the hardwood is 
much better square-edged than tongued and grooved. 
Where square-edged, if the floor boards warp, the 
edges do not split. If repairs are necessary, a board 
can be taken out without ruining the floor around it, 
and it will be found that the boards will wear better 
when square-edged than.when grooved. 

The boarding should be laid the way of the great- 
est traffic; that is, trucking should not run at right 
angles to the floor boards if this ean be avoided. 
When the progress of traffic is definite it will pay to 
change the direction of the boarding where the turn 
in traffic comes. 

For wet floors the Aberthaw company does not use 
maple. Rift hard pine, which is full of pitch, is 
very much better. There ere preparations sold for 
preserving wood floors from the effect of wetting. 
They are quite worth looking into. ; 





PITTSBURGH CONCRETE NEWS. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., April 19, 1913.—Direetor Joseph 
G. Armstrong of the Department of Public Works, 
let the contract recently to the Dravo Contracting 
Company of this city, for the concrete and strue- 
tural steel bridge to span William Pitt boulevard 
at Murray avenue, to cost $98,205. 

The Conerete Block & Sand Company is a new 
$10,000 corporation at Youngstown, Ohio, the in- 
corporators being: John Sefanski, Albert P. Kroll, 
German Buehrie, A. L. Seott, Fred Schroeder, P. A. 
Andrews and Theodore Minnick. 


Pihl & Miller, Wabash building, have the con- 
tract for reinforced concrete underground crossings 
for the Furth-Sterling Steel Company to ecdst $3,500. 

The Cranford Construction Company has the 
sub-contract for 250 16-inch conerete piles for the 
foundation of the Bloomfield bridge over the 
P. R. R. Many of these piles will be 60 feet long. 
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FLOODS PERIL LOUISVILLE CONCRETE 
CONCERNS. 

Louisville, Ky., April 19.—Conecrete men have 
suffered heavily from high waters here, their line 
seeming to be even more susceptible than others in 
the building trade. With material scarce, concrete 
men would have experienced much difficulty in 
working even if other conditions were favorable. 
They were not, however, and the famine in sand 
and other materials cut comparatively little fig- 
ure. While the prospects are regarded as good, 
with a world of work to be figured on, immediate 
activity is not such as to cause great satisfaction. 
Only a few scattering jobs are being worked at 
present. Most of the concrete men are giving their 
attention to figuring on contracts to be awarded in 
the future, and in getting their plants in shape for 
aggressive campaigns during the summer months. 

Unusually fortunate has been the Standard Con- 
crete Products Company, suffering little from the 
flood, and finding a ready demand for its output. 
Extensive improvements in the plant at Fourteenth 
and Oak streets have been made. About $5,000 
has been spent by the company during the last 
month, its establishment being enlarged and ma- 
chinery being installed. The last of this, a 60 h. p. 
boiler, has been put in place and the Standard 
now has probably the largest capacity of any con- 
crete concern in this city. B. H. Atterburn, for- 
merly vice-president of the company, has 
been elevated to the presidency. His work 


will be supplemented by that of Secretary = 
H. A. Collins, one of the active members i: oe it Beam 


of the trade. W. N. Atterburn, of this — 
concern, is president of Wood, Stubbs & . 
Co., a leading implement house of this ra 
city, and he recently decided to give all ae 
of his attention to that business, though 
retaining his interest in the Standard. 
After the four feet of water which sub- 
merged the plant of the Central Concrete 
Construction Company had subsided, officers 
gave their attention to the renovation of 
the establishment on Underhill street. With 
all sewers backing up and rain falling 
steadily, the Central suffered rather heavily 
in the way of lost time. The plant was 
inundated for several days, and Manager 
Witersmith is now combining calculations 
on work with the rehabilitation of his plant. 
This is proceeding rapidly, and the Central 
is about ready to become active in real 
business again. } 


CONCRETE WITHSTANDS SHOCK. 

The ability of reinforced concrete to withstand 
a sudden concentrated heavy load is shown by a 
recent accident at the warehouse of the New Eng- 
land Waste Co., Revere, Mass. This building, which 
is 180x56 feet, four stories high, with basement, was 
designed by Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston, Mass., 
while the contractors were the New England Con- 
crete Construction Company, of the same city. The 
building is of reinforced concrete with encased 
steel columns and brick curtain walls. 

On the second floor at one side of the building is 
located a baling press with plunger running through 
the third a 4,000- 
pound weight made up of pieces of cast iron. The 
floors are 4-inch concrete reinforced as shown in 
the accompanying drawing, and were designed for 
150 pounds, live load. 

The weight was suspended from the fourth floor 
by a through bolt with hook and pulley attached. 
Soon afterwards the rope parted and the 4,000- 
pound weight fell to the floor, striking a y-inch 
steel plate which happened to be directly under- 
neath. The floor struck was carefully examined and 
the only damage was a flaking off of concrete in a 
space about 20 inches in diameter on the under side 
of the floor and extending up to the surface of 
the steel. When one considers that over a horse- 
power of energy was applied to this 4-inch slab 


floor and counterbalanced by 
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Sidewalk work is proving a feature with | 
the American Concrete Construction Com- 


a 





pany. This concern has secured a large 
number of contracts from the city of Louis- 











ville, all calling for concrete pavements, 
and though the weather has not been ideal, 
satisfactory progress is being attained. 
Other small jobs have been secured, while 




















estimates have been made on more pre- 
tentious lots of sidewalk setting. 

Mrs. J. S. Culley, mother of the head 
of the Culley Cement Block Company, is 
seriously ill at her residence on Sixth street. 








Mrs. Culley is suffering from diseases ac- 
companying advanced age, and grave fears 
are entertained for her. Mrs. Culley is aged, 
as is her husband, who also is in poor health. 
Mr. Culley is spending most of his time at 
his mother’s bedside. 

The Central Concrete Construction Company, of 
this city, has secured the contract for the construc- 
tion of the new Jefferson county poor house, as well 
as a reservoir in connection. The building will cost 
$21,786 and the reservoir $800. 

Stanley Spoehr, of Henderson, Ky., has been 
elected president of the Western Kentucky Build- 
ing & Vault Company, of that city, which will man- 
ufacture twelve-section air and water-tight burial 
vaults. The plant of the Stratman Concrete Com- 
pany, of Henderson, will be utilized by the cor- 
poration. Operations originally were begun at 
Hopkinsville, Ky., the Henderson men taking over 
the company recently. 

The Western Kentucky Mausoleum Company, of 
Paducah, Ky., will shortly begin work on the con- 
struction of a big mausoleum in Oak Grove ceme- 
tery. The structure will be 40x130 feet and will 
cost about $45,000. It will be of reinforced con- 
crete, the interior to be of marble. It will contain 
about 300 erypts. 

The Petrous Manufacturing Company, of Biloxi, 
Miss., will shortly inerease its capacity. D. G. 
Ziegler is superintendent of the company, and is 
now contracting for new equipment, which will 
enable the company to extend its concrete block 
manufacture. 
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with so little injury the incident becomes all the 
more remarkable. The proportion of concrete spe- 
cified by Lockwood, Greene & Co. was 1:2:4. The 
floor was six and one-half months old at the time 
of the accident. 





SAN FRANCISCO CONCRETE NEWS. 

San Francisco, Cal., April 19.—Plans were re- 
cently announced for the John D. Spreckels build- 
ing, Reid Bros., architects, which will rise to a 
height of 25 stories at Fourth and Market streets, 
San Francisco. It is announced that the structure 
will be of steel and reinforced concrete. 

8S. G. Hindes, president of the San Francisco 
Bridge Company, who recently returned from Hono- 
lulu, says the accident to the Pearl Harbor concrete 
drydock under construction is much less serious 
than was reported. 

The Lord-Young Engineering Company, of Hono- 
lulu, recently started work casting concrete piles 
for the new Waikane wharf, which will be the only 
wharf on the windward side of the island of Oahu. 

Plans have been approved for Pier 35 in San 
Francisco, to be of concrete, 200 by 900 feet, cost- 
ing about $400,000. Arrangements are being made 
for the construction of Pier 33, to cost about 
$500,000. 


PLEASED AT CONCRETE ROAD BIDS. 

‘*The outlook for good roads at smaller cost is 
good,’’ said O. E. Weller, chairman of the Mary- 
land State Roads Commission, recently. Then he 
went on to express gratification that the last lot 
of bids opened presented figures for conerete road 
construction appreciably lower than the figures for 
other mediums. Indeed, so gratifying were the fig- 
ures on concrete, which is comparatively new to 
Maryland, that some of the bids where the specifica- 
tions called for macadam only were -rejected and 
new tenders are to be invited, with the option of 
concrete or macadam. By this system the state will 
get the benefit of more competition and lower 
figures. 

At the next letting of contracts 11 sections of 
road are included and of these nine are to be con- 
crete or some other material, while the other two 
are to be of concrete without any alternate. This 
shows the attitude of the commission toward the 
new material. 

Some of the contracts recently let were for cor 
crete as low as $1.05 a square yard, which is consid- 
ered a far better investment for the state than it 
has been able to make on macadam. Further, the 
concrete work is expected to be far more durable 
than macadam, especially where there is heavy 
travel. On some of the work which is of the same 
nature as that being done for Baltimore city the 
commission has been able to get far lower bids 
than the city. 

NEW BLOCK FACTORIES. 

Milwaukee, Wis., April 19—The purchase of the 
Foltz warehouse at Clinton, Wis., to be converted 
into a plant for the manufacture of cement blocks, 
has been made by parties from Waterford, Wis. 

Will Hoefs & Co. have started a factory at Reeds- 
burg, Wis., for the manufacture of cement blocks. 

M. E. Rasmus, of Bloomer, Wis., has decided to 
open a new plant in Chippewa Falls, Wis., for the 
manufacture of cement blocks. Modern automatic 
cement making machinery, capable of casting from 
600 to 1,000 blocks per day, will be installed. 

Campbell & Morgan have purchased the plant of 
the Driscoll Stone & Cement Company at Appleton, 
Wis., and will engage in the manufacture of cement 
blocks. 





CONCRETE IN ILLINOIS. 

Springfield, Ill, April 19—A sort of a reorgan- 
ization has taken place in the Hocker Concrete 
Company of Springfield and a new charter has been 
issued for the concern. Mrs. Mary E. Hocker, 
wife of E. W. Hocker, is an ineorporator of the 
new company, which is authorized to have capital 
stock of $2,500. E. W. Hocker and D. F. Hocker, 
a son, are the remaining members. The firm is 
doing a good business in all lines of conerete work 
and has a fine plant at 216 North Eighth street. 

The old stove factory at Marengo has been 
rented for the manufacture of the King cement 
silo. E. L. Morris is local agent. 

E. V. Mattice has purchased the Slim building 
at Chillicothe for use as a cement block factory. 

Oscar M. Brissman, Charles H. Johnson and 
Charles E. Peterson of Moline have formed a part- 
nership under the name of Brissman & Co. and 
will do general contracting, but will give especial 
attention to concrete contracting. 

Herbert C. Rockwell, formerly a printer in De- 
eatur, has purchased an interest in the Cement 
Products Company of that city, owned by Chester 
Cox and F. R. Hahn, and will take an active part 
in the management of the business. : 

Lars Rasmussen, of Paxton, has engaged in the 
manufacture of cement shingles. 

The Portland Cement Silo and Products Com- 
pany, of Elgin, was awarded the contract for four 
hundred concrete sign posts which will be placed on 
Kane county roads by the Elgin Motor Club. The 
posts are nine feet high, tapering from eight inches 
square at the base to six inches at the top. They 
are buried two feet and a half in the ground. Iron 
rods are inserted in the top and from these are 
swung signs directing motorists. 

The Northern Steel and Concrete Company, of 
Freeport, which was recently granted a charter by 
the secretary of state, will do all kinds of con- 
erete work, but will specialize on bridges. F. M. 
Cheeseman, formerly with the W. H. Shons Com- 
pany, which built many bridges in northern Illinois, 
is one of the incorporators. Offices and display 
rooms have been opened on Exchange street. The 
other incorporators of the concern, which is author- 
ized to have capital stock of $5,000, are Scott 
Deaner, S. M. Cheeseman and 8. C. Volkers. 

H. W. Horst, of Rock Island, has been awarded 
the contracts for three reinforced concrete factory 
buildings to go into the big Deere & Co. farm im- 
plement factory group at East Moline. The con- 
tracts aggregate $250,000. 
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First Vice-President—J. King McLanahan, Holli- 
daysburg, Pa. 
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Executive Committee—Wm. FE. Carson, Chas. 
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THE INSURANCE ARGUMENT. 





It now develops that in connection with that most 
wonderful and popular product, hydrated lime, there 
is yet another argument or talking point which ap- 
peals to every dealer who handles lime and keeps 
his warehouse insured. The standard penalty of 
fifteen cents per hundred dollars which insurance 
companies universally charge upon policies where 
lump lime is carried in stock on the premises, can 
be eliminated because the fire hazard does not 
exist in the case of hydrated lime, and it has been 
so established by the insurance authorities of one 
state at least. 

The industry owes it to H. Dittlinger, of the 
Dittlinger Lime Co., of New Braunfels, Texas, for 
working out this valuable feature so as to make it 
practically applicable in his own state. It will 
only require a little enterprising activity on the 
part of hydrating men and the dealers to secure 
the same kind of a ruling in all of the states 
through their insurance boars. 

In the state of Texas a large percentage of the 
dealers are retail lumbermen and the basis schedule 
recently published by the state insurance board 
exactly copied reads as follows: 


Lumber Yards—Retail. 


NE Sin cc ORR ude ahs ea «8 ns e's SES OG aes oe 50 
Add for deficiencies as follows (charges cumu- 
lative): 
ee ee eer reer ee rere -05 
oe 0 Wr ON GONG, 4 s002iss00 cnc ee enes 15 
Lime: For lime house in yard.............. 15 


Note—No charge for slaked or approved hy- 
drated lime. 


RSID «6 5.5.00 60.04 5 xcs nsncs pa enna en K Te 15 
BON ry err err 15 
Paints and oils: If carried in stock......... 15 
BER aRT. Ae SOO ER FOES 8.5 a sv cen cmninencoee 10 


In order to erystalize this information and make 
it usable Mr. Dittlinger has further compiled a 
tabular exhibit of the exact saving of money on 
insurance premiums that this ruling gives the man 
who handles hydrated lime exclusively upon his 
premises: 

What a Saving of 15c per $100.00 in Your Insur- 
ance Rate Amounts to. 
Lime sold 


per annum Your addi- 


Your in retail. tional profit 
Insurance, You Save. Bbls. per barrel. 
$10,000.00 $15.00 100 15e 

20,000.00 30.00 200 15e 
30,000.00 45.00 300 15e 
50,000.00 75.00 500 15¢ 


Thus, insurance costs you 15¢ per annum more 
for every $100.00 carried in the face of the policy 
if lamp is carried in stock than the same risk would 
cost if hydrated lime is carried exclusively. So it 
is easy for every man to figure the saving in his 
own policy, and it amounts to something. 

Mr. Dittlinger is known to be one of the most 
persistent workers in the industry, and this is one 
of his many achievements that really helps all the 
producers of hydrated lime. 

The Edward Bryant Company has purchased 
from Thomas W, Carter the latter’s kiln sheds and 
the Mt. Pleasant quarry at Ingraham’s Corner, 
Iil., and will commence operations immediately. A 
20-foot addition to the boom will be made this 
week, The limerock is teamed to the village. 





STRONG STAND FOR STEADY QUOTATIONS. 

George 8. Keck, sales manager of the Moores Lime 
Company, Springfield, Ohio, is a fearless advocate of 
equal quotations to all customers, whether great or 
small, and regardless of the quantity of material in- 
volved. -In this he takes the lead in a movement to 
put the selling of all kinds of building materials, and 
especially ‘‘White Kote Finish,’’ one of the uow 
famous Ohio hydrades, upon the plane of steel and 
other standard manufactures, namely, ‘‘order at the 
established market price or go without.’’ This has 
never been attempted in the lime trade up to the 
present time for the reason that contractors and 
dealers have hardly realized as yet that a great change 
has taken place in the lime industry in recent years. 
The sooner everybody in the business gets over the 
old-fashioned idea that lime is a strictly local interest 
and not one of broadly commercial application the 
better it will be for all concerned. Commercial lime 
today is hydrated lime and not lump lime, as it was 
years ago. Hydrate is now being shipped just as far 
as cement, and its selection for masonry work, for 
finishing purposes, and for use in the concrete mass 
and cement-lime plasters forms one of the most inter- 
esting and profitable features of the building material 
business. There is no doubt that the time is at hand 
when the established market price on hydrated lime 
of various kinds will be quoted just like cotton 
fabrics, steel products, or Portland cement during 
recent years, i. e., one wholesale price for every quali- 
fied customer for any fraction of the output of the 
mill. 

The following correspondence handed to Rock 
Propucts by Mr. Keck is self-explanatory: 

THE MOORES LIME COMPANY. 

——’? Springfield, Ohio, April 16, 1913. 

ce 9) 

Gentlemen:—We have your carbon copy letter of 
April 5th individually addressed to ourselves and read- 
ing as follows: 

“¢We would like very much to have you furnish us 
special prices on hydrated lime, to be furnished to 
the —_ National Bank building, which is 
250,000 yards of plaster. This will be used for both 
brown coat and putty coat, provided the price is low 
enough to warrant substituting for lump lime. If 
there will be any difference in the price, provided it is 
used for the putty coat only, please state price both 
ways. 

“This is one of the largest jobs that has been 
plastered in — in many years, and the 
right price will secure the business. 

‘<Trusting you will give us your best prices f. o. b., 
we remain,’’ 








+ * * 


Viewing from a standpoint of equity and fairness, 
there are certain underlying principles which we feel 
are necessary to be observed by any manufacturer 
whose desire is to conduct his business along such 
lines as will entitle him to the respect of 
(if not the patronage of) the dealer. 

Without presuming to dictate to others 
the same policy, we still desire to make 
our position clear. : 

We believe there is a moral obligation 
upon every manufacturer to respect the. 
rights of every dealer in a community— 
whether they be his customers or not. To 
quote you a special price for a special 
job, and refrain from quoting the same 
price to every dealer who may be in a 
position to compete with you (if he were 
shown the courtesy and consideration which 
you ask) would not, under our code of 
business ethics, come within the limits of 
either fairness or equity. 

To quote every dealer the same special 
price for this particular job wpuld certainly 
be to jeopardize the stability of the hydrate 
market in your city and practically would 
be in effect to destroy the margin of profit 
thereof. We say, ‘‘Destroy the profit pos- 
sibility of your market,’’ for how could 
we (in fairness and equity) assist your 
prospective customer to build his building 
at a reduced cost without doing the same 
for every one who in the future should erect 
some large structure? 

If we treated each future large building 
with the same exceptional courtesy and 
consideration which you ask for your present 
client, then how could we in fairness and 
equity refuse to show the same considera- 
tion to every future builder of even the 
most modest cottage? 

If we carried our generosity to that logi- 
cal issue, how much would the hydrate mar- 
ket be worth to the ——-———— dealer or 
the hydrate manufacturer? 

Again, may we ask how we could 
consistently show such consideration 
and in fairness and equity refuse 


to show the same to every other city, village and 
hamlet ? 

We need to say nothing more on this particular 
phase of the question, it being self-evident that such 
an act is improper, unfair and unwise. 

We next wish to pass on the statement, ‘‘The right 
price will secure the business.’’ We are personally 
acquainted with all the hydrate manufacturers of the 
United States and are confident that each of these 
gentlemen is bending every effort to make his product 
as perfect as human knowledge will permit. We know 
we are and we are willing to credit all our friends 
with the same trade honesty and wisdom, 

Assuming that each is trying to do this, then what 
do you consider a fair price? One which shall prop- 
erly reimburse him for all present and past expendi- 
tures of time, money and effort, or one which, if 
accepted, would deprive him of the reward which such 
acts on his part would most certainly have entitled 
him to and which the acceptance thereof would estab- 
lish a preedeent which would or might be the opening 
wedge to a reduced scale of values which would or 
might render his entire business unprofitable. 

Perhaps we do you an injustice—you may intend 
by the words ‘‘A right price’’ to tell him that his 
high quality would be recognized and his trade effort 
rewarded. Yet, if such be your intent, you have 
certainly not made yourself clear. 

In our judgment, your handling of the matter has 
been an unfortunate one for all concerned—inasmuch 
as the building referred to is presumably to be a 
handsome one and one to which any hydrate manu- 
facturer would have been proud to point as an illus- 
tration of the quality of his product as used thereon. 

Now as the matter stands he cannot so point to it; 
on the contrary, he must keep silent or admit that he 
—contrary to the principles which we refer to herein 
—did, to the detriment of all of his fellow manu- 
facturers and the dealer trade show to 
one individual dealer a favoritism which was in effect 
and in principle unfair to each and every one. You 
have thus deprived him of what should have been a 
part of his trade reward, namely: a recognition of 
quality and an opportunity for him to have pointed 
to it, and in its place you brand him ‘‘ Unfair.’’ 

Inasmuch as yours is not an individual letter, but 
merely a general one, and sent to all hydrate manu- 
facturers, we feel at liberty—in fact, consider it a 
trade duty—to send to each of them a copy of this 
reply. 

Furthermore, inasmuch as the principle which you 
are working on is a direct menace to the stability of 
the individual market, and, in a broader sense, 
directly to the detriment of the entire building mate- 
rial trade and a practice which should be at all times 
avoided, we feel it to be our duty to said trade to so 
act as to discourage, if possible, any dealer from in 
the future taking the same viewpoint—in short, to be 


the means, if possible, to educate the dealer and the- 
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manufacturer to a better and broader sense of their 
responsibilities to one another—or, at least, to clear 
ourselves of all imputation of having been a party to 
such practice, and for that purpose we feel that this 
letter should be published in order that if we are 
right, the trade shall be the benefitter thereby. 

In courtesy to yourselves we shall omit name and 
location. It shall be treated as an abstract question, 
but in such manner as every one will recognize it as 
an actual occurrence and how the situation was met 
by ourselves. 

You will of course recognize that there are no per- 
sonalities intended but that on the contrary we are, in 
taking the position which we do, showing our kindly 
feelings toward yourselves and every other building 
material dealer in the United States. 

We remain, very sincerely yours, 
THE MOORES LIME CO., 
(Signed) GEO. 8. KECK, 
Sales Manager. 
SECURITY INCREASES SALE OF HYDRATED 
LIME 





The rapidly increasing use of hydrated lime for 
agricultural purposes makes this a very busy season 
for manufacturers of this product. The Security 
Cement & Lime Company, Hagerstown, Md., for 
example, has broken all records for production and 
shipment at its Berkeley (W. Va.) plant. During 
the month of March 2,537 tons of hydrated lime 
were shipped, as compared with 2,247 tons for the 
best previous month in the history of the company. 
The product made is agricultural hydrate, contain- 
ing 93 to 96 per cent calcium hydrate, less than 
2 per cent insoluble matter, and of such fineness 
that at least 95 per cent will pass a 100-mesh sieve. 
A chemical hydrate of even greater purity and fine- 
ness is also made. 

The means by which these results have been ob- 
tained are to be found both in the arrangement 
of the plant and in the skill of its management. 
The process starts in an Elliott batch mixer, in 
which the lime and water are mixed. Instead of 
the usual method of discharging the batch directly 
into an aging tank, it is in this plant first run 
through an inclined rotating cylinder. The hydra- 
tion reaction is completed here and the use of this 
intermediate stage makes it possible to run the 
batches through the mixer much more rapidly. Two 
No. 1 Raymond air separators are used to separate 
the core and unslaked coarse material from the 
hydrate. 

The management has devoted especial attention 
to the elimination of causes of lost time, and 
through perfection of organization and mechanical 
details a high percentage of actual running time 
has been attained. The process is under strict chem- 
ical supervision and each lot of hydrate is subjected 
to chemical tests before being shipped. 





Graham Bros., Worthville, Pa., have purchased a 
half interest in the Hero lime quarry and as soon 
as they get the improvements necessary made they 
will begin operations. 





The Rogers White Lime Company, Rogers, Ark., 
has purchased additional equipment and will en- 
large its plant for the purpose of manufacturing 
ground lime for agricultural purposes. The work- 
ing force will be increased 25 per cent. 





The Borcher Can’t Clog Lime Spreader Company, 
Port Washington, O., has been incorporated; manu- 
facturing and dealing in lime spreaders; $10,000. 
Jacob N. Borcher, Philip Lammock, William F. 
Demuth, John N. Zimmerman and John F. Kugler. 





A charter has been issued to the Virginia-Florida 
Lime Company (Ine.), with its principal office at 
Richmond, Va. Capital stock $50,000. The officers 
and directors are as follows: <A. G. Rogers, presi- 
dent; L. H. Drew, secretary; J. M. Lancaster, treas- 
urer; directors, A. G. Rogers, L. H. Drew, W. H. 
Harwood, B. P. Shackelford, R. W. Swift. 





The Arkansas Lime Company, of Ruddells, Ark., 
will put in a dynamo at the plant this month to 
furnish light for operating at night. They are also 
installing another 50-horsepower gas engine to take 
eare of the strong demand being made on their 
plant for ground limestone which they lately started 
to manufacture for fertilizing purposes. 





The Blount Mountain Cement, Coal and Lime Co. 
will shortly put in operation a lime plant near 
Birmingham, Ala., and will install a hydrator. The 
L. & N. railroad will probably put in a spur to 
connect with the plant. J. C. MeGinnis is presi- 
dent of the company and his nephew, J. C. Maginnis, 
is general manager. C. F. Wittichen, of Birming- 
ham, will be the local representative. A force of 
engineers is now in Birmingham under the super- 
vision of Richard K,.Meade, the well-known con- 
sulting engineer, assisted by Engimeer Tompkins. 
The preliminary surveys will begin at once. 
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CONCERNING ROAD LEGISLATION. \) 
{ i ee ee 

Highway legislation for the aid of building good 
and permanent roads has become one of the most 
interesting as well as important measures of pub- 
lic interest. Only a few of the older states upon 
the Atlantic Seaboard have ever known a great 
deal about good roads, or enjoyed the use of them. 
Practically all of the newer states came into being 
after the improvements of highways fell into neg- 
lect on account of the pressure of getting together 
enough money with which to construct our railroad 
system. The railroads were for a long time con- 
sidered to be the ‘‘last word’’ on the highway 
proposition. Comparisons of the efficiency of the 
steam locomotive with the venerable horse demon- 
strated that it was more economical to use the 
‘‘iron horse’’ for motive power. There was a most 
wonderful revolution of thought and opinion upon 
the subject of motive power as applied to the 
transportation of crops and all other products. The 
railroads made good, but still the highways re- 
mained in neglect and in bad repute. 

Nearly all of the states from time to time have 
legislated road laws, patterned for the most part 
after the basic ideas of Lord Burleigh, who was 
premier of the cabinet of Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land about the time the continent of America was 
first being explored by Europeans. Under the sys- 
tem Old England built more than a thousand miles 
of the very best roads that we know about. The 
redoubtable MacAdam, himself a Yorkshireman, 
was developed during that age of progress and the 
type now known as macadam roads represents fully 
90 per cent of all the improved highways of the 
United States. The system of legislation which 
eould accomplish things in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth is not applicable to modern engineering 
practice, for the reason that under our system the 
local highway commissioners are seldom land own- 
ers of any significant part of the territory which 
they represent as commissioners, whilst the road 
commissioners under the English system were al- 
ways the heaviest landowners, whose property was 
also benefited by the construction of the improved 
roads, and therefore on account of their self-interest 
they could be depended upon to get the best pos- 
sible results out of the road taxes. 

With us it is too frequently the case that the 
funds placed in the hands of more-or-less reliable 
commissioners is looked upon as merely so much 
political graft, to be expended amongst their friends 
and favorites in connection with road work. Where 
the local commissioner happens to be the owner 
of a small farm, that portion of the road over which 
he himself travels is well taken care of, but all 
the balance is ruthlessly neglected. This condition 
has been recognized by several of the states that 
have instituted state highway departments and 
placed a state official in charge of highway improve- 
ments, thus taking the first step of progress, and 
there are ideas on foot which will ultimately erys- 
tallize into laws to provide for a state-wide road 
commission working through the office of the county 
engineer and taking the highway improvements out 
of the hands of incompetent and irresponsible local 
politicians. 

During the long period of neglect the present 
practice of electing three commissioners in each 
township to supervise the construction and main- 
tenance of its roads came into vogue and there 
has probably never been such a large amount of 
public money misused as that which has been raised 
under the road law. With a better centralized 
road department and a distinct system of working 
in every county through the county engineer’s of- 
fice, there will be a great conservation of the money 
that is spent for road improvements; for it has 
been demonstrated in those states where a high- 
way department has been created that they imme- 
diately begin to secure better returns for the amount 
of money expended. It has been found that the 
expenditure of money to continually extend the 
roads whilst those already completed lack repairs 
until they are practically destroyed, is neither bene- 
ficial nor economical; but in the legislation which 
provides for the construction of new road work 
there must always be carried therewith ample pro- 
vision for the maintenance of the new road. This 
is particularly the case for the first five to eight 
years of the existence of the new road. After a 
road has been constructed and maintained for five 
to eight years in the manner in which it should be, 


such a road will need less and less repairs pri- 
marily, for the reason that the base of the road 
becomes packed and hard and the earth’s surface 
which carries the road undergoes a change on ac- 
count of the protection from moisture and extremes 
of heat and cold. 

In the further study of the road proposition and 
the legislation which the states have adopted, are 
adopting and will adopt on this important public 
interest, there comes up the conclusion that there 
is little or no dependable technical and practical 
information to be had relative to the best and 
proper way to build roads in any given section. 
We have just begun to consider the matter of classi- 
fying the traffic which a road has to bear and to 
discuss and formulate different types of roads so 
designed as to take care of the different classifica- 
tions of traffic. This work of classification is 
necessarily one of careful study and comparison, 
and it cannot be developed very far by observa- 
tions taken in a limited territory where traffic con- 
ditions are of only one type or volume. For in- 
stance, in the state of Indiana there are several 
counties where a well-drained dirt and gravel road 
is plenty good enough and quite expensive enough 
for the amount of traffic that the road has to 
carry. In the same state there are a large number 
of counties where well-drained, closely packed and 
rolled-surface macadam roads are indispensable, and 
there are many county seats in the same state where 
concrete roads for several miles out of the town 
could be economically constructed of concrete, and 
others that might call for the conerete base and 
hard-burned brick surface. 


“In all of these cases the particular requirements 
of the traffic would decide which type of road would 
be the most economical in the long run to construct. 
Under extremely heavy traffic conditions the dirt 
road would be preposterous, the macadam road 
would soon be cut up and become worthless, and 
the concrete and brick roads would have to be put 
in strong enough and at a price high enough to 
secure the life of the road under a space of time 
to warrant such an expenditure. The first work 
of the new highway departments that are being 
created by the legislatures of the various states 
will be to collect information and study the traffic 
requirements, and to standardize the various types 
of road to the varying requirements of the traffic. 
We can all remember the time when the railroads 
were using the 40-pound rail. The trains had to 
run at a low rate of speed. Half of the troubles 
and damages of the railroads were directly charge- 
able to track troubles. They took up the study 
of the case and found that the rail was not heavy 
enough. When some of the roads were built there 
was not money enough to lay a 100-pound rail; 
but those same roads today find the 100-pound rail 
the cheapest thing that they ever put money into. 
The same kind of a result will be developed in the 
ease of the highways as soon as a careful study 
of the traffic requirements of the various localities 
are taken into computation and these requirements: 
provided for in the type of road specified. 


It is not a question to be decided by three 
petty politicians in each township, for one road 
invariably extends through a large number of town- 
ships, and to drive along even the best highways 
at the present time one can recognize the township 
line by the difference in the road beneath the 
wheels of his vehicle and the difference of the opin- 
ions concerning the road requirements or the graft, 
or whatever it is, that controls the highway com- 
missioners of each of the townships. One group of 
township commissioners decided to put all the 
money at their command into bridges so that the 
road gets cut up into gullies and ruts and the spring 
washouts go unrepaired, so. as to leave the fence 
line on either side of the road the only landmark 
to indicate that the place was at any time in- 
tended to be a road. We speed along and come 
to the next township line, and find the ditches well 
cleaned up, a plentiful supply of rock in the center 
of the road well crowned and rolled and with the 
bridges in reasonable repair. Now on inquiry it 
will probably be found that the chairman of the 
township commissioners owns a farm and resides 
on this very strip of good road, and it will likely 
continue until it gets to the principal town or 
village of the township. The same road on the 
other side of the village is in just about as bad 
repair as that first described, where the commis- 
sioners couldn’t see anything but the need of 
bridges. 

Clearly, this is too important a proposition to be 
left to the tender mercies of the petty local poli- 
ticians, but one of sufficient importance to come in 
direct connection with the state administration 
itself. True, the highway is beneficial and imparts 
value to the abutting property, but this is less than 
half of the importance of a highway. The highway 
is quite as important and valuable to the man who 
never uses it as it is to the man who must use it 
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every day, and for this reason the highway improve- 
ments is one of the most important assets of the 
state and this is well recognized by the study and 
liberal appropriations which are made for road 
extension and for road maintenance. 

One of the most important factors or economies 
in the construction of roads is the transportation of 
road materials from the nearest railroad siding to 
the road. There has never yet been developed by 
comparative study any system of calculation where- 
by the bidders can put in their figures based upon 
the cost or price of hauling crushed rock per ton 
per mile, It seems to be a perfectly feasible, per- 
fectly equitable and altogether sensible way to 
contract for the delivery of rock upon the road. 
The writer has made some pretty wide observa- 
tions and finds the country teamster with a farm 
wagon and pair will load about two tons of crushed 
rock, and they will hire out the team and driver 
for $5.00 to $7.00 per day, according to how badly 
the commissioners need the team or how much the 
same team is needed at the plow or, perhaps, how 
much of a local political favorite the owner of the 
team may happen to be. 

But, mark you, this has no bearing whatever 
upon the cost of teaming one ton of rock to the 
road, for a little investigation will show that no 
matter which figure obtains the cost per ton per 
mile average will be somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of a dollar bill. When one takes into consid- 
eration that the material itself is usually sold at 
50 cents per ton or less at the crusher, that the 
freight rate from the crusher to the railroad siding 
is from 25 cents to 50 cents per ton, then the local 
teamster collects the total price of the material 
plus the freight for merely hauling reasonable 
loads from the cars to the road. It is probable 
that 20 or 25 cents per ton per mile is a reasonable 
cost of hauling in level countries like Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois, where a team is hired for $5.00 or 
$6.00 a day. To draw enough loads to earn this 
cost price would neither wear out the team nor 
overwork the driver; and the reason why road 
taxes are considered so much of a burden is be 
cause the people who make up the public recognizé 
the fact that for the most part the money is squan 
dered by the dilatory methods right at the point of 
delivery, where a team will make two trips a day 
from the cars to the road because it is a political 
job or so considered, whilst if they were working 
upon a price contract they would be making from 
six to eight trips of the same material and over 
the same distance. 

The recent introduction of the tractor trains for 
hauling material is going to work wonders in this 
particular direction, because the tractor will haul 
the road material for considerably less than 25 
cents per ton per mile and all that is required to 
make it applicable is to so centralize the authority 
of road improvement as to make the improvements 
extend over a long enough stretch of road to call 
into operation such expensive machinery outfits. 
In fact, the very steps which are now being taken 
by the more progressive states in the highway de- 
partments will eventually do away entirely with the 
bad element of labor in road work and put it in the 
¢lass of a strictly machine product. This movement 
was started when the big steam roller was intro- 
duced and now, instead of having a whole army of 
men to go to work on a road, the contractor merely 
has a short payroll made up of men who know how 
to handle the various machines, and a mile of road 
is turned out in a shorter length of time than it 
used to take a whole drove of listless and incompe- 
tent men to make a very bad sample of road and 
at an enormous price. 

Down in Kentucky there used to be a county road 
law which was just about the most ridiculous thing 
that was ever designed by the politicians of that 
county. Whoever traveled the county roads regu- 
larly had to work two days in each year upon the 
roads, and the writer recalls that he worked two 
days on the road for several years under this law; 
but he does not recall anything further than shy- 
ing rocks at the squirrels and listening to the anec- 
dotes of the road-working veterans of that period. 
It was considered to be a kind of picnic, in which 
the neighbors considered it a joke to see you put- 
ting in your two days, and they would stop their 
buggies and talk about everything from Dr. Kane’s 
‘recent explorations in the Arctie regions to the 
latest crop news, about father Pratt’s two-headed 
sheep—or rather the two-headed lamb—and that 
was called road work in those days. Most of the 
writer’s road work was done under a large oak 
tree where there was a spring that came out from 
the side of the hill, and on a hot day you could 
take off your shoes, roll up your trousers and put 
feet in that little stream and look at the blue sky 
between the branches of that oak tree and put in 
the day to something like perfection—and of course 
those roads are exactly the same now as they were 
then if everybody works on that road in exactly 


the same way. And this was the example that was 
set to the present township commissioners who en- 
deavor to hire the labor with public money, and 
they are getting just about the same kind of re- 
sults, the only difference being that they are spend- 
ing the money whereas under the old Kentucky 
law there was no money involved, and that is the 
only reason why it was not dishonest. 

There is no way to make the petty local poli- 
tician in this country honest because he has no 
very clear idea of what makes him dishonest or no 
way of measuring just what his responsibilities are. 
He is not worthy of being entrusted with the han- 
dling of public money for the reason that he has 
not learned how to do such a thing successfully. 
Usually his knowledge and observations are very 
limited so as to make him totally unqualified to 
deal with such an important and far-reaching sub- 
ject as road improvement. In fact, all of the intel- 
ligence, concentration, study and application of the 
best learned men of the state would not be sufficient 
to deal with the road question competently without 
years of preparation, and there is no way to handle 
this subject so as to give the people anything like 
the value of their money in the roads that are built 
until such work is done by the state administration 
through the medium of the highway department 
operated in conjunction with the county engineer. 

Such a system of procedure will not necessitate 
any additional county offices. It will greatly in- 
crease the importance of the county engineer’s 
office, and this office in many counties at the present 
time has grown to be something of a joke. It will 
dispense with highway commissioners in each of 
the townships, whose fees consume a considerable 
percentage of the money which would otherwise 
be devoted for the purchasing of additional tonnage 
of rock, cement, brick or other road materials, or 
pay for the coal that drives the tractor or the steam 
roller. It is quite probable that the saving ‘of the 
first and other emoluments of the township com- 
missioners will more than pay for the entire ex- 
penses of the highway department, and the addi- 
tional work in the county engineer’s office. Every- 
body who has studied the subject knows that this 
whole Elizabethan system of road control is bad 
and the quicker we get away from it the better 
for all parties concerned. 





Mexla Quarry Company, Galveston, Texas, has 
been incorporated; capital stock $40,000. Incorpo- 
rators, E. G. Winston, J. H. E. Powell, R. K. Harris. 

typsum Products Company, Chicago, has been 
incorporated; capital $150,000; manufacturing and 
dealing in gypsum and gypsum products. Incorpo- 
rators, Edward W. McCullough, Frederick Burnham 
and Truman Henry Miner. 








The new crusher plant of the Pembroke Lime- 
stone Works at Pembroke, Va., was put in operation 
a few days ago. The plant is one of the largest of 
its kind in the South, and was installed at a cost 
of $125,000, and has a capacity of 4,000 tons per 
day. It will employ between 150 and 200 hands. 





A large aerial tramway is being constructed from 
the top of Reymann’s hill to the B. & O. railroad 
tracks on the Pittsburgh division opposite Glen- 
wood, W. Va., to be used by the Bishop Stone 
Crushing Company. It is expected that the tram- 
way will be ready for business within a few days. 





Edward Copps, of Milwaukee, Wis., has leased 
from the land committee of the county board of 
Houghton county, Mich., its land containing marble 
deposits near Felch, Mich. Mr. Copps will organize 
a company to quarry the marble and put in a grind- 
ing plant to cost $20,000. As the marble is badly 
fissured it is not suitable for building purposes, 
but after being ground is used for various purposes. 





M. W. Schmoyer, proprietor of the large lime- 
stone quarries near Allentown, Pa., is contemplat- 
ing the erection of a plane into his quarries, so 
that he may increase the shipping capacity of his 
plant. Mr. Schmoyer has the contract to furnish 
the limestone to the Reading Iron Company at 
Emaus and the Thomas Iron Company. At present 
he hauls the stone out of his quarries by horses 
and carts, but finds this method too slow. 





Officials of the Carbon Limestone Company, near 
Hillsville, Pa., announce their intention of electrify- 
ing the entire plant in the immediate future. The 
company is also adding to its equipment another 
steam shovel for handling stone, making four in use 
at the quarries. Two more locomotives have also 
been ordered to meet the needs of an increasing 
business. With the new engines ordered the com- 
pany will have thirteen locomotives actively in use 
on its more than twelve miles of track. 


RATE ON CRUSHED LIMESTONE LOWERED. 

The Indiana Railroad Commission recently en- 
tered an order directing Indiana railroads to 
lower their freight tariffs on crushed limestone, 
used for agricultural purposes. The cut in rates 
came after an investigation of a petition by a 
-ommittee of planters of Decatur township, Marion 
county, against the Vandalia Railroad Company, 
for lowering of rates on intrastate shipments. Dis- 
crimination against the Indiana farmer by the rail- 
roads passing through the state was one of the 
charges brought. by the petitioners. 

An opinion strongly sustaining the order of the 
commission was attached to the order. The cut, 
in some shipments, was from 72 cents a ton to 40 
cents a ton. 





Corringan Rock Crushing Company, Kansas City, 
Mo.; capital stock $3,000; incorporated by- F. J. 
Dwyer, Kk, J. Corringan and Edward Corringan. 

National Lime & Stone Company, Carey, O., has 
increased its capital from $100,000 to $200,000. 

White Rock Quarry Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
capital, $15,000; incorporators, William Kootz, John 
Sander, Ernest von Breisen. 





Seventy-five thousand tons of solid rock fell 
into the quarry of the Independent Stone Company 
at Spring Valley, Calif., recently, when five tons 
of powder was discharged at a cost of $2,000. 





A stone crusher will be established immediately 
in Bellevue township, near Grand Rapids, Mich., 
by Homer Zipp, of the Superior Lime Company of 
Petoskey. Mr. Zipp has purchased 97 acres of 
land. It is said 50 men will be given employment. 





The Johnston quarries, in Springfield township, 
Pennsylvania, have been leased for another year 
by James Mullin, a contractor. George J. John- 
ston will manage the quarries. Mr. Mullin will 
quarry building stone, curbing and crushed stone 
from the quarries, 





Hughes & Bangs, the owners of the big stone 
quarry at Stonequarry village, near Bridgeburg, 
Ont., will shortly operate the quarry in full swing 
again. This quarry was purchased by that concern 
ten years ago, but has not been in operation to any 
extent for some time. 

Pethiec Brothers & Co., Ine., Manhatten, N. Y.; 
quarrying, ete., capital, $10,000. Incorporators: 
Benjamin H. Pethie, 118 Victoria street, London, 
England; Demeter Pick, 191 Claremont avenue; 
James J. Frawley, 51 East 36th street, both of New 
York, and two others. 








Southeast Missouri Quarries Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Edwin L. Merrill, 100 shares; Albert W. Mer- 
rill, 35 shares; S. J. Jones, George A. Bruce and 
George W. Millar, 5 shares each. To operate lime- 
stone quarries and to manufacture and prepare for 
use limestone and its products. Capital stock, one- 
half paid up, $30,000. 





Simon Sabot, owner of the McBain quarry, two 
miles down the river from Wahkiacus, Wash., has 
leased the works to the Pacific Bridge Company, 
of Portland. The deal was’ closed by George W. 
Simons, manager of the company, and Attorney 
O’Neil. The payroll of the quarry during the busy 
season last year amounted to thousands of dollars. 





The Milwaukee Sandstone Company, Baraboo, 
Wis., has leased the stone quarry at Ableman from 
the Northwestern railroad and expects to commence 
operations this spring. It has a lease for a term of 
forty years and will handle building stone and rock 
for macadam and concrete purposes. The new 
company expects only to start with 25 men, but 
eventually expects to employ upwards of 200 men. 





The Weston & Brooker Quarry Company, organ- 
ized last year for the purpose of operating the 
Ross. quarries at Cayce, 8. C., has during the past 
few months electrified its plant and spent some $30,- 
000 on new and modern machinery. The company’s 
plant at Cayce, said to be one of the finest in the 
South, supplies crushed rock to points in South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida. Officers of the com- 
pany say that the demand for crushed stone, due 
to the remarkable increase in the use of concrete 
building material, always exceeds the supply. The 
Weston & Brooker company ships a trainload of 
crushed stone daily. Recently the capital stock of 
the company has been increased to $150,000. Be- 
sides this, the company has purchased the original 
plant of Weston & Brooker, located in the city, 
near the Gervais street bridge. © 
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At the end of March and during the first #wo 
weeks of April this country suffered one of the 
most terrific, unexpected disasters in the shape of a 
flood that has ever been recorded. It was peculiar 
in many ways, and the worst part of it is that now 
after the waters have subsided and we look at the 
matter squarely in the face, there does not appear 
to be any perfectly sure way to prevent a recur- 
rence of the same series of disasters next year or 
any year when the conditions become focussed in 
the same way. 

The worst horrors of the flood were not in the 
lower reaches of the streams, as the records of past 
floods have taught us to look for such troubles, but 
close to the headwaters of the streams—right at the 
first incline from the watershed—and the unex- 
pected damages were made by rivers which have 
been considered of small importance and as requir- 
ing but little attention. 

The watershed which divides the flow of surface 
water between the Great Lakes and the Ohio river 
is less than 60 miles southward from the lakes, so 
that the headwaters of the streams which did the 
most damage were in the northern half of Ohio 
and Indiana. The Muskingum and Scioto rivers 
in Ohio have been for the most part abandoned as 
navigable streams and are considered little more 
than natural drainage ditches, and are so used by 
the cities and towns along their banks. And yet 
in this flood the city of Columbus, Ohio, for the 
first time in its history, was swept by a mighty 
flood which demoralized business, stampeded the 
state legislature and cost millions of dollars. The 
Muskingum at Zanesville and at many other cities 
and towns made a similar track of destruction almost 
three miles long. The Mahoning river at Youngs- 
town, only 60 miles from Lake Erie, went tearing 
through its narrow valley, putting the great steel 
mills out of commission and washing away the 
homes of thousands of people. 

The great Miami river, which runs southward for 
about 200 miles in the state of Ohio near the 
Indiana line, was perhaps the worst example of 
flood in that state. The great city of Dayton was 
immersed and cut off from communication with the 
world for nearly a week and in the lower reaches of 
the river at Hamiiton and Cincinnati the same rav- 
ages were repeated—thousands of people made 
homeless, while hundreds of people lost their lives, 
and the property damage will not be known for 
many months and cannot be replaced for many 
years. 

In Indiana the city of Indianapolis was inun- 
dated by the insignificant branch of the White 
river, which was hardly ever mentioned, as the 
city is considered to be inland. Yet this stream, 
with still more insignificant creeks, so overflowed 
as to put the public service utilities, such as the 
waterworks, the gas works and the electric light 
plants, out of commission and driving all of the 
people who lived in the lower levels out of their 
homes and into higher grounds. At Terre Haute, 
Lafayette, Logansport, Peru, Fort Wayne along 
the Wabash river, cities that have never known 
any more than a slight inconvenience on account of 
flood conditions, were inundated with great loss of 
life and property. Hundreds, yes thousands, of 
smaller towns, villages and hamlets suffered similar 
damages in proportion to their size and number of 
population. It was terrific—the most astounding 
disaster and the most unexpected that this nation 
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has ever encountered; and this was promptly recog 
nized by the national administration at Washington 
as well as the state authorities nearest to the 
devastated territory. 

With the minor streams and rivers pouring into 
the great Ohio river, it commenced to rise at a 
fearful rate, having just subsided from its annual 
high tide stages which occurred about the first of 
March. The headwaters of the Ohio were prob- 
ably feeding no more than their natural or regular 
volume for this period of. the year. Neither the 
Monongahela nor the Allegheny were out of their 
banks to any great extent above Pittsburgh. The 
West Virginia rivers were only filled with a mod- 
erate rise, while the Big Sandy, the Licking, the 
Kentucky, the Tennessee and the Cumberland rivers 
were only a little above their normal; but with the 
onrush of water from the Ohio and Indiana floods— 
commencing with the Beaver river in Ohio, the 
Muskingum, the two Miamis, the Wabash, and the 
lesser streams from Indiana and Illinois—the Ohio 
rose to the highest stage in history, in many places 
exceeding the record of 1884, rushing on to the 
destruction of Cairo, which was saved by the gal- 
lant work of the citizens and the state authorities 
of Illinois—to further swell the already swollen 
Mississippi. 

Newport, Catlettsburg, Ashland, Marietta, Iron- 
ton, Pomeroy, Maysville, Augusta, Covington, 
Ludlow, Cincinnati, Lawrenceburg, Aurora, Carroll- 
ton, Madison, Louisville, Jeffersonville, New Al- 
bany, Cloverport, Cannelton, Hawesville, Owensboro, 
Henderson, Evansville, Mound City, Paducah, 
Smithfield, Hickman, Shawneetown and Cairo each 
had a battle with the high water, but on account 
of their habitual knowledge of the river and being 
accustomed to high waters their complaints were 
not as strong as in those sections where such dam- 
ages are entirely new. In fact, those who live in 
the river cities look upon the high water as a mere 
spring incident and they know how to watch the 
water gauges, to measure its stages and take care 
of their goods and property in an intelligent way. 

In the dower reaches of the Ohio the water ex- 
tended into the state of Illinois at one place as 
far as 52 miles, and on the opposite bank the flood 
extended something like 125 miles, so that the 
Ohio river at this particular point was no less than 


175 miles wide. Such tremendous flood dimensions 
are meaningless because they cannot be under 
stood, and yet such vast expanses of usually im- 
mune territory as were inundated in this flood 
make the total damages almost inealeulable and 
the sum total will never be known. It is idle to 
guess in figures which run up into the hundreds 


of millions of dollars, for such amounts ‘are quite 
as unintelligible as the volume of waters them- 
selves. 

At Cairo, where the flood waters entered the 
Mississippi, that stream became taxed as it never 
has been before. The new system of levees which 
have been constructed and are being built under 
the $50,000,000 appropriation were found to be 
entirely inadequate for such volume of water, al- 
though they held, for the most part; but in the 
low countries the Mississippi at the present time 
is hundreds of miles wide, making practically an 
immense lake or shallow sea of all of the forest 
lands and the low-lying plantations and garden ter- 
ritory of the delta and the low lands. 

Memphis, which is built upon a high bluff or pin- 
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nacle, is a highland. In the southern portion of 
the city it is entirely under water and the bridge 
the river unreachable from either side. At 
the mouth of the river, New Orleans, their dike 
system held so that the city was not even incon- 
venienced, although the water reached just about 
to the top of the levees; and so the great flood 
passed out to the Gulf, and all of the territory 
which has visited with this terrific disaster 
turns calmly to contemplate the readjustment. 

In Ohio and Indiana the railroads report great 
losses by the washing out of bridges, by the de- 
struction of fills and by the loss of equipment and 
the improvements of their properties. These fig- 
ures are expressed in the hundreds of millions of 
dollars. The highways of Ohio and Indiana have 
suffered immense the destruction of 
bridges which were never calculated to pass such 
volumes of water that came down upon them with- 
out any warning, damaging, as in the case of the 
railroads, by the destruction of fills and by the 
washing away of the road surfaces. In the cities 
the wooden block pavements in many cases floated 
away. In the basements cellars of buildings of 
every description were filled with mud and sand 
from the settling of the roily water of the swollen 
streams. Dayton, Columbus and Zanesville, in Ohio; 
Fort Wayne, Logansport, Lafayette, Terre Haute 
and Indianapolis, in Indiana, suffered the same way. 
Hundreds of human lives were wiped out which 
can never be repaired. 

The next step to be considered is the replace- 
ment of all of the bridges destroyed, the repair of 
all the roadbeds and the reconstruction of buildings 
destroyed; for amidst the flood there was also fire 
to further wreck the improvements of a centiry 
and make it necessary to recreate wealth that has 
long been considered as permanently planted and 
established. That the great spirit of the American 
people will approach the rebound with resolution 
and with vigor is unquestioned. It will be done 
promptly and well. Wherever improvements are 
replaced they will be done upon a larger and a bet- 
ter basis than they were before. 

But one great drawback stares us in the face— 
there is no definition and safe answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What shall we do to prevent a recurrence 
of such a disaster?’’ Let us, for a minute, con- 
sider the causes that made the great flood. First, 
there was the unprecedented rainfall, coming as it 
did after an extremely wet period of several months 

an accumulation of rainfall amounting to a six 
months’ supply of rain fell within a period of two 
weeks right along the ridge of the headwaters of 
the rivers which did the mischief. These rivers 
were already full and running at about their ca- 
pacity when the unexpected precipitation occurred. 

The country affected is one of the richest farming 
sections of the world and for the past ten years 
the intelligent farmers have been systematically 
tiling their lands with drain tile so as to deliver 
all surplus water practically instantaneously into 
the streams. The accumulation of ten years of per- 
sistent tiling of farm lands in this particular terri- 
tory represents thousands of square miles and mil- 
lions of acres of land which immediately deposited 
its surplus water into the streams. The streams 
themselves have had little or no care for the past 
40 or 50 vears. The beds of the streams have be- 
come the repositories for tin cans and rubbish of 
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every description and this accumulation from the 
increase of the population has doubtless raised the 
beds of these streams a good many feet from what 
they should be naturally. The increasing value of 
the land on each side of these streams has induced 
the farmers to crowd the streams closely, so that 
the banks are confined to the smallest possible space 
that should allow the streams to pass by the ordi- 
nary stages of water, therefore the prisms of the 
streams as they exist today were entirely inade- 
quate to carry off safely such a large amount of 
water. 

The protecting dikes that were built along the 
banks of these rivers 50 or 60 years ago have been 
neglected, and in fact received but little considera- 
tion for the last three decades. The breaks in some 
of these old dikes turned into spillways and filled 
the lower countries with water. 

The first step in the direction of prevention must 
be a restoration of the full prisms of the streams 
as nature made them, at least; systematic dredging 
of the streams so as to remove the accumulation 
of the vast population which lives along their shores 
to restore the depth of these streams, and rigid 
measures taken to prevent their future obstruc- 
tion by the unauthorized deposits of solids to fill 
them up. A ecaleulation of hydraulic engineering 
will be necessary to give us the information as to 
what is the difference between the amount of 
water that will naturally flow from the surface of 
the farm lands and that which will flow from the 
same lands when thoroughly tiled. This will give 
us the volume of water, which is due to improve 
the farming methods that have been introduced ‘in 
the last decade. 

Such a proportionate addition to the natural 
prisms of the streams will have to be done, ecalcu- 
lated and provided in the beds of the streams them- 
selves, and a system of dikes to pass the surplus 
water around the cities will have to be considered 
in places where they lay low enough to come to an 
overflow with such a volume of water as fell during 
the month of March. 

The readers of Rock Propucts are familiar with 
the engineering suggestions which we have advo- 
cated for years to secure the control of the feed 
waters of the great Ohio river and similar streams, 
viz., the providing of reservoirs of very large ca- 
eapity at the upper levels of the headwaters, as 
well as the providing of similar reservoirs of large 
capacity in the lower reaches of the Ohio, so as to 
store up or hold back the water and to allow for 
its being fed back into the stream in those periods 
of the year when the river is at its lowest stage. 
An observational survey of the Ohio and its prin- 
cipal tributaries, the Monongahela, the Allegheny, 
the Beaver, the Kanawha and the Big Sandy, ex- 
hibits a very large amount of waste or useless land 
admirably adapted for the construction of such 
reservoirs at the headwaters, and even in the lower 
reaches there is plenty of land of low value which 
is higher than the natural bed of the stream that 
could easily be made into artificial lakes to contain 
and hold back the surplus supply of water. 

During the present flood is was demonstrated 
that the great state reservoirs in Ohio held up a 
large part of the surplus waters, and it was only 
by the breaking of one of these reservoirs, that of 
the Laramie, which caused the devastation in the 
city of Dayton. Had the Laramie reservoir held 
the damages to Dayton would have been incidental. 
The banks and dikes of the Laramie reservoir would 
not have broken had the public works in the hy- 
draulie category of the state of Ohio received due 
and sufficient attention during the last thirty years. 
Indianapolis would have been comparatively safe 
had the ancient dikes that were constructed along 
the White river in the early period of waterway 
improvement been maintained, repaired and con- 
sidered important by the authorities of that great 
city or the legislature of Indiana. 

We are altogether too prone to be careless of 
those improvements that were carefully made in 
times past by the pioneers who were more prac- 
tical and careful than the men of the present gen- 
eration. The introduction of drain tile into farm 
land has come in the last decade, and the bringing 
to of arable land has been demonstrated as a profit- 
ble proposition for the energetic farmer. Practical- 
ly all of this work has been done with an eve to the 
disposal of the surplus water as quickly as it can 
be gotten away. In spite of the fact that such 
recommendations have been the exclusive advice of 
the United States agricultural department, this is 
not good practice and no way to get the most 
economical results from the expenditure for ditches 
and tiling. In place of laying the tile system so 
as to leave the surplus water into the water-course 
which will dispose of it, it would be far better to 
direct the surplus water into small depressions 
which occur throughout the rolling country of the 
great farm territory. This would make on every 
tract of 10 or 12 acres a little pond or storage 
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reservoir which could be used during the dry sea- 
sons by means of a pump, or even if this was not 
resorted to the evaporation of the multitude of lit- 
tle reservoirs if so provided would pay one hundred 
fold in the results that the adjacent crops would 
take up. This might be called individual flood 
prevention, but a better term would be ‘‘ individual 
water conservation.’’ 

Possibly no such similar volume of rainfall will 
occur again during the next five or six decades and 
again such a thing may recur with each succeeding 
year, and these methods of prevention and conserva- 
tion must be promptly undertaken so as to be 
resultful as soon as possible. There is possibly no 
other suggestion upon this topic that is worthy of 
consideration. The bridges which cross the streams 
in the future, replacing those which have been de- 
stroyed, must have wider spans and deeper arches 
to take care of at least as much water as the recent 
flood imposed against them. 

The reports that come to Rock Products from 
practically every portion of the flooded district in- 
dicate that the big concrete dams and bridges have 
done their work well. It is true that in a number 
of instances these swiftly-running waters dug out 
the foundations and swept away the approaches of 
some of the concrete bridges, the same as it did 
the abutments and foundations of other bridges, and 
they were destroyed, solely for the reason . that 
the foundations were swept from under them. It 
has been demonstrated that the wreckage or 
reclamation from one kind of bridge is just about 
as valuable as that from another. For instance, the 
twisted and rusted steel and the broken and float- 
ing timbers of steel and wooden bridges left a total 
asset so near to zero that it is not worthy of con- 
sideration. The concrete bridges were just as utter- 
ly destroyed, and yet the material from which they 
are constructed has received little or no darfiage 
and can be recrushed and used back again in con- 
crete very cheaply, provided the cost of the con- 
crete materials would justify such a procedure. 

The concrete improvements of the railroads have 
made a higher average record than any other kind 
of structural material throughout the entire flooded 
district. To the dealers and manufacturers of 
building materials this great flood with its-destruc- 
tion by water and by fire will unquestionably bring 
about a very pronounced activity for a period 
covering the next two or three years, for many of 
the improvements which will be necessary to replace 
the path of destruction will require that length of 
time to reach completion. A very large financial 
problem is introduced, for the public service cor- 
porations, along with the railroads, will have to be 
accommodated with vast sums of money which in 
the aggregate will amount to hundreds of millions 
of dollars. The great commercial and manufac- 


turing interests which have been crippled and dam- 
aged will require a good deal of financial accom- 
modation as well as a considerable period of time 
to get their operations again into normal condition. 

There has been a tremendous amount of destruc- 
tion in the highway improvements, bridges, fills and 
road surfaces being washed eut so as to require 
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replacement in practically every road of five miles’ 
length throughout the flood territory. All this 
financial assistance, all commercial activity, all this 
human endeavor will be found and provided and 
the reconstructed bridges, dams, reservoirs and 
water courses will make future attacks of the 
recent flood practically impossible. 

From the quarrymen who produce the road metal 
and manufacture the lime and the cement, we hear 
but one chorus, and that is: ‘‘We are hard at it 
pumping out our quarry holes and we expect to be 
in full operation in a very short time.’’ Now, the 
quarryman is the basis of all activities and when 
he feels that way about it, it means the quickest 
kind of recovery from such a disaster as the coun- 
try has suffered. Without further description we 
will append a number of letters from some of the 
brightest minds in the commercial world, whose ob- 
servations are well worthy of consideration and 
digestion in this connection: 

* * * * 

Howard B. Arnold, president of the Dayton Build- 
ers’ Supply Co., Dayton, Ohio, describes the con- 
ditions in that city as follows: 

‘“‘Tt is Sunday night, April 13, or practically 
three weeks since the flood—it will be three weeks 
on Tuesday, the fifteenth. If anyone had told me 
three weeks ago today that on the following Tues- 
day there would we a stream of water through 
Dayton about four miles wide, I would have thought 
that he was the craziest white man on the face of 
the earth. I can say right now that I am sick and 
tired of flood and I most certainly hope that I will 
never experience another one. Even when I saw 
the water rushing by our home like a wild stream 
I did not realize that we were going to have as 
much water as we did. The water started running 
by our house about 6:00 a. m. and by 10:00 o’clock 
it was eleven or twelve feet deep, and by midnight 
it was about fifteen feet. It ceased to raise and 
started to recede. The water was not away from in 
front of the house until the following Sunday. 
With fifteen feet of mad-rushing water around you 
and fires starting here and there it is anything but 
a comfortable feeling. We had one fire within two 
blocks of us and the big fire in the center of the 
city was within five blocks. It was certainly the 
most trying and the most helpless position that I 
was ever in. The destruction of property here, 
both real and personal, is beyond description, and 
why more lives were not sacrificed is more than I 
can tell or explain. You that have been in Dayton 
can gain an idea of the destruction if you will 
place yourself in the Algonquin hotel and picture 
twelve feet of water in the lobby and the water in 
every street a swift current. On Tuesday, the 
first day, it was almost impossible for people to 
get around in boats, and the majority of people 
that were penned up were not rescued or taken 
from their houses until late Wednesday afternoon 
or Thursday. Every retail store in the city suf- 
fered a heavy loss and it may mean in some cases 
that they will never get back on their feet again. 
As for the builders’ supply dealers, all suffered 
heavy losses except one, McGreevy & Ortman, who 
were far beyond the water. Schaeffer & Geng- 
nagel at their main yard had water to the top of 
their buildings and so did T. D. Eichelberger’s 
Sons. The Star Coal & Cement Co. had all their 
warehouses in water, but just how deep I cannot 
say. We had about five feet in all of our ware- 
houses, and as we had just unloaded a fresh car 
of lime on Monday, our lime shed and cement 
warehouse took fire and burnt to the water line. 
Just what our loss will be I cannot say at this 
time, as we have not had a chance to check it 
up. We have been too busy hauling out hard ma- 
terial and throwing it into breaks in the levees. 
As close as we can figure now. we have to haul 
out about 12,000 sacks of material, all set up 
like so much stone. The builders’ supply dealers, 
like all the rest of Dayton, are not of the give- 
up-and-die spirit, and are all busy getting their 
warehouses cleaned out and a new stock to do 
business with and take care of the big demand that 
will be in our line. Too much eredit and praise 
cannot be given John H. Patterson, president of 
The National Cash Register Co. He not only 
risked his life in rescuing people, but he im- 
mediately turned his organization at the factory 
to relief work and did wonders for Dayton. He 
did not stop to see where the money was coming 
from, but proceeded to give Dayton relief at once 
and the relief work was wonderful. For two 
weeks the entire N. C. R. factory was turned into 
the principal relief station and not one wheel was 
turned toward making a eash register. Is there 
another man in this country that would be so 
unselfish as this? The work of cleaning up the 
city was started at once and by this time a great 
deal of the debris has been cleaned up, but there 
is still many tons to be removed, aid many houses 
to be set back on their foundations. There are 
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no loafers in Dayton. If there is a man in Dayton 
that has nothing in particular to do a job is 
found for him and he is put to work. It makes 
no difference what he has done in the past, a 
pick and shovel for his. The city is under martial 
law and has been well handled. The curfew rings 
at 6:30, consequently everybody gets a good night’s 
rest and is ready for a good workout the next 
day. With a deposit of three to six inches of 
mud on everything that was under water, you 
can imagine what a mess everything is in. The 
writer has certainly been busy pushing mud and 
never wants to see another ounce of it. There are 
about 2,000 men working now on cleaning up 
the streets and another 1,000 have just been im- 
ported. In a very short time all traces of the 
disaster will have been removed and we all sin- 
cerely hope that we will never see it again. The 
flood was due to a very unusual rainfall, and it 
was simply a case of more water than could 
possibly be held within the banks of the river. 
If the river could be straightened through the city 
I believe that such a thing could never happen 
again. Dayton is not figuring on it happening 
again, and we are going to build a bigger and 
greater Dayton than you have ever known in the 
past. Everybody is pulling that way and that is 
what we are going to have. We certainly have 
to thank the many cities that have helped us 
in this calamity, as we most certainly needed it 
and it will never be forgotten. Dayton is the 
best city in the world to live and do business 
in, and we will prove it to you.’’ 


John L, Wheat, president of the Union Cement 
& Lime Co., Louisville, Ky., writes as follows: 

‘*T am led to say that the greatest interference 
in business in our line, cement, lime, ete., has 
arisen from the high stage of the Ohio river, 
interrupting quite completely the supply of sand 
and gravel. This difficulty is now about over and 
in a very few days normal conditions are expected 
to prevail. Aside from this cause of interference, 
the interruption of railway traffic, causing delay’ in 
transportation of material from manufacturing 
points, has.caused some embarrassment, but this 
difficulty is now largely being overcome and must 
soon be entirely removed. Of course, there has 
been serious loss of property in this city and 
vicinity, with much inconvenience to those driven 
from their homes and business places, but as in 
like visitations in former years this cloud will 
soon pass over and in large measure be forgotten. 
As a promising result from the recent flood public 
interest is being largely aroused to the considera- 
tion of measures for flood defense which promise 
much greater protection than this city has here- 
tofore been favored with. Altogether, Louisville is 
looking with confidence for a good year in the 
building trades as in all other lines of business.’’ 


F. Lawson Moores, vice-president of The Moores- 
Coney Co., Cincinnati, says that ‘‘the Ohio flood 
did no more damage than previous floods, but 
the reports of damages from floods on the Miami, 
Muskingum, Scioto and other Ohio rivers were 
not exaggerated in the least and do not half tell 
the story. Believe, however, that business will 
rapidly get back to normal conditions. The farmers 
sustaining losses by the floods are up again a 
pretty hard proposition. Manufacturers and mer- 
chants will no doubt be assisted in many ways 
through the banks and the interests outside of 
the flooded districts from whom they receive their 
supplies. High water caused us a slight loss in 
two of our yards in Cincinnati, our gravel pit 
at Miamiville, brick yard at Batavia and lime 
plant at Springfield—in no one case, though, the 
loss exceeding $2,500. We consider ourselves very 
fortunate. Referring to one incident of the flood, 
the Little Miami river runs through the town of 
Loveland, the river being confined naturally be- 
tween the hills, and it is a known fact that the 
water reached six feet in twenty minutes, carrying 
away the county bridge. Our gravel pit is five 
miles below Loveland and on the Miami and the 
river at that point was six feet higher than ever 
known to be before.’’ 


Cc. C. Blair, general manager of the Bessemer 
Limestone Co., Youngstown, Ohio, state that ‘‘ while 
the conditions here are very bad, we ourselves, 
escaped with a very slight loss which would 
total about 15 or 20 cars of limestone. I per- 
sonally cannot see that this flood is due to have 
any bearing on the road business one way or 
another. It seems to me that the people are 
alive to the good road situation and no disaster 
is going to hold back the construction and I do 
not believe that outside of bridges that there has 
been much damage done in this section. 


A. B. Meyer, president of A. B. Meyer & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., states the following: ‘‘We did 
not suffer such an enormous amount, something 
like, as the boys say, we got our feet wet, but 
having six other yards in different parts of the 
city our business progressed as if nothing had 
oceurred. The flood conditions throughout the 
country have brought things about, which condi- 
tions of this magnitude generally do bring about, 
that is, a little stagnation and hesitation of the 
people to move in their usual way, but it is my 
opinion that it only needs a few weeks or days 
of sunshine when the districts effected by the 
recent floods will be up and coming even in a 
grander condition than heretofore. The damage 
ls so widespread that there are comparatively few 
persons that have been seriously hurt so far as 
the city of Indianapolis is concerned. There are 
a few people that lost their few thousands, but 
the majority of losses ranged from $50 to $200. 
It certainly has the appearance at present that 
we will be in a good deal better shape and condi- 
tion when these clouds roll by. I have not heard 
of a single project, such as new buildings going 
up, being stopped on this account, but on the 
other hand we have made arrangements to supply 
material for half-a-dozen new buildings to be 
erected this year and I believe that the conditions 
generally, though they may appear a little dormant 
at present, will appear in the next 30 or 40 days 
giving a much brighter appearance, and the old 
push of the Middle States will be with us again. 
Our material business during the month of March 
was greatly in excess of the March a year ago 
and from the way April is moving along I am 
convinced that we will do an excessive business 
this April over last April. Our city is taking 
hold of improving the damages along the river 
and expects to put all bridges in a much stronger 
condition, all levees will be raised much higher, 
beyond the last flood stage.’’ 
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D. J. Kennedy, president of the D. J. Kennedy 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., had the following to say: 

‘*We are happy to say that we were not damaged 
by the recent flood in the Pittsburgh district, 
except that we were obliged to discontinue business 
for a couple of days during the high water. This 
was due to the fact that we took the precaution 
of moving all perishable materials that were likely 
to be injured from the first floor to the second 
floor of our warehouse at our 26th St. yard, which 
is the only warehouse we have that is affected 
by high water. So far as we are able to judge, 
the flood in this district will have very little 
effect one way or the other from the standpoint 
of the builders’ supply man, as no buildings were 
wrecked, hence no building materials are required 
for replacement of buildings; nevertheless, high 
waters in the Pittsburgh district are always at- 
tended with heavy loss to labor, as well as to 
merchants; to labor on account of lost time, and 
to merchants on account of materials being dam- 
aged to a greater or less extent and the loss of 
business during the flood period. In territories 
surrounding Pittsburgh the damage has been very 
great, and will no doubt result in the use of 
considerable building material to replace bridges, 
foundations, and buildings.’’ 


R. C. Sykes, sales manager of The Troy Wagon 
Works Co., Troy, Ohio, writes as follows: 

‘Tt is rather trite for us to say that conditions 
in this section are simply beyond description. Troy 
was hit very severely, but has been complimented 
by both the state officials and the Red Cross 
committee for having gotten to work more ener- 
getically and promptly. Our own loss was quite 
considerable, but principally in the office end. We 
are now working normally in our factory, and 
ean take care of shipments just as promptly as 
the railroads are put into shape. It is too early 
yet to estimate the amount of loss in this section. 


One of the most difficult problems is to establish 
some credit basis so that business can be resumed. 
You can imagine readily that the recent disaster 
will create in some lines a vast amount of business, 
but some financial basis for handling it must be 
established. People are taking hold of the work 
of construction as only Americans can, and while 
it will take considerable time to cover the ground 
that has been lost, this section will eventually 
make more progress than ever. One thing that 
we are demanding and which we hope our outside 
friends will lend their influence to securing is 
some action that will prevent a recurrence of 
such a disaster.’’ 


Lawrence Hitchcock, general sales manager of 
The Kelley Island Lime and Transport Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, reported as follows: 

‘*The conditions brought about by these terrible 
floods in Ohio have been so very different, one 
just the opposite from the other, that it has made 
a very peculiar condition of affairs. Of course 
our sympathies first go out to those who have 
suffered loss. There have been a great many 
builders’ supply firms, particularly in the southern 
part of the state, who have suffered enormous 
losses through having their stock of lime, cement, 
etc., destroyed which meant that the loss was 
total as it was not covered by insurance. It has 
been the most disastrous to these firms and we 
have sympathized with them most keenly in the 
loss they have met with. On the other hand, a 
large number of builders’ supply firms have been 
benefited by the floods and probably more have 
been benefited than have been injured. This comes 
entirely from the fact that so much concrete and 
building work has been undermined and washed 
away that will all have to be replaced, and it is 
going to result in extraordinary repairs and building 
beyond what the season would naturally warrant. 
For instance, I know of several cases where every 
single bridge including the abutments have been 
washed away along a river for 10 and 12 miles. 
This of course will mean a whole lot of material 
to be supplied. To quite an extent the flood has 
been a serious loss to the manufacturers in having 
a great many carloads of material ruined en 
transit. Railroads do not hold themselves liable 
and the courts have decided that they are not 
responsible for material injured due to floods while 
en transit, so that the loss comes upon either 
the consignee or the shipper. Practically all manu- 
facturers of any standing, even though the material 
has been sold at a delivered price, will have to 
stand the burden of these losses.’’ 


Geo. B. Christian, Jr., seeretary-treasurer of The 
Columbus Builders’ Supply Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
describes conditions as below: 

‘‘The flood conditions in Ohio are indeed quite 
serious, in my judgment the property loss will 
prove much heavier even than anticipated. Our 
White Sulphur Company was not damaged to any 
extent, but we have been shut down now for two 
weeks owing to the fact that the Delaware Spring- 
field Division of the Big Four was put out of 
business by the big bridge going out on one side 
of us and the Dover bridge going out on the 
other side. As this branch of the Big Four system 
was of the least importance to the railway com- 
pany, we of course have been left somewhat iso- 
lated. Am glad to say, however, that they are 
at work on this division this week and will prob- 
ably clear things up in a few days. Delaware 
county lost some 25 or 30 bridges, roads in some 
eases being entirely washed away and damage of 
course quite heavy. As to the builders supply 
situation in Columbus, we were fortunate enough 
to not suffer any loss, although our Maple street 
yard had about two feet of water over it. The 
other yards were high and dry. Rapp & Company, 
Columbus Coal & Lime Co., W. D. Kail, General 
Builders’ Supply Co., Franklin Builders’ Supply 
Co. and the West Side yard of the American Sewer 
Pipe Company have all sustained quite heavy losses. 
Probabilities ara that all these companies have 
lost all their stock of merchandise and a serious 
damage to their buildings and equipment. For 
the present the builders’ supply business will be 
seriously crippled, although the idea seems to be 
that the ultimate result will be a flourishing busi- 
ness. The most serious damage in my judgment 
has been to the railway companies. Even at this 
time but few companies are accepting or bringing 
any freight in except relief trains, and it will be 
some time before normal conditions will prevail. 
It will be a difficult matter to get supplies in in 
any degree of promptness. I will not attempt to 
describe to you the conditions as we see them 
in the flood district. It is beyond my deseriptive 
powers. Nothing ever happened like it in this 
region.’’ 
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W. W. Nichol, secretary-treasurer of the Peoria 
Fuel Co., Peoria, Ill., makes the following observa- 
tions: 

‘*While the floods are going to make it very 
bad for the people in the different districts, cannot 
see anything but a boom for the business in our 
line for the manufacturers in cement and sewer 
pipe. There is no doubt but what it will necessitate 
big improvements in the levees which will take 
lots of cement besides all the damage done to 
the business buildings and homes which will have 
to be rebuilt. We think that under the conditions 
as they are now, there will be a greater demand 
for cement this year than last and should be 
greater demand for sewer pipe and drain tile in 
a great many districts where they have low lands. 
The outlook for business in this locality is very 
good and was before the flood disasters, so cannot 
see anything but a busy year for everybody in 
the building line.’’ 


H. B. Lyman, LaFayette, Ind., stated that ‘‘so 
far as property in the way of tenement houses 
and things of that character, there has been but 
very little loss in this locality, as most of the 
houses that have been swept away by the flood 
are in the lower part of the town and being 
located in the poorer part of the town, they were 
not of much consequence, but bridges, levees 
and things of that character have suffered ma 
terially and I look for a heavy demand for cement 
and building material. The Main St. bridge across 
the Wabash at this point is damaged to such an 
extent that the probabilities are it will have to 
be torn down and a new bridge constructed, and 
the talk is of building a much larger bridge, both 
in length and width. The bridge across the Wabash 
at Brown St. has been partly swept away. The 
county commissioners are undecided regarding a 
new bridge at this point; however, they expect 
to replace the two west spans with a wooden 
structure, thus giving the people an opportunity 
to reach the west side during the construction of 
the Main St. bridge. The L. E. & W. bridge 
across the Wabash has been damaged considerably, 
although same can be repaired without a new 
bridge. In the bottom lands on the west side 
of the river, the LaFayette Sales Barn, the La- 
Fayette Fence Co., and a number of other buildings 
have been swept away entirely and I do not feel 
at this time they will be rebuilt, especially in 
the locality that they occupied. I have suffered 
no personal loss, although we stayed at our office 
for three nights expecting that we might have 
to move the cement from our warehouse and also 
our horses from the barn, but fortunately the water 
came within only a few feet of us, and did 
not get into our warehouse or barns and therefore 
feel very grateful and extend our sympathy to 
the flood sufferers generally, as we feel that our 
general loss has been very small, when compared 
with other places.’’ 


A. E. Bradshaw, president of the Indianapolis 
Motor & Fuel Co., Indianapolis, Ind., makes the 
following observations: 

‘*With reference to the flood situation in Indian- 
apolis, will say that it was bad enough, but when 
compared to the condition in other cities we feel 
that we were in a sense very fortunate. The 
loss in the residence district on the west side of 
the city was very heavy and it came to a class 
of people who could ill afford to lose anything, 
as they were mostly laboring people and factory 
employees; but the citizens are responding nobly 
and each and every family will be taken care 
of and started out in life new again. The indirect 
loss to business generally could hardly be esti- 
mated, as there was practically no business at all 
for a week, there being no transportation facilities 
in the city and everyone giving their time and 
attention to the relief of those who were in 
distress. The loss to the railroads in and about 
Indianapolis is very heavy, as miles of track were 
washed out and a number of good bridges; all 
of which are being rapidly replaced. The loss 
to the city and Marion county in the way of 
bridges and roads was also very heavy, two of 
the best bridges in the city being total wrecks, 
to say nothing of the numerous bridges throughout 
the county which were destroyed. The railroad 
damage and the private damage will be repaired 
and replaced promptly, but the county and city 
work will only be temporarily repaired, as the 
city will have to take steps to raise funds before 
they can replace the damage with permanent struc- 
tures. Business is very rapidly assuming normal 
conditions and we anticipate one of the best years 
in the building trade that we have ever had and, 
from all indications, next year will be a very 
heavy year for public work, in the nature of 
replacing the county and city bridges that have 





been destroyed. The city engineer’s force is al- 
ready at work on a survey of White river and 
Fall creek with a view to widening the channel, 
building levees, etc., that will prevent a recurrence 
of a disaster like this, and our citizens generally 
are in the very best of spirits and have no in- 
tention or disposition of allowing this disaster 
to throw a damper over Indianapolis.’’ 


Wm. A. Fay, president of The Cuyahoga Builders’ 
Supply Co., Cleveland, had the following to say: 

‘*Fortunately, the floods did not do any great 
amount of damage in Cleveland. You, of course, 
know that Cleveland is not situated in the ‘flood 
zone,’ at least we have never had any great 
catastrophe here as yet. We will, however, be 
bothered for some time to come receiving enough 
material to keep up with the demand on account 
of all railroads being in bad shape. I believe 
the ‘cement men’ will be the ones to benefit mostly 
from the recent loss. It has clearly been demon- 
strated that properly built concrete bridges and 
dams have withstood the floods better than any- 
thing else. We have many examples standing to 
bear us out in this. The most particular one I 
know of is the big dam at Columbus which, I am 
told, is unhurt,’’ 


‘ Col. Geo. B. Christian, president of The White 
Sulphur Stone Co., Marion, Ohio, writes as follows: 

‘*No doubt the readers of your valuable journal 
residing in many sections that did not feel the 
effects of the recent terrific floods, have a trade 
as well as a sympathetic interest in the welfare 
of the people who have so suddenly felt the heavy 
hand of the elements when loosed as if the 
wrath of God had descended upon us as in Noah’s 
time. The quarries that were inactive suffered 
little loss. The active ones are flooded and sup- 
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pressed. There is little or no fuel for power, 
and no movement as yet of any heavy freight. A 
few quarries that can move are getting emergency 
railway work, but as a whole we feel that opera- 
tions are at a standstill and uncertain. Clear 
skies will do much for restoration. Speaking of 
Ohio, from personal observation I would say that 
never before in the history of our state were 
all conditions so nearly ideal to bring about the 
disaster that overtook us. Our rainfall annually 
is about thirty-six inches. In the first three months 
of the year we have had twenty-six, or about 
two-thirds of the annual fall. The streams which 
enter the Ohio river from the North have their 
risings on water-sheds that are forty to sixty 
miles from Lake Erie. Thus three-fourths of our 
forty thousand square miles‘drain to the Ohio 
by the way of the Muskingum, Scioto, the Great 
Miami and their many tributary streams. The 
rainfall in the upper counties attained the tre 
mendous total of 10.6 inches within seventy-two 
hours. So far back as the memory of man goeth 
in these regions nothing approaching this quantity 
of rainfall has ever been noted or recorded. When 
these tremendous rains began to fall, the ground 
was already sodden by the previous heavy precipita 
tions, and for this reason the rush of waters was 
from the surface only. Our county of Marion, 
containing four hundred square miles of arable 
land, will perhaps give your readers some faint 
idea of the flood based upon its experience. Suffi- 
cient water fell within this area to fill a stream 
three hundred miles long, one mile wide, to a 
depth of one foot. The waters accumulated upon 
a square mile of surface would have been three 
hundred and fifty feet deep. At the height of the 
flood the waters were impounded back to the rail- 
way embankments to such an extent that eighty 
square miles of our level plains were covered to 
an average depth of from four to six feet. The 
beautiful fertile black lands, the homes of hundreds 





of prosperous farmers, were replaced by an angry 
sea that gave the appearance of a miniature Lake 
Erie. The roar of the waters gathering for the 
rush into the river valleys was something unheard 
of. Notwithstanding the wonderful heroism dis- 
played by men and women alike, stout hearts were 
often appalled by the readily discernible propor- 
tions of the flood. The loss of life, while not 
nearly so large as first reports would seem to 
have indicated, has been serious and extremely 
pathetic. All that could be done to give warning 
of their approaching peril was given to the people 
of the low lands only to be in many cases unheeded 
until too late. The most reasonable estimates of 
the damage done to our own state now reads 
$325,000,000. My personal observation over a large 
area of the devastated region leads me to consider 
this a minimum. The destruction of highways and 
bridges is simply indescribable. In one stretch 
of the Scioto valley in this neighborhood in which 
I am well acquainted, a series of splendid bridges 
for a distance of fifty miles are completely wiped 
out with a single exception: One old tumbledown 
old-fashioned covered bridge that has stood the 
storms of sixty years, still stands to laugh at its 
modern steel brothers. At first sight the damage 
to roads would seem to indicate a prospective 
demand for macadam material, but until the small 
culverts are replaced and the washouts filled in, 
not a yard of stone can be delivered to the 
prominent highways. The people are meeting the 
situation with a good deal of nerve and the state 
will, of course, finally rise from its troubles greater, 
perhaps, than before. The suppression of business 
is one bad feature of the situation. There is a 
good deal of well-grounded complaint against the 
local authorities for moving too slow in opening 
up to traffic the highway arteries. All technical 
observers are of the opinion that there is no 
method of protection from the disaster that over- 
whelmed us, when similar conditions exist. A 
century may go by without a recurrence. Im- 
pounding of waters proposed by some engineers 
is hardly worth mentioning when you realize that 
a single water course ordinarily forty feet wide, 
during this flood extended its width to a distance 
of six miles. The loss of stock, grain, utensils 
and household effects will in a reasonable time 
be replaced. The compensations from the flood 
were the splendid exhibition of human sympathy, 
the tremendous outpouring from the helpful hands 
of the people of our mighty nation, and finally, 
the meeting of the issues when often it was one 
of life or death, by grave, strong, manly men, and 
equally brave and self-sacrificing women who gave 
exhibitions of devotion, unselfish and full of self- 
abnegation, such as has characterized the greatest 
heroism of this or any other time.’’ 

8S. M. Houston, of the Houston Brothers Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., stated the following: 

‘‘Although this flood has been much greater, 
and the damage much larger than heretofore, the 
country at large has been suffering more or less 
from these floods every year. It is estimated 
that our eity of Pittsburgh has experienced an 
annual loss of a million dollars for some years, 
and I presume other sections of the country have 
been meeting with the same conditions; but it 
is a notable fact that when damage has been done 
to any community, it has been repaired and re 
placed usually in much better condition than that 
which existed previously, and in the long run, the 
community is benefited by the improvements made 
necessary. Of course, this does not recompense 
the great loss of life which cannot be compensated 
by any amount of money, nor can we make amends 
for the suffering which the people have endured, 
but which we hope they will soon recover from. 
No doubt dealers in our line over the country 
have met with considerable losses, but this situation 
is going to create a much larger demand for goods 
than would otherwise exist, and I believe they 
will be-as far ahead, if not farther, in the end, 
as if this disaster had not oecurred.’’ 





D. L. Mather, treasurer of the Mather Bros. Co.. 
Richmond, Ind., said that ‘‘the recent floods did 
not seriously affect the business interests of Rich 
mond. Our county sustained a loss of probably 
$150,000 by the washing away of county bridges 
and otherwise damaging the roads. Piqua, Dayton 
and Hamilton probably suffered the greatest Joss 
in this section. I had a letter from my friend, 
John Eichelberger, of T. J. Eichelberger Sons, at 
Dayton, advising me that their yard was 22 feet 
under water and that they lost all of their ma- 
terial except their fire-proofing and sewer pipe. 
They saved their horses by getting them out on 
higher ground. The most serious difficulty which 
we now experience is getting any material. Many 
of the roads leading into Richmond are crippled 
on account of bridges being washed away and it 
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ll probably be ten days to two weeks before 
Pennsylvania and C. & O. will get back in 
eir normal condition. It is difficult just at 
s time to tell what the effect will be on busi- 
ss. If the state and government can render the 
sistance which the people desire, it will very 
materially help business matters to get back on 
eir former basis. I believe for the next sixty days 
that business will be curtailed on account of the 
flood, but after that we shall probably see a very 
tive business in the building material line. If 
Galveston and San Franciseo can rally from their 
saster, we have reason to believe that the towns 
of Ohio and Indiana will do the same. With good 
weather and sunshine I believe the people will 
take renewed energy and try to build up that which 
as lost. The American people have a wonderful 
faculty of restoring their losses if they have the 
oper encouragement.’’ 


A. Y. Gowan, second vice-president of the Lehigh 
Portland Cement Co., Cleveland, Ohio, made the 
following statements: 

‘‘It is almost impossible I think, for any one 
to speculate on what the results will be after 
the recession of the waters in the flooded districts, 
although in my opinion, I cannot help but feel 
that no catastrophe of this magnitude can ever 
work to the benefit of any individual industry, 
owing to the fact that the various improvements 
which have been contemplated, will naturally be 
held up owing to’ the need of funds. Although 
there will be a great many repairs made, I think 
it will be years before the financial condition of 
the people who contemplate building will be on 
the same parity they were in the past. The first 
opinion of emost people I think would be along 
other lines, namely, with the destruction such as 
has taken place, there will be a tremendous im- 
petus in the building end, and when we sit down 
and earefully diagnose the facts, I cannot help but 
feel, owing to the impaired credit of the people 
residing in that locality, that it will be some years 
before they will be able to get on their feet and 
increase building operations which will even equal 
the improvements which they contemplated this 
year. 1 think probably the most important fact of 
all before any large improvements will be made, 
that precautions will have to be taken which will 
tend to stop a recurrence of a flood in future 
years. I do not think there is any doubt but 
what the affair has been over-estimated to a great 
extent, but the chief fact I would bring to your 
mind, and which I consider most important, is 
the impaired credit of the people in that territory, 
for it certainly will be pretty difficult for any one 
to build unless they are able to secure money to 
pay for their supplies.’’ 


L. H. MeCammon, of L. H. McCammon Bros., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, reports as follows: 

‘‘We write to say that ourselves, like two or 
three other dealers here, are situated in the low 
ground adjacent to the Ohio river, and consequently 
suffered more or less loss and damage on account 
of the river rising so quick and fast. Nevertheless 
this loss will be more than we profit by the amount 
of new business, both for repairs and improvements. 
The loss to the dealers here in Cincinnati was not 
a great amount, for the reason that they had two 
days’ time to prepare for it, and consequently 
expected more or less loss. Our friends in Dayton 
and Hamilton were the principal sufferers on ac- 
count of only having abort a half-hour’s time to 
lock the door and skip out.’’ 


E. H. Michel, of the Salmen Brick & Lumber 
Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La., writes as follows: 

‘‘The old Mississippi is on its bad behavior in 
many sections of the country and I regret to learn 
of the floods in several sections of the country, 
especially in the Ohio Valley. I think that several 
points in Arkansas will suffer considerably from 
the high stage of water in the Mississippi at 
this stage, but our levees are in such excellent 
condition at this time that no one considers that 
there will be any more danger to this city or 
any other city in Louisiana than Chicago being 
swept off by a tidal wave. At this writing the 
engineers in charge say that the river is higher 
at many points than it was at this time last year, 
when some of the levees broke. This goes to 
prove conclusively that our levees in this section 
of the country are in much better condition than 
they were in 1912, and we all undoubtedly think 
that they will stand any pressure of water that 
may eome down the Mississippi from the floods, 
especially in the face of the facts that all of our 
levees are being closely watched by the different 
levee boards, and if any breaks occur, they will 
bo promptly taken care of.’’ 


John R. Morron, president of The Atlas Portland 
Cement Co., New York, N. Y., expressed the follow- 
ing opinion: 

*‘T have not had detailed information which 
would justify a positive opinion as to the extent 
of the loss in the flooded district, except that I 
am convinced that the loss is substantial; and 
it would seem to me logical to suppose that the 
repairs would be made promptly and of modern 
construction. This being so, it would require a 
large quantity of cement to replace losses. I 
should think that many of the wooden structures 
would be replaced by concrete, which will not 
only make a lower ultimate cost and a lower cost 
of operating, but which will also in part insure 
a non-repetition of the damage recently sustained. 
The demand in the particular part of the country 
affected by the flood will probably be limited to 
the necessity of reconstruction, and there may be 
a falling off in the orders which might have come 
under other conditions, as applied to extensions, 
etc.; but from my point of view the demands of 
necessity will create a greater demand than as 
though the flood had not occurred.’’ 


H. H. Kress, advertising manager of The Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio, writing under 
date of March 29, reported as follows: 

‘‘The high water mark on the Scioto river 
reached 22.9 feet on Tuesday noon. All of the 
bridges to the west side of the city over the Scioto 
and Olentangy rivers were washed away, with 
the exception of the Fifth avenue and Rich street 
bridges. About one-fifth of our city’s population 
living on the West Side were entirely cut off from 
communication, until Friday morning, and they are 
still without water supply, gas and electricity. In 


fact, the entire city has been without street 
lighting ever since last Monday night. The 
number of deaths in Columbus at the pres- 
ent writing is fifty, although it may reach 


three times that number. The relief work is in 
charge of the Red Cross, National Guard, state 
and city officials, and has certainly been handled 
with the greatest care and efficiency. Hundreds 
of our men have been out since the call for 
volunteers, and Columbus is taking care of its 
own. We have, however, had sunshine, clear and 
favorable weather since Thursday. The water is 
receding rapidly, and all of the flooded sections 
are being reached and eared for by the relief 
crews in boats and other improvised methods. The 
health department has their work well in hand, 
and is carefully guarding the situation. The wash- 
outs and condemned bridges have delayed trains 
throughout our entire state, and we have been 
practically without mail service for several days. 
Transportation was resumed Friday morning on a 
number of railroads and within a few days 
the usual through train service on all roads in 
all directions will prevail. The usual mail and 
express service will gradually assume the normal 
condition. Our plant, and nearly all of the homes 
of our employees escaped the floods and while we 
are operating every day with reduced forces on 
account of some of our men searching for their 
relatives and friends, while others are doing various 
labors in the relief work, we are pushing orders 
and expect express and freight shipment to be 
resumed by April Ist.’’ ' 


(Later—March 31.) 


‘*The present conditions are about as good as 
can be expected, under the existing circumstances. 
In our own city we have recovered fifteen addi- 
tional bodies since Saturday night. The cleaning 
up and reconstruction work over the entire Ohio 
flooded district will be conducted on a definite 
and organized basis. The work being done at the 
present time is along practical lines, and as far 
as the authorities are able to learn, none are now 
suffering for food and shelter. As explained above, 
we have suffered no material loss in our own estab- 
lishment. The majority of our employees who 
were aiding in the relief work have returned this 
morning to take up their regular duties on our 
voluminous mail, and all of our departments and 
shops are working full time, and a great many 
departments will be pressed to overtime, nights, 
and Sundays in emergencies to catch up. We expect 
train service, mail, express and freight shipments 
to resume their usual schedules within a few days. 
Where the bridges are gone, temporary arrange- 
ments are being made to facilitate handling of 
passengers, mail, express and freight. Hundreds 
of gangs of laborers and workmen of all kinds 
have gone to work to repair roadways, clearing 
up debris, replace wires, etc. In the meantime, 
we wish to extend to our numerous customers 
and friends our sincere thanks for their patience 
and indulgence in the event of any inconvenience 
eaused by delays in mail, telegraph or retarded 
shipments. ’’ 


E. S. Walton, president of the National Builders’ 
Supply Association and general manager of the 
Youngstown Ice Co., Youngstown, Ohio, stated the 
following: 

‘*We have had a very serious flood at Youngs- 
town. However, our loss of life has been very 
small. Money loss has been very great. We, 
with the balance of them, got our share and have 
lost considerable money, and were very busy fight- 
ing the flood for some time and they are now 
trying to clean up. I am very sure that the flood 
through Ohio will create a greater demand for 
cement and steel as there were hundreds of bridges 
washed away in the state and it will take a 
long time to replace and repair some that were 
left standing. Personally I think that there would 
have been plenty of business for all the manufac- 
turers and dealers without this flood, as the demand 
for building material in our part of the country 
is much greater than I have ever seen it before. 
I am advised that the railroads have asked the 
steel concerns to work on Sundays so as to get 
caught up with the business. Our mills here were 
practically all out of commission for about two 


weeks and this means a very large tonnage in 
iron and steel. In addition to that there were 


thousand and thousand of barrels of cement stored 
in different points in Ohio that is a complete loss 
and there was also a good many cars en transit 
that turned out the same way.’’ 

H. Ball Bowers, manager of the Carolina Port- 
land Cement Co., New Orleans, La., advises as 
below: 

‘*‘T am happy to say that we have felt no ill 
effects from the floods, and if we can depend upon 
the advance information which has been furnished 
by the government engineers we need have no 
cause for alarm. Our business for the first three 
months of 1913 has been very good indeed and 
from a recent canvass among the architects 
in this city, I was pleased to learn that there 
is plenty of work on the boards and everyone 
seems very optimistic and we anticipate a good 
year for 1913.’’ 





Peter Martin, president of The Ohio & Western 
Lime Co., Huntington, Ind., writes as follows: 

‘*‘The flooded districts are in a more serious 
condition than most of the people had anticipated. 
Indiana towns have sustained a great loss of life 
and property. Houses came together, were smashed 
like cigar boxes and were flooded away. There 
will be a great deal of money needed to repair 
and replace these buildings. Also for the purpose 
of bringing about a sanitary condition. Ohio is 
equally suffering. Shipments- are being delayed 
by railroads on account of washouts and many 
roads refused to accept shipments for certain terri- 
tories on account of their disabled roadbeds, and 
bridges being out. There are many quarries filled 
up, especially in Ohio and Indiana districts. Of 
course, these quarries are all equipped with pumps 
for ordinary rains and floods, but not for the one 
we had recently. In consequence of this operation 
at some of the quarries is necessarily delayed until 
they are cleaned up and pumped out. However, 
we are making shipments daily to our customers 
where the railroad company will accept shipment. 
Our quarries will soon be in operation the same 
as heretofore. Most of them are in operation now. 
Such a flood has never been known nor heard of by 
the oldest settlers in the sections where these 
floods did such unmerciful work, but day by day 
things are clearing up and adjusting themselves 
and with the big tender-hearted people of the 
United States and its wealth there is absolutely 
no necessity for great suffering.’’ 


C. W. McKee, manager of The Erie Stone Co., 
Huntington, Ind., makes the following statements: 

‘*We certainly have had one of the worst floods 
this section of the country has ever experienced. 
There has been a tremendous destruction of homes, 
factories, highways and bridges. I have taken 
some little time in inquiring into the destructton 
of highways and bridges, in which line we are 
somewhat interested, and find invariably that high- 
ways constructed of gravel have suffered heavy 
washouts and in every case the entire roadbed 
has been washed away; but in cases of roads 
having been built of crushed stone, the road re- 
mains intact, which certainly means something 
for crushed stone construction. As to bridges and 
retaining walls, I find their causes reflect on cheap 
construction, improper reinforcement, ete. Bridges 
spanning rivers which should have three and four 
arches across, have been cut down to two and three 
arches and approaches, filled in. In many cases the 
approaches’ were washed first, and as there was 
not water space enough under the arches, it carried 
the structure away because of the force or current 
against the structure. Too, my attention has been 
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lireeted to reinforcement used in concrete work, 
especially bridges. Instead of using the usual re 
inforcement, nothing but common round iron was 
used and in the collapse of structures this iron 
stood no resistance but pulled through the con 
crete, 4 retaining wall was erected on a cut-off 
stream in our vicinity. ‘This wall was built out 
ot boulders, or, commonly speaking, ‘ Niggerheads, ’ 
from 6 to 14 inches in diameter, instead of crushed 
stone 2 inches in diameter and less. Collapse of 
this wall caused 100 families to be drowned out 
and suffer heavy losses. What this country needs 
is more scientific engineering, improved construc 
tion, and rigid inspection, which will result in 
betterment of conditions, and in the future I am 
satisfied our losses will be greatly diminished 
through flood like that which has just passed 
through.’’ 


A. T. Howe, president of the Marblehead Lime 
Co., Chicago, Ill., advises as follows: 

‘*We are pleased to say that while the burdens 
have fallen heavily upon many business houses, 
the general effects upon the industries of the 
country, especially the Middle West, will scareely 
be noticeable any more than will be the effects 
of the heavy contributions to the various relief 
funds. To the building lines, the effects cannot 
help being beneficial on the principle that it 1s 
‘an ill wind that blows nobody good.’ As regards 
the general trade outlook, there are various logical 
reasons for feeling that future business prospects 
have a less bluish tinge, such as the brighte 
hopes for peace in the Balkans, as was outwardly 
manifested in a distinctly upward movement on 
London securities market, and the considerable buy 
ing for London account in the New York stock 
market. Although peace has not been declared 
nor terms definitely settled, it seems to be gen 
erally believed that the war is about ended and 
that the hundreds of millions of dollars that have 
been hoarded will soon flow in their customary 
channels of trade. The darkest cloud on the in 
dustrial horizun is the fear of disturbance by pro 
longed ‘tariff tinkering,’ but it is to be hoped that 
the industries have been so amply forewarned 
as to in a large measure, discount very far-reaching 
ill effects. This hope rests largely upon the present 
1 most lines. It was 


heavy volume of business 1 
stated in one of yesterday’s daily papers that 
four great northwestern roads are planning to spend 
$65,000,000 on improvements in 1913. They are 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific, St. Paul and 
Chicago & NorthWestern. Over 500 miles of new 
railway are part of this construction program,’’ 


L. B. Hodgin, president of the Kokomo Stone 
Co., Kokomo, Ind., writes as follows: 

‘‘Kokomo is particularly fortunate when com- 
pared to her sister cities on the north—Peru and 
Logansport. The water didn’t damage our quarry 
to any great extent, and as both my son and 
myself live in parts of the city which were not 
touched by the high water we think we have 
cause to be very thankful. The general opinion 
in Kokomo is that the heaviest corporation loser 
is the Indiana Rail and Light Company, of which 
George J. Marott, of Indianapolis, is president. 
The loss to their power house will reach thousands 
of dollars, but they concentrated their men in 
the flood district and did not consider their own 
property until they had done everything the) 
could for the suffering and the danger was past. 
Logansport suffered mostly in the business district, 
as you may judge by the fact that the water 
stood 12 feet deep in the Pennsylvania station, 
which is almost in the heart of things. I am not 
much acquainted with the situation in the residence 
distriet of Logansport, but the part of Peru whieh 
is south of the river is destruction itself. In the 
city proper there was great property loss also, 
but no lives were lost; in South Peru there were 
eleven deaths and the estimated property loss in 
the whole city is from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000. All 
of the factories were heavy losers, but with the 
nerve which is characteristic of the great Middle 
West the heads of these corporations called their 
men to report last Thursday and will make a new 
start. The improvements which will have to be 
made have not been given much consideration 
as yet as the people have been busy getting 
something to eat and a place to sleep. There 
have been several bridges washed out in this section 
of the country but plans are already under way 
for the rebuilding of those which are the most 
necessary for traffic, and taking the situation from 
a general point of view, things are much brighter 
than they were a week ago. The highways and 
streets of these different sections have had deep 
ditches washed in them where the currents were 
very strong and they have been made passable 
by culverts.’’ 


A. H. Lauman, president of the National Mortar 
& Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., had the following 
to say: 

‘*We had lots of water at Gibsonburg, Ohio, 
but the damage to property is nil. However, the 
radroads are up against it—we cannot ship east 
at all. Regarding the flooded districts we suppose 
vou have the latest. We have orders from the 
flooded district for disinfecting purposes and other 
uses, but the railroads say nothing doing. We 
hope that things will brighten up soon to help 
the people out that need it.’’ 


W Kk. Cobean, general sales manager of the 
Wolverine Portland Cement Co., Coldwater, Mich., 
Writes as follows: 

‘*We see no reason why this should not increase 
the use of cement. With the number of bridges 
that have been washed out, the railway companies 
will certainly have to do a lot of work in that 
territory. While the other industries which were 
destroyed may be a little bit slow in getting 
in shape to do their repairing, there will certainly 
be some way of financing their business so that 
they may go ahead and make their improvements. 
We do not think that the disaster will hinder 
business in any way, in fact, it will be better.’’ 


W. P. Hursh, president of the Cleveland Material 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, made the following observa 
tions: 

‘‘The recent flood disaster did not affect our 
community to a very large extent, but principally 
those located on the banks of the Cuyahoga river, 
or adjacent thereto. From my standpoint and ex 
perience, lL would say that the people directly hurt 
were those engaged in the lumber business, also 
those engaged in the sand and gravel business, 
having docks paralleling the Cuyahoga river. The 
catastrophe is appalling to the lumber men of 
this district solely, and their losses are tremendous. 
As you are perhaps aware, there are only two 
concerns in Cleveland that make a specialty of 
delivering washed sand and gravel for concrete 
work, one being the Lake Shore Sand & Gravel 
Co., who deal in fine lake sand exclusively; and 
ourselves, who deal in washed Pelee concrete sand 
and washed Pelee concrete gravel. As regards 
our competitor, he was severely damaged, as the 
flood tore our 150 to 200 feet of his dock, allowing 
their whirley to be dropped into the river together 
with their entire winter stock of sand. On Tuesday, 
Mareh 25th, the writer went to our Lime street 
dock at 12:30 P. M. and the water was just above 
the edge of the dock, and at 4:30 the writer 
was compelled to leave the dock office in a row 
boat, as the water was from six to seven feet 
higher than the face of the dock, and as our office 
is 150 feet back from the face of the dock, you can 
imagine our condition. We had in stock, on our Lime 
street dock, a large supply of concrete sand which 
we were delivering in three and eight-hour shifts 
to the contractor, building our present high level 
bridge. The flood carried away our sand and 
distributed it all over the Baltimore & Ohio freight 
yards and left us nothing but a small pile of clean 
washed gravel, besides carrying away practically 
all the timber that we had on our dock that had 
been purchased for the building of a new sand 
and gravel bin. When the water subsided we had 
on our’ dock, where the sand and gravel had for 
merly been, three large fishing tugs, which were 
high and dry in the center of our dock. The boats 
were just removed several days ago, and we are 
now starting to make extensive repairs. We have 
a tremendous tonnage booked and the flood has 
thrown us back at least 30 to 60 days in our 
operations. As you are perhaps aware, we have 
gone extensively in the,sand and gravel business, 
and have just purchased a 15-ton Orton & Stein- 
brenner traveling crane, to work on our dock, 
and have built a sand and gravel bin that will 
hold 250 eubie yards, which will enable our teams 
to load automatically. We have also purchased 
20 high grade horses, and 10 Troy dump wagons, 
and contemplate the purchase of two 5-ton self- 
dumping, automobile trucks. On the top of our 
sand and gravel bin, we have placed a rotary 
steel screen 20 feet long and 42 inches in diameter, 
through which our mixed sand and gravel will be 
sereened to the proper size. The sand and gravel 
is fed to the rotary screen by means of a large 
belt conveyor from the hopper placed on our dock 
and the entire mechanical operation is done by 
electrical power, purchased from the city of Cleve- 
land from their municipal lighting plant. At the 
present writing, the two cars on which our steam 
crane is loaded are lost in the flood, and our 
several cars of Troy wagons are also lost, likewise 
our screen and belt conveyor. I mean when I say 
lost, that the cars are somewhere in the flood 
district, and we cannot receive any trace of the 
same from the railroad company. At the present 


time, we cannot put any price on our financia| 
loss, or the loss of valuable time, which we wil! 
hardly be able to make up. Our loss, howey: 
meaning a big one to us, is only mild compare 
to the tremendous losses suffered by the lumber 
men and others who have dock property at Cle 
land, not to speak of the loss of life throughout 
the flooded districts of Ohio. The flood will not 
direetly affect the builders’ supply business, o1 
in the distribution of sand and gravel, for 
will all be delayed in making repairs on o 
docks. This delay will but mean a boost in t 
price of sand and gravel, during the interval that 
the present dock supply is used up and the tir 
when our boats will be able to make delive 
at our docks. Our other dock, on which the 
was from 2,000 to 3,000 cubie yards of sand and 
which is located on the Pennsylvania railroad, on 
Whiskey Island, quite near the lake front, was 
not in any way damaged, nor did we lose a pound 
of sand, on account of the sand being right near 
the lake and the high water being drained off into 
the lake before it arrived at our dock.’’ 


A. H. Craney, Jr., first vice-president of the 
Union Sand & Material Co., St. Louis, Mo., writes 
as follows: 

‘*In my opinion the floods in Ohio, Indiana and 
the lower Mississippi Valiey will have no ap 
preciable effect upon the cement market as to 
tonnage. The damage caused by the water will 
necessitate some cement construction not hereto 
fore planned, but this will be offset by the tem 
porary abandonment of construction work already 
planned for this season; so I believe, on the whole, 
that the floods will have no effect on the cement 
market. But this is a very small matter com 
pared with the damage caused by the periodical 
flooding of muchyof our country. The time has 
arrived when some well conceived systematic plan 
of prevention must be adopted and rigorously 
executed. ’’ 


Conditions at Cairo. 


H. H. Halliday, one of the leading factors in 
business circles of Cairo, IIL, sends in a_ very 
interesting communication under date of April 7, 
relative to flood conditions in that section in which 
he says: 

‘*Relative to flood conditions in this section, beg 
to advise that the newspaper reports concerning 
Cairo have, as usual, been badly exaggerated an 
today we are safe and sound behind the finest 
system of levees between here and New Orleans. 
This is the second time within twelve months that 
Cairo levees have demonstrated to the world that 
they could and have withstood the greatest flood 
ever known to have passed down the most fertile 
valley in the United States. We have had a 
stage of 54.07 on the government gauge and had 
bulkheaded to withstand a stage of 57 feet or 
more had it been sent upon us;. but are happ) 
that we did not have more water to fight. The 
river has been on a stand here for over forty-eight 
hours, with a little upward tendency on account 
of an additional rise coming out of the Mississippi 
river, but in two more days we hope to see the 
rivers receding and business resumed. 

‘*While Cairo itself has been unharmed, the 
basin or ‘Drainage District’ just north of the 
city, has again been submerged, our industrial dis- 
trict, in which were located the ‘plants of the 
Chieago Mill & Lumber Co., Weis Peterson Box 
Co., Sears Roebuck Co.,—better known as the Illi 
nois Lumber Co.—Pioneer Pole & Shaft Co., the 
MeClure Silo Co., and many others, have been 
badly damaged by the inundation, though many of 
them prepared for the flood in advance by re 
moving many carloads of lumber, motors and such 
other machinery as it was possible to move before 
the levees broke which were protecting them, so 
that they have not been as badly hurt as they 
were in the flood of April, 1912. Approximately 
7,500 acres were inclosed in this ‘Drainage Dis 
trict,’ the east half being occupied largely by 
lumber working concerns, the western half being 


in alfalfa fields and garden truck farmers, to 
whom this second flood within just one year has 
meant a very heavy financial loss. 

‘*After the flood of 1912 the U. S. Government 
appropriated $250,000 toward levee protection; the 
city of Cairo voted a bond of $100,000, the Drainage 
District was just ready to raise by vote a fund 
of $150,000, and the different railroads centering 
here were to raise enough more to produce 3 
fund of approximately $700,000 to be expend 
this coming summer for the repair and rebuilding 
of our levee system that would protect us against 
a stage of 58 feet, something that has never been 
known to man; but unfortunately, this seco: 
flood came upon us before the actual work cou 
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ve done. All the legal obstacles had been settled 
ind we were about ready to start as this second 
jood came upon us and caused this great financial 
oss to this valley. 

‘*The system of levees from here to New Orleans 
s a mistake, and unless the United States Govern 
ment takes the matter in hand and prevents the 
ebuilding of the levees in the lower valley, it 
vill soon mean the utter ruin of this entire valley, 
or the reason that by the present system of 
evees the great Mississippi river has been throttled 
iown to less than one mile in width in places 
ot large enough for these floods to pass through 
n time quick enough to prevent the water piling 
ip and submerging towns and cities all along 
woth rivers. The farmers in the lower valley 
ire heavily taxed for the building of levees along 
their farms and proceed to cultivate this overflow 
and with a feeling of security, build homes back 
if said levees until a flood comes along, wipes 
ut their hastily built and expensive levees, drowns 
amilies and stock, washes away buildings, destroys 
fences and all other improvements and leaves Mr. 
Farmer or Planter nearly a bankrupt and to start 
ill over again only to be wiped out again within 
. year. 

‘‘Swamps and low ground that once remained 
full of water for four to six months have been 
tiled or ditched and now these basins are drained 
vithin a few days after heavy rainfalls, the forests 
ave been cut away, the upper valleys have been 
tiled and the natura) outlet for practically all of 
the watershed lying between the Rocky and Alle 
gheny mountains has been reduced to so small 
a width, that there is not sufficient room for 
the water to pass out without wreck and ruin 
to all river points along both rivers from Cairo 
North on both rivers. 

‘*Tf levees must be constructed, the U. 8S. Govern 
ment should demand that they be moved back 
it least a mile on each side to make room for 
the flood waters that are growing larger each 
year. With such an outlet, farmers could in all 
probability get crops four years out of every five, 
be relieved of the tremendous levee tax, which 
would more than reimburse them for the year 
they lost their crop on account of a late flood 
in the spring. With the floods not hampered or 
confined within such a levee system in the lower 
alley, they would pass out within two weeks, 
permitting the land owner to then cultivate his 
land made richer by the rich deposit of the river 
each year. Build, instead of levees that do not 
protect him, mounds on which can stand his home 
and live stock and feel secure from loss of life 
that will grow greater each year if levees are to 
be continued throughout this lower valley.’’ 


L. H. Hawblitz, of The France Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
said that’ the different quarries of his concern 
suffered little or no damage, except that some 
three or four of them were filled with water which, 
of course, is not any too good for a steam shovel 
to stand in any great length of time. ‘‘On the 
whole,’’ said Mr. Hawblitz, ‘‘we consider ourselves 
very fortunate. Things are about as usual and 
our output has not been interfered with to any 
great extent. 1 personally received a _ posteard 
from A. Acton Hall, of the Ohio Marble Co., 
of Piqua, Ohio, which showed the top of his 
crusher building sticking out above the water and 
a little black spot on the picture where his office 
once stood. As you probably know, his plant is 
located in the lower land, close to the Miami and 
rie eanal, which is about on the same level 
at Piqua with the great Miami river, which did 
all the damage at Dayton.’’ 

‘*T find,’’ said Mr. Hawblitz, ‘‘in my little investi- 
gation that the total loss sustained in the flood coun- 
ties on roads has been comparatively small; in fact, 
a great deal less than one would suppose. The only 
serious damage done by the floods were along roads 
vhich parallel some of our streams and rivers and 
also to bridge approaches which, as stated above, 

hen totaled will not amount to a great deal. It is 
un interesting fact that I learned this morning in a 
letter from C. L. Reinheimer that most of the 
macadam streets and roads in and around Dayton, 
Ohio, are at the present time in far better condition 
nd less damage done to them than that done to brick 
nd asphalt. In many cases the brick has been torn 

it and even the concrete foundation torn out, while 
the asphalt streets have been literally peeled. Mr. 
‘einheimer suggests that it would be well and advis- 
ible for the advocates of macadam construction to go 
umediately to Dayton and take photographs to be 
stributed among various officials showing the com- 
irison as it now exists after the waters have gone 
wn. The loss to Ohio bridges, I presume, has been 
ready given you by Mr. Marker, as he told me yes- 
rday he had sent you a complete statement as given 
m by the officials of each county. It seems that the 


concrete bridges have withstood the floods better 
than any other type of bridge construction and, in 
fact, 1 believe there is but one or two of the larger 
conerete bridges in Ohio that have in any way suf- 
fered from the recent high water. The old wooden 


and steel bridges, of course, have washed away and in 


many cases some of the large steel bridges have been 
twisted up into a tangled mass by the force of the 
waters. ‘There is a great deal of discussion in our 
state at the present time as to how a future flood 


should be guarded against by the construction of 
storm water reservoirs, etc. Another fact that has 
been brought out is the apparent necessity of concrete 
or stone wall cores for the many levees along our 
streams. Another thing that is necessary is the con 
struction of revetment walls, which will take eare of 
the wash along shore at the bend of the creeks and 
rivers. Mr. Marker stated to me that had they had 
the two last mentioned additional reinforcements and 
precautions that the entire west side of Columbus 
would not have been flooded. You will pardon me fon 
closing with a little shop talk, but the matter is sd 
interesting to the writer that I believe it would also 
be of interest to others. Some years ago the levee 
along the Scioto river in Columbus near the Franklin 
plant of the Carnegie Steel Co. was filed in with 
the common rough slag as is broken up and loaded 
into ears at the various steel and pig iron mills, and 
dumped along the top of the levee. In later years 
about four feet of earth was added on top of the slag. 
During the recent high water, which, judging from 
the remains of drift seen up along the walls of build 
ings, the current which swept across the levee must 
have been eight or nine feet in depth and flowed very 
rapidly. Old timbers, earth, and in fact everything 
but the slag was washed away and that remains today 
in practically as good condition as the day it was 
placed along the top of the levee, it having cemented 
together of its own accord and remains a practical 
demonstration of the cementing value in slag and the 
durability of this material for all types of road con- 
struction. Our Ohio road laws are at the present time 


in excellent shape, we having passed six or seven 
measures which, beyond any doubt and without any 
egotism, is by far better than any other state in the 
union. We feel very proud indeed of the fact that 
we are now in a position to not only listen to the 
demands for good roads, but to know that with the 
demands we have the means of raising funds to con 
struct them.’’ 

H. E. Hendrick, manager of The Scioto Lime 
and Stone Co., Delaware, Ohio, reported as follows: 

‘«The river which passes through our city rose to 
a depth of 32 feet of water, higher by some 12 
feet over any previous record. ‘Twenty-one deaths 
oceurred from drowning and the property loss 
figures conservatively at $1,250,000. Our plant was 
not damaged to any extent and we have been 
running full foree since the 27th ult. However, 
the railroad bridges on both sides of our plant 
were washed out and we were unable to make 
any shipments until same were repaired. Now 
comes the time of reconstruction of homes, bridges, 
and various business, and manufacturers of ma 
terials needed will be taxed to the limit to supply 
the demand. This is the opportune time for cities 
and counties located in the flood districts over the 
various states to arrange for more adequate pro 
tection from the recurring of such disaster. It is 
a job needing government aid and advice.’ 

Geo. E. Mercer, of Bowlit 
as follows: 

‘“T have been quite fortunate in not having any 
losses from the effect of the last heavy floods. 
Bowling Green is situated on a watershed between 
two river systems, the Portage river on the south 
and the Maumee on the north, and as soon as it 
begins to rain the water leaves us at a rapid 
rate. As to the washouts of stone roads and 
bridges in Wood county, our engineer informs me 
that he estimates the temporary repairs will amount 
to $15,000 or more. This gives me an opportunity 
to explain a system which has been adopted in 
this county, which I have the pleasure to state 
was suggested by the writer. Some years ago I 
was discussing the road proposition with John 
Gallier, who was assistant county engineer, about 
one particular road where floods and washouts 
were common, and to build extra bridges to take 
care of the water would have been very expensive. 
I said to Mr. Gallier that the most feasible way 
to take care of the water was to build a low 
grade on each side of the waterway, say 300 to 
400 feet in length, build the road of tar binder 
or concrete, and riprap the grade on the opposite 
side from the way the water is to come. The 
riprap should be well built and at least four inches 
above the roadbed so as to make a dead water 
space on top of the road, therefore there is no 
washing, the riprap keeping the side of the road 
intact. This has a further advantage—it does 
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B. F. Affleck, yeneral sales agent of he | versal 
Portland Cement Company, remarked that he took a 
daylight trip over the Pennsylvania !ines, from New 
York to Chiu igo last veeK, and made it it point to 
vatch the fiood conditions, pariieularly in that dis 
trict which lies between Mansfield and Alliance in the 
State of Ohio. He observed that n many places 
vhere the washouts occurred heavy burden of b illast 
was washed out of the railroads’ right of way and 
deposited on the adjacent farm lands, sometimes to 
a depth ot five or six nches, and seattered over a 
distance of several hundred feet, which will seriously 
iamage such an amount of farm land besides the de 
struction of the roadbed of the railroad. He was 
particular in observing the appearance of the wash 
outs where bridges were destroved. It was noticeable 
that m many cases the nasonry piers and abutments 
when they were washed away that the mighty foree 
of water carried the heavy bridge stones for a dis 
tance of several hundred feet in some eases, and in 
all cases scattered them over a wide expanse How 
ever, in the case of conerete piers and abutments, 


they came down in one heavy mass and were seldom 
moved very far from their original position The 
failure of all such bridges occurred from: the irre 
sistible wash of the waters carrying the supporting 
soil away from the structure and there were no fail 
ures except those accountable to the carrying off of 
the supporting underpinning. He observed that the 
railroad had made temporary detours around such 
work as they have immediately begun to repair, mak- 
ing it possible for the tourist to observe these things, 
and there is very little doubt but that the first re 
ports of the damage occurring from the waters have 
been very much over-estimated in so far as the rail 


roads’ right of way is concerned. Although the dam- 
age may be quite as large as those figures, it is 
divided up among a large number of farmers and the 


municipalities along with the railroads. 


O. X. Binns, manager of the Casparis Stone Co., 
Kennth, Ind., stated the following: 

‘*Northern and central Indiana and Ohio jiave 
just passed through the worst flood experience of 
their history. Never before, in the memory of 
man, has the water been so high and the loss of 
life and property so terrible. The Wabash valley 
suffered with the rest. In Logansport 1,250 homes 
and 300 business houses and factories were inun 
dated. There was eight feet of water in the Pan- 
hand|l® passenger station, six feet in the Barnett 
House lobby, four feet in the Murdock hotel, five 
feet at the corner of Fourth and Market streets. 
Practically all the South Side, Biddles Island and 
the West Side were from four to fifteen feet under 
water. All wagon and interurban bridges over 
the Wabash were swept away and lie at various 
places down the river, simply masses of twisted and 
broken iron and steel. The property loss to Logans- 
port alone will exceed $1,000,000. Cass county will 
have to expend $250,000 to replace the roads and 
bridges. There will have to be an inerease in the 
tax levy of the county in order to care for these 
replacements. It will be many years before this 
territory fully recovers from the effects of the 
floods and tornadoes of this year of seeming mis- 
fortune.’’ 





Attorney J. W. Smith, of M. P. Goetschius, Ine., 
Ottawa, Ohio, had the following to say: 

‘‘Tmmense damage has been done, and while the 
stone men have suffered much, yet they have come 
through it all in comparatively good shape. In 
some counties it will take a half-million dofars 
to restore bridges and roads. This means a large 
demand for stone for repair purposes alone. While 
it will not have a great deal of effect on road con- 
struction, yet the inevitable result will be to re- 
strict somewhat along this line. So far as north- 
western Ohio is concerned, the legislature has re- 
enacted the Gehrett law, which the supreme court 
held was repealed by implication last year, and this 
will enable the people of this section to go ahead 
and build roads, as formerly. There has been much 
legislation that will put an impetus to road building 
in the state, all of which will redound to the 
interest of the state. The writer has been hit by 
the flood also, or otherwise would be pleased to 
write more in detail.’’ 


Harry Tarbox, of Tarbox & McCall, Findlay, Ohio, 
reported as follows: 

‘*‘We suffered no loss from the terrible flood 
which swept over this portion of the country. We 
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are on high ground, therefore escaping the flood 
damage in our business and home. In regard to 
the damaged roads, many of which are in a de- 
plorable condition, this damage makes the prospects 
of the road business for the coming year very en- 
couraging. This requires plans for the repair of 
these roads. There will not be a great number of 
new roads, but our greatest work will be in the 
repair line. Each county will issue bonds to make 


this werk possible.’’ 


S. J. Weatherford, of the Nebraska Material Co., 
LLineoln, Neb., stated as follows: 

‘‘While the recent flood disaster is a little bit 
too far away from home to interfere with condi- 
tions in Nebraska, at the same time it will have 
some effect on our brick market for the reason that 
the Kansas brick belt has run out of gas and they 
are changing to coal, and until they get their sys- 
tem of burning with coal worked out they are out 
of the market, and on face we have got to depend 
very largely on Indiana and Ohio, and while we 
have not been advised by any of the kilns with 
whom we have selling agreements that they had 
been damaged, at the same time we know that the 
demand for their brick will be greatly increased 
at home. We of course have had a bad cyclone in 
a small section of the state and which did several 
million dollars of damage in Omaha, but every- 
thing is being taken care of in good shape and no 
inconvenience to anyone. So far as the flood and 
cyclone disasters are concerned regarding the build- 
ing material men making money, we think that you 
will find that every dealer is shaving his margins 
as close as he possibly can in order to help the 
people rebuild, and while our tonnage will be ma- 
terially increased our net profits will not, as we 
want to get as much of the reconstruction to go 
for brick as we possibly can, and will cut our 
profits in order to compete with wood, and we be- 
lieve that all of the other material people feel the 
same as we do.’’ 


James R. Marker, state highway commissioner, 
Columbus, Ohio, writing under date of April 7, 
says: 

‘*The flood was not caused by any breaking of 
reservoirs or dams, as was generally reported in 
the papers. Ohio has five reservoirs or lakes which 
were originally used to feed the canal system of 
the state. The largest of the artificial lakes is the 
Grand reservoir in the western part of the state, 
in Mercer and Auglaize counties. It also is the 
largest artificial pond in the world and covers 15,734 
acres. The waters of these lakes were higher than 
ever known in the history of the state and it was 
necessary for hundreds of people to work dgy and 
night to save them from bursting. The flood was 
caused from excessive precipitation, it being from 
8 to 12 inches, or nearly one-fourth of the average 
rainfall of the year fell in less than a week. The 
burden was thrust upon the rivers and waterways 
with which they were not able to cope. I should 
think in the neighborhood of 500 lives were lost in 
the state. The loss of lives is not nearly so great 
as was first expected, but the loss of property is 
much heavier than at first was predicted. I am 
receiving reports from the various counties giving 
the loss of highway bridges in the state. I esti- 
mated a week ago that it would reach $20,000,000, 
but it probably will not be that large, although the 
loss in Franklin county is approximately $1,000,000, 
Delaware county $400,000, Miami county $250,000 
and Knox county $200,000. This will give you a 
little idea of what the state will have to bear. I 
also made an estimate about a week ago and pre- 
sented it to the Governor which totaled the loss 
of property in the state $253,000,000. Of course 


. this is all guesswork and it will be weeks before we 


ean tell just what the loss will be, but I should 
think that between one-fourth and one-third of a 
billion dollars would cover this loss. The legisla- 
ture recessed last week with the exception of a 
committee which was appointed to prepare some 
legislation to present to the legislature this week 
to take care of this emergency. I think that our 
state will come out nobly in this disaster and that 
more permanent improvements in the matter of 
highways and bridges will be the result, There is a 
certain sentiment being aroused which demands 
supervision of the state over road and bridge con- 
struction. In many of the counties the steam and 
electric bridges built by corporations withstood 
the flood, whereas the bridges constructed by the 
county commissioners did not. This does not speak 
well for the latter and I have had considerable 
communication asking me to take steps to have 
this department look after or approve the plans for 
all bridge construction within the state.’’ 

His tabulated report as submitted to the general 
assembly follows: 


Structures 


Counties. 


Dam. 
ot Heard From 
Total Damage. 
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POS ov s0 sv a.ee eka Ae cal Ce eee 
RN shee os pr ace 26 $ $ 61,250 $ 79,600 
Agee: .....+ 32 69,200 40,000 109,200 
Agnteabuia .... 7 105.000 3... ax ans 105,000 
Co eer 6 SE.800 ..¢.4<% 26,300 
Auglaize ...... 28 B2.000 “siwacs 32,300 
3elmont sae, oO 8,900 2,000 10,900 
POW 5 veness 8 24,000 25,000 49,000 
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os ) e ee Se Aree ene Pe 
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Fayette ....... 3 ae 8.600 
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Puen scans. @ i) fer 17,500 
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Hancock ...... 2 7,700 2,000 9,700 
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Hocking ...... 12 Jee 7,600 
errr | 35,000 8,000 43,000 
a See 15 Se, nol was < 25,600 
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*Jackson—Storm last year washed out 140 struc- 
tures. No damage this year. 
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PEUIOM nk sk kes 4 9,400 50,600 60,000 
re 12 ok) 21,010 
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SS ORS ee See: - witha 7,600 
_ | ara 43 231,917 18,083 250,000 
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Morrow ....... 12 27,900 12,100 40,000 
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Tuscarawas ... 5 97,000 53,000 150,000 
Union .. Oe 38,500 20,000 58,500 
Van wert ...«.. 5 1. # dee cy 5,300 
Vinton er oe ee ee ee a ee 
i, eae 8 116,300 8,000 124,300 
Washington ... 9 56,000 9,000 65,000 
i, a 37,830 12,170 50,000 
Williams . 14 ane 7,900 
a, a 4. | Taeweeee 25,000 25,000 
Wyandot ...... 13 41,500 15,000 56,500 
Grand total (exclusive of two coun- 
a ee re 














FLOODS. 

Louisville, Ky., April 19.—Rather light has been 
the volume of business transacted locally by wall 
plaster men, the flood causing so much disturbance 
of the building trade that it has been nearly at a 
standstill. Wall plaster men suffered a good deal 
from the inactivity prevailing for a time, though 
they are in good shape and expect plenty of busi- 
ness in the near future. The contracts recently 
awarded have not been of the highest calibre, as 
far as importance is concerned, though the volume 
has been fairly good. The near future holds a 
number of jobs of the large variety which will be 
welcomed by the members of the trade. 

B. J. Campbell & Sons, operating the Kentucky 
Wall Plaster Company, was forced to quit work 
for several days, owing to the rise in the Ohio river. 
While the plant of Campbell & Sons is a splendid 
one it was at a distinct disadvantage during flood 
days, being located on Water street (well named), 
and officers were forced to devote their attention 
to moving steck and otherwise preparing for the 
deluge. All of this was accomplished  satisfac- 
torily and the well-known concern passed through 
the affair in good shape. The loss was light, cou- 
sisting only of odds and ends which were not 
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moved, None ef the equipment was injured, and 
the plant is now running as if water had never 
touched it. The Jeffersonville (Ind.) plant of the 
company, high and dry, operated steadily through 
out the flood, and all orders were filled as if high 
waters were not existing. 

Trade has run along fairly well with the Atlas 
Wall Plaster Company, though the flood hurt in 
directly. However, the worst has passed and of- 
ficers of the Atlas are filling current orders and 
looking for more. Incidentally, the extra ones 
will be along shortly, the building trade having 
resumed its activity. 





Wotherspoon Plaster Mills, Inec., announces the 
removal of the branch office from 1170 Broadway 
to the new offices in the 42d Street building, 30 East 
42d street, on April 3, 1913. 





The ©, J. Sutton Plastering Company of Fort 
Worth, Tex., has been incorporated, with capital 
stock of $3,000. The incorporators are C. J. Sutton, 
D. D. Weaver and J. W. Williamson. 





The certificate of organization of the Giant Plas- 
ter Board Company of Bridgeport, Conn., has been 
filed with the secretary of the state. The capital is 
$20,000. The president and treasurer is J. H. 
Crossley, the vice-president E. 8. Keeton, and the 
secretary R. W. Case. 





Caledonia, April 11.—Fire broke out at the Con 
solidated Wheatland Plaster Company works, some 
three miles northeast of Caledonia, N. Y., a few 
days ago. The fire started in the blacksmith shop, 
which is located above the shaft entering the mine 
Before it was extinguished damage estimated at 
$1,200 had been done. Work will be at once com 
menced on the qonstruction of buildings to take th: 
place of those destroyed. 
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rease in the number of structures erected with a moderate were losses in only eight. The situation in Chicago is par charges into a second hopper which leaves an open- 
ecrease in amount involved Permits were taken out in ticularly satisfactory, there have been an increase of 62 ing into which material may be shoveled without 
; 5 leading cities in March, according to official reports of per cent over a year ago. In the east there is a notable fall regard to the upper hopper. As the ground mate- 
he Construction News, for the construction of 20,480 build- ing off, there being losses in nine cities and gains in six rial passes out of the pulverizer it is caught in a 
ngs, involving a total estimated cost of $70,475,713, against Building is active throughout the principal southern cities sampling chute below. The first seetion of this 
8,709 buildings, involving $74,528,755, for the same month a eleven principal points showing gains, while there were chute rejects half of the material, the second sec 
ear ago, an increase of 1,771 buildings and a cecrease of losses in only seven. In the Pacific Coast cities there con- tion 18 placed at right angles to the first and re- 
$4,054,042, or five per cent. The gain in number is consid- tinues to be much activity, with increases in seven as against Jects half the material passing through the first 
rable, but a loss of five per cent in cost should be taken as decreases in five. In the east, such cities as New York show section and ot sda h section rejecting half of 
val good sign rather than an ill omen, inasmuch the in- a decrease of 4 per cent; Boston, 57; Brooklyn, 36; Pittsburgh, the material fed to it from the section above. It 
vall sreases which have been large as well as numerous for so 53; Springfield, Mass., 12; Rochester, 51; Hartford, Conn., 45 is usual to use four sections ol sampling chutes 
yn yng that a checking up will do more good than harm and New Haven, 64; Paterson, 56; Wilmington, 36, with increases 5° that but sg ha ta = bg ——— erage ~ 
. ill adjust affairs preliminary to another era of expansion in Philadelphia of 68; Newark, 49; Buffalo, 116; Albany, 179 rr hiy ny e bottom 1 . anche ag ronal this 
aE e ° ° one . - aan t Tl: ye ¢ rue f > > , > . 
a vhen it will, perhaps, be more fully justified than conditions Wilkesbarre, 64; Scranton, 54; Portland, Me., 18. The prin material will be a true sample of the whole lot 
1 je . = 
ei t present might warrant. The figures in detail are as fol- cipal gains in the middle west cities were Chicago, 67; De 
hy WS troit, 73; St. Paul, 134; Indianapolis, 35; Davenport, 13 
“ —191% = 1912 Omaha, 4; Akron, 23; Grand Rapids, 49; Sioux City, 116 
as No. of stimated No. o stimated _% . -—. © <n, , - 
ime ties | Bldgs ; cn Bldgs eCoe ain Loss Cedar Rapids, 22; Topeka, 137; Evansville, 24; Peoria, 224; 
S. New York, Bor Man Lincoln, 65, with losses in Minneapolis, 41; Toledo, 8; Den- 
é atta d Bro 428 $19,726,570 i : , * 
be eee 672 4,743,600 = 62 ver, 46; Columbus, O., 33; Des Moines, 32; Youngstown, 43; 
delpt 1,633 31691,895 68 > “tow g . a. 2 Rpts FEAR 
ang Eee eee as” Basoe0 Salt Lake City, 20. Of the Southern cities there were gains 
sky Angeles, Cal 1.137 1,687,780 80 in. Birmingham, 223, Baltimore, 45; Houston, 166; Mem>his., 
. kl : ,033 686,495 36 a . * ss > 
sak Oe aes “  Soean” 3a 16; St. Louis, 28; Tampa, 26; Richmond, 40; Atlanta, 4; Nor 
aH iluth, Minn. .. 87 5 folk, 51; Nashville, 148, a very satisfactory record indeed 
er. san Francisco, Cal 72 " . " . r ‘ f : 
dia eae. Se 597 with losses in such cities as Washington, 42; New Orleans. 
sod puttalo kN. J cae 28; Jacksonville, 13; Louisville, 31; San Antonio, 12; Char- 
dd) BS — lotte, N. C., 4; Chattanooga, 38, and Oklahoma City.- 81 
’ s, Texas ( . = : ¢ 
ion Teka 302 Pacific Coast cities seem to prosper. with gains in Los 
jhe and, Ore. ca 0 Angeles of 80 per cent; Oakland, 21; Sacramento, 127; Stock- 
Fac. : Cal 27 ton, 29; San Jose, 12; Berkeley, 175; Pasadena, 3 
rvcinnati, Ohio 847 ) The a : . the i Br . ; 
ugh eattle 4 ) ne aspect of the entire situation is most promising as 
‘O- Wa — D. ¢ pet: - the volume of figures in the foregoitig table indicates. Re- 
nneapolis 3 - : 
not di 315 ports of renewed activity come from all sections of the 
ore, Y ss a country and the year promises to be one of the most prom- 
gfield, Mass 118 12 ing in tl vhole history of the ¢ suntry, 
Ho. ° 256 a ° . 
eon Eh ; The construction and size of these hoppers and 
R periban py — ei clea er sampling chutes will vary so with different condi- 
mone * . . 
New Orleans, La 23 tions that we have never standarized them. 
: San Dlean.. Col 7 ; JEFFREY SWING HAMMER PULVERIZER FOR 
‘ fartford, Corn 130 45 LABORATORY USE. 
. tlanta, Ga 310 = : - 
bany . 1 162 Bulletin 46, issued by the Jeffrey Manufacturing 
| roe Ri. RS ;  Co., Columbus, Ohio, describes fully the Jeffrey 
cksonville 16 3st 13 swing hammer pulverizer for laboratory use which e ° 
eo 0 , ; 
. aver” 200 ic is manufactured under patents owned and con- oncrete €Cla ties 
amabus, Ohio 222 ave ‘* trolled by that company, and is built especially for 
Sew Haven 109 137 64 laboratory use in reducing many materials to a 
Imaha 108 83 . 2" . . ba . 
} fine uniform product for various purposes. It is M d O d F 
kron 148 154 ° m 
“oe eee 273 12 1: especially useful in sampling coal and various ores, ade to rder ro 
’es Moines 0 0 32 : . > 
Nashville, Tenn... 41 ‘4 as it not only reduces the sample to a compara- Drawings 
Sane Ocoee aaa ba tively fine powder, but thoroughly mixes it into 
Wilkes Barre, Pa 51 47 one homogeneous mass. It also has a place in many Best equi adc ree 
essa A ona 4s industries where a heavy duty or large capacity est equipped concrete manu- 
Sioux City, Iowa 71 13 is not required. an ~ ‘ : hs oag 
edar Rapids 24 2 —s ; facturing plant in the Chigago 
’aterson, N 66 06 6 While any high speed machinery is better for ‘ 
ai ct 180 ie i? being placed on a solid concrete foundation, yet market is prepared to take on 
Topeka 52 40 137 this machine is so well built that it gives very ; 
rr a pa “ <0 ‘s good service when mounted on timbers on an ordi- more business. Best of Raw 
Peoria 24 15 709-224 nary wood floor, as would be necessary in placing . ‘ 4 
ani Charlotte, N.C 41 37 2 ‘ ¢ . j 4 4 4 atenais *kman- 
vel Wilmlaghen, Del 40 41 152.941 46 same on one of the upper floors of a factory Materials, Good Wor kman 
er > . . . 
ampa, Fila 130 101 77,092 26 y . ° _ ‘ — 
the roy, N.Y a2 > 4 8D i; building. : ; ship and Prompt Service 
=e Scranton 58 39 55,950 54 A very fine laboratory outfit consists of a pul- 
oh Sree a Ng 7 a sine ae verizer directly connected to an electric motor. cuaranteed. 
/ St. Joseph, Mo 82 78.370 1 22,085 255 Both are mounted on a single cast iron base and 
hattanooga 10 66.206 229 7,13 8 . 
tla Sat Teen tal 45 63.132 7 Hy may be placed in any convenient position and is ADDRESS 
— Davenport 21 10,950 4 44,900 13 P ishe > te sady to run. 
. Dare 3 eels 8, furnished complete ready to rut C. S. T. care ROCK PRODUCTS 
of Oklahoma City, Okla I7~_ «12,245 20 65,700 81 For sampling coal and kindred uses, an arrange- 
and Totals 20,480 $70,475,713 18,709 $74,529,7 = ment is described in the booklet which will be 
nes 
‘ing Wanted—Mine Superintendent for Eastern gypsum Quarryman—Successful business builder and _ profit 
: E 2 3 u 
company. Must be experienced and have good refer- maker; strict cost system operator, office man, salesman 
ences. Address Box 928, care Rock PRODUCTS. and practical general manager of crusher plant; familiar 
I 
. . with road contracting and long experienced in every 
the AD ¥ ERTISEMENTS . ~ Wanted—Hustling young superintendent at lime and detail of the business, seeks connection with a proposi- 
aC quarry plant employing 100 men, foreign, negroes and tion having good possibilities in Ohio, Indiana or I)linois. 
vay Americans. Must be able to deliver the goods and able Address Box 932, care Rock Propucts. 
last to manage men. References and experience required, 
‘ , . P ’ ‘ and state salary wanted. 
Advertisements will be inserted in this section at Address Box 203, care Rock PRopUCTs. 
the following rates: P L A N T F 0 R s A L E 
‘ort For one insertion.................25 cents a line eens 
‘tal en ee ee. -+-+--- oveee - oe oe T ANTED 
¢ or three insertions........ eocces cen a line 7 
on, Hea words of ordinary length make one line. EMPLOYMEN _ LIME PLANT FOR SALE. 
w- counts as two Including Lands and Timber to supply fuel. Estab- 
display except the ‘headings can be lished trade in Oklahoma, New Mexico, Louisiana and 
3 aamitted. Wanted—Position as superintendent or builder of lime Texas. Pays good profit. Owners would retain —" 
las * Remittances should accompany the order. No extra plant. Address “Long Experienced, ” care Rock PRODUCTS. Address Box 434, Houston, Texas. 
een charges for copy of paper containing the advertisement. —$——$——————— 
li m am Wanted—By experienced and practical =e. — 
ong as Superintendent or Manager of quarry and crushing 
H. plant. Now completing construction of large plant. BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
the Ref@ences. Address Box 926, care Rock PRODUCTS. 
Position Wanted— As Supe ,rintendent or Foreman of Bs : 
E M P L 0 Y E E S W A N T E D gypsum mining. Thoroughly experienced in all practical I have a large tract of sand land for sale. Finest 
work. Any location. Age 35. Good references. proposition in the world. Can be loaded by gravity. 
Jon Address 72, care Rock PRopvucts. Address T. J. Nertney, Ottawa, Ill 
ome , . / srintende ' ans SALE. 
f Wanted— Experienced man in the manufacture of Hard Wanted—Position as Superintendent of ceme nt “oa larg ‘ : FOR * 
ew Ww . ‘ . . lime plant. Have had over fifteen years’ experience in Sandstone quarry completely equipped, near Columbus, 
Wall Etaster ; O86 Wao Chm Gugcevine the manEtnetere, he truction and operation. Can produce results as j : R. R. lines. Big B argain. A rifice 
10p shipment and introduction of the same. ae é pers an f p s Ohio, = ae. = as . oe > i a sargt Bg 
: > . ,) > > D re paie. c arte f e >. ox, Jf., e¢ ’ 38 ai 
ine Address Wall Plaster, care Rock PrRopvUctTs. je Reams Rox 930. care Rock Propucts. vaaidaa. Tinie 
at — = sigs ———EEE7 — 2 s on 
om Want active manager. One of the best stone crushing Wanted—Position as Superintendent or Foreman of F ; ‘ STONE —_—. 4 “ ‘ 
th: plants in Indiana. $3,000 to $5,000 investment required quarrying and crushing plant. Thoroughly experienced : For Sale—Several tracts of | gra e se - 
secured. Good position. Salary. Experience unneces- in latest methods of handling quarry work, men and all Splendid location on water and railroad, suitable for 
sary. Investigate. machinery. Results guaranteed. flux, lime, cement, or for investment as prices are right 
Address tox 933, care Rock PrRopwctTs. Address Box 934, care Rock PRopvcts. lierman Besser, Alpena, Michigan. 
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modern lime plant exists 
build modern Rock Crushing and Lime Burning plant 





l t with capital would take active part as manage! 
in good live lime business view of investing after fu 
investigation Would " interested in new company) 
forming Pacifie C« t states preferred Several 4 

Addres Box 931, care Rock P 
FOR reso OR LEASE. 

oo \ ( tract liinestone with completely equipp 
I tone plant 00 rs capacity ; lime kiln 
nd ent houses I xcellent demand for out 

0 main line f od railroad in Tenness« 








eare Rock Pro 


EXCLUSIVE CONTROL GIVEN. 


Under our confidential trade note formulas and pro- 


cesses for the manufacture of concrete marble, decora- 
tive concrete, 
by city, county or state licenses or by shop right license. 
No machinery required. Little 
yet No competition 


marble lumber, composition flooring, etc., 


1 capital, practically as 
A profitable business proposition. 





For particulars address Art Stone Co., Box C, Waynes- 
boro, l’a 
EXCELLENT INVESTMENT. 

Financially responsible parties now owning limeston¢ 
quarries, want investor, experienced in the lim yusi 
ness, to join them in exploitation of properti s located 
on I (trunk line), about 20 miles from very 
prosper Canadian city—population nearly 500,000 
Very promising and undeveloped territory, where no 


actually. Owners intend to 























Only responsible parties need communicate Present 
ywwhners will furnish all particulars and banking refer 
ences. Address Box 927, care Rock Propwuctrs. 

Wanted to Buy Max n Raymond mill complet 
with screens for pulverizing limeston Give full par 
ticulars Address A. VP. Smalley Pivmouth Meeting 
Montgomery County, Ven 

Wanted——Second-hand Wardwell Channelet in good 
ondition and cheap 

Cassville Marble & Lime Co., Cassville, M 











| 
MACHINERY FOR SALE | 
{I 








-—) 
For Sal Iso) HI. FP. 6 Boiler and Engine Derricks 
and Fixtures, 2 1-H. P Hoisting | Drums, 2 Steam Drills 
1 No. 5 Champion Stone Crush & Dump Cars and all 
is for working in stone —-y 1 S-inch Rotary Pum 
will lease quarry Il. TL. Conklin, Nenia, Ohio 
For Sale—-One C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co. Direct Heat 
Rotary Dryer, 36”x24 Stvle M Will sell for S400 
ur works; blue print furnished 
Winchester Granite Brick Co... Winchester, Ky 


This is a 
\ 


For Sale—Wood fibre machine in best of condition 
good opportunity for someon Address R. L 





, care Rock PRODUCTS 
I Sal Jaw Crushes size 12x20, and set extra jaw 
! 1 Manganese steel This crusher has not run mo! 
than thre months Reason for selling, installing larg 
one Greenville Silica Company Greeny ille, VP: 
». 74 ‘Allis Chalmers-Gates”’ gyratory, style K. 
shop No. 6191 
No. 5 ‘Allis Chalmers-Gates’’ gyrator stvle K 


shop No. 6189 


No. 4 McCully gyratory 

9 in. x 151i ‘Blake ja 

No. 3 ‘‘Champior ja 

30 1 ‘141 Buchanan crushing roll 

24 in. x14 “Buchan crushing rol manga 
nese steel shells 

25 in. xX 161 Mosser’’ crushing rol 


Also engines, boilers and motors suitable for running 
these crushers, all in stock ready for delivery. 
L. F. SEYFERT’S SONS, INC. 

437 North Third Street PHILADELPHIA 





PROSPECTING 


“THE BEAL CORE DRILL”, is the best, cheapest, and 
most effective drill for testing quarries, coal and mincral lands. 
Borings made for foundations. A few holes put down with this 
machine, will show the different formations and prove the extent 
yf the field to be explored. Contract work done, and new machines 
for sale. Correspondence solicited. 


EDWIN S. BEAL 
214 Woodlawn Ave. 








Lansing, Mich. 








Anchor Brand Colors 


For Mortar, Cement and Brick 
Brown, Black, Red and Buff 
Strongest and Most Durable 


“my C.K. Williams & Co. 


Easton, Pa., U.S. A. 





Correspondence Solicited 














Ferguson & Lange Foundry Co. 
-—CHICAGO—— 


Specialists in Hard Iron and Chilled Castings— 
Brick Yard Rolls—Hard Liners, etc. Gray 
Iron Castings, all kinds. Small Car Wheels. 




















FOR SALE—BARGAIN 


1-110 ton 34 yard Steam Shovel. 

1-12 ton 3-wheel Steam Roller 

1-150 H. P. Boilers, complete with brushing to 90 
ft. stack. 

1-3? yard Kochring Traction Mixer. 

2 No. 8 Crusher Plants 
boilers, compressors 

1-65 ft. —r car, complete 


DOLESE & SHEPARD CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 





complete with engines, 








CONCRETE 
CULVERT FORM (Steel) $47 
ADJUSTABLE 15 SIZES 

VATALOGUE FREE 


FRANCIS MACHINERY CO., 4 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 
' 





CALVERT MORTAR COLORS 


RED BROWN YELLOW BLACK 
A Few Good Reasons for Giving These Colors a Trial 


1. The success others have had in using them, 

2. Do not deteriorate in stock; good at all times. 

3. Mortar made to match the shade of BRICK easily. 
4. Do not fade when mixed, or after Mortar dries out. 
5. Better than Liquid Colors. Can use to last ounce. 
6. Low cost. 


The Kind You Will Samples and Prices 
Eventually Buy Gladly Furnished 


SOLD TO DEALERS ONLY 




















OUR NEW MODEL 


556 West 34th Street. 


Marsh Company, OldColony Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 












Gardner Crusher 


The Gardner Crusher 


‘ur. LIME, manveacrurer: 


Here is a letter which speaks for itself about 


the work of our machine on LIME 











‘1! To Gardner Crusher Company, March 5th, 1912. 
New York City. 
Gentlemen 
A k F In reply to your letter of March Ist, would say that we are very 
Ss or a ata 
well pleased with the Gardner Crusher. 
On burned lime we are crushing about five tons per hour and get- 
ie at al Oo g ue ting a product about as follows: 
Through 20 and on 40 screen. .25% 
40 and on 100 screen. .50% 





} Through 
1] Through 100........ i eae o 
lhe Gardner Crusher shows no signs of wear and does the work of 
higher priced maghines with less than one-half the power. 

We enclose sample of the crushed lime. 


The above is only one of many testimonials 


CHESHIRE LIME MFG. CO. 


Yours very truly, 














AGENTS: 


Company 


New York 


C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


W. E. Austin Machinery Company, 2 Spring Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
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i es “ 
| Dealers Attention! 
Write for ou 
For Sale—One Ing.-Ser. Class G2 Duplex Steam || new 50-page 
: FOR and Cross Compound Air. Size 12 x 11} and || ooklet contain- 
-: 18} x 14. Capacity, 638 ft. to 100 lbs. air pres- ] ing complet 
ement and ime ants sure. Code name ‘Georgiana.’ Little used, fine \| lescriptior 
condition; immediate shipment, must move; || of Mons 
: low price. | Equipmet 
Many valuable Cement and Limestone i? wou nied Wiéiele. Care, Devvit&e. Panne. Lo ind our special 
deposits adjacent to good transportation motive Cranes, Steam Shovels, et mnfer with offer to dealers 
facilities, near to cheap fuel and where i] 
labor is plentiful are offered in several of WILLIS SHAW | CE 
the Southeastern states along the - si eee ‘Lee prmaepae* 
1216 PEOPLES GAS BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL. | 
———— — MONSCO 
ou ern REINFORCED 
CONCRETE SILO 
Railwa Shearer & Mayer Drag- On Newton 
x 3 Farm, Winfield, * 
line Cableway F ce | 
Che local demand for agricultural Lime ine a eway xcavator by th : 
and the rapid advancement of concrete Monolithic Silo ; 
construction in the Southeastern states ads apte »d for digg ing’, conveyv- & Constructio i 
have created excellent markets for the - Co., Chicago - 
output of many plants. ing and elevating material Dimensions P 
Our free services are at your command in fr — - drv a4 12-32 feet, cap ie 
aiding you find a favorable location. rom wet or a! y pl ts. acity 75 tol i 
M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Industrial Agt. ay ; { 
‘ines 94, Geushant Gatines SAUERMAN BROS. Monolithic Silo & Construction Co. f 
WASHINGTON, D. C. ENGINEERS 1140 MONADNOCK SILO SPECIALISTS ~ 
int anode ectnt Sit oe Em Sole Marufacturers of MONSCO Equipment and Builders of MONSCO Silos 4 


954 Peoples Gas Bldg ; CHICAGO, ILL. 















—== F GRIFFITH & BUCK consitine’tncineers 


EXPERTS IN OUR LINE: 
Cement, Plaster, Lime, Concrete, Etc. 





RT: STONE GRUSHER ®8viLt 
MARTIN IN AND GRINDER Le 





















No contract too small or large for us. Examinations and reports. 1S A SAND 
416-17 Central Savings Bank Bidg. DENVER, COLO. MAKING MACHINE 
: Maximum 
Consulting 
CLCARMAN 6rsuitim Capacity 
Specialist in 
Design of Portland Cement, Stone Crushing 25 tons 
Plants Constructed and Remodeled Daily 


Eastern Representative for the Cottrell Elec- 








Stained with Cabot’s Shingle Stains and lined with tric Precipitation Process of Dust Elimination — 
Cabot's Sheathing Quilt. Robert W. Spencer, Jr., : 
Architect, Chicago Room 919 Insurance Exchange Bldg., Chicago 











Net Price 


No. 2 Receiving Opening 12x5 inches 
Weight 1,800 lbs. 3 Horse Power 


Guaranteed and sent on ten days’ 








Cabot’s Building 
Specialties 


Creosote Stains for Shingles, Siding, Clapboards, Trimmings, 


W. J. LEWIS & CO. 


Consulting Geologists 











Boards, and all other Exterior Woodwork. Quarry Projects and Management a Specialty. working trial, send in your Order 
Waterproof Cement and Brick Stains for waterproofing and artistic- Exploration Reports— Estimation Reports. and pay after you have tried it out 
ally coloring cement and brick buildings. Economic and Efficient Operation Reports. Li + i : Fieldst Flint 
“Quilt for lining houses to keep out cold or heat, for sound-dead- - . . ‘ amestone, Lime, Fieldstone, Fint, 
1312 First National Bank Building, Chic Seenite Ss . ster 
ening in floors and partitions, and for insulating cold storage and - — Marble, Granite, Sandstone, Oy ‘" : 
refrigerators. shells, Rock, Ete., can be reduced : 
Conservo Wood Preservative for preserving Posts, Planks, Sillsand | s one operation to the fineness of ed 
al] other exposed timbers. Mortar Colors, Protective Paints for | G . P . G R i M Ss L E T P h ~ D . or to 3”, 4”, 2”, 1” or 14” for roads, con- 
Metals, Waterproofing Compounds, ete. MINING AND CONSULTING GEOLOGIST crete materials and fertilizing purposes. 
. F ly Ass’t. State Geologist W. Va.; Fi ly Geologist on Ohio, 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists Michigan and Tee meen Surv reyes E x-Manager Notional L ime. 


stone Company. Consulting Geologist National Limestone Company. H. MARTIN BRICK MACHINE MFG. CO. 
Lancaster, Pa., U. S. A. 


Crushers built in larger sizes also 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


| | 
1133 Broadway, 350 Dearborn Ave. | 
New York Chicago 

| 


Examination, Reports, Consultation on development 
Limestone, Clay, Gypsum and Coal. 


Room 1105 Wyandotte Bid’g. : Columbus, Ohio 


























Some Bargains in Quarry Equipment 
One No. 10 McCulley Crusher. 1—No. 10 Western Jaw Crusher and elevator—portable. 
One No. 8 McCulley Crusher. 1—10x18 Fort Wayne with elevator—portable. 
One No. 8 Gates Style D Crusher. 1l—each 10x16 and 15x24 Buchanon—on skids. 
Two No. 7% McCulley Crushers. 13—9x14, 36” gauge, Porter Dinkies. 
Two No. 6 McCulley Crushers, manganese fitted. 3—9x14, 36” gauge, Vulcan Dinkies. 
Two No. 6 Gates Crushers (one manganese fitted). 4—9x14, 36” gauge, Davenport Dinkies. 
Two No. 5 McCulley Crushers, manganese fitted. 1—18-ton Porter. 
Two No. 5 Austin Crushers. 1—10x16, 36” gauge, Porter Dinkie. 
Two No. 4 Austin Crushers. Several larger switches and locomotives 
One No. 4 McCulley. 2—No. 0 Thew Shovels. 
Six No. 3 McCulley, Austin and Gates Crushers. 3—Little Giant Traction Shovels. 
Two No. 7% Gates Crushers. 2—Model 20 Marions. , 
All of the above are complete with screens and elevators, 2—45-ton Bucyrus. 
but will be furnished with or without as desired. 5—65-ton Bucyrus. 
4—No. 4 Champion Jaw Crushers and elevator—portable. Several larger shovels of standard makes 
Write for Our Spring Bulletin of Bargains in Heavy Equipment Before You Buy. A Postal-Card Brings it. 
MARSH COMPANY, 971 Old Colony Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











———— 
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IMPORTANT TERRITORY 
STILL OPEN 








WE ATHERPR 


There are still a few important points and some very good territory where dealers and distnbutors are yet 
to be arranged for, to handle and co-operate in the sale of 


TRUS-CON 


WATERPROOFINGS —— DAMPPROOFINGS —— TECHNICAL PAINTS 


This is a complete line of more than twenty different materials, covering the entire field of waterproofing products and dampproof 
coatings. The goods are of the highest quality and efficiency, in addition to affording a steady market and a very generous profit to 
the trade. Advertising and sales co-operation is: furnished together with a strong and convincing line of printed matter, samples, etc. 


ARE YOU OPEN TO A PROPOSITION? 


Write fully, advising as to your sales organization and territory covered. Are you now 
handling any similiar materials? If so, state kind and name. You will have to act 
quickly as territory is fast being allotted. : 


THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 


426 Trus-Con Building, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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ATOR PERFECTION IN BLOCK MAKING 


- Qnvevon # Exevs 


og 25 


a (a If you wish to attain this you should combine these three important features: 
a 
5 Wet P F D 
e rocess, race own, 
S D Curi 
ra amp Curing. 
= 
3B = The PETTYJOHN INVINCIBLE Machine does this, and is the only machine that 
a does. Tandem Invincible makes two blocks at once. Price $65.00and up. Single 
. Invincible, $35.00 andup. With our Triple Tier Racking System green blocks can be 
T HE G E N E R AL C R U S H E D stacked three high direct from machine with inexpensive home-made rigging. Plans 
STONE CO. ’ and blue prints free to customers. It economizes space, reduces off-bearing dis- 
’ P tance and above all insures slow, even, damp and perfect curing and bleaching 
So. Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, » Write for our latest edition of “Stone Making,’ a book of valuable data, just 
have beep using one of our Common Sense Elevators for six years— off the press—FREE. 


capacity 400 tons an hour. THE PETTYJOHN COMPANY 
THE a QO. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. vee? ia 614 North Sixth Street. Terre Haute, Indiana. 


























McCully Gyratory Rock Crusher Has 


Shaft suspended at point of no gyratory motion. 
Steel gears. 

temovable countershaft bearing. 

Drop bottom. 

The simplest construction. 

The greatest strength. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG PM4-58 


DISTRICT OFFICES: rT. CUDAHY 
ee OW EIR ®°)\\ JIN ING 


Suburb of Milwaukee) 
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ROCK PRODUCTS 





CLASSIFIED BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


BAGS. 
West Jersey Bag Co., The. 


BAG TYERS. 
Miller & Co., Clifford L. 


BELTING. 
American Fabric Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Imperial Belting Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Main Belting Co. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Webster Mfg. Company. 
Weller Mfg. Co. 


BUCKETS, DUMPING AND GRAB. 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


CABLES. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Sauerman Bros. 


CASES. 


Blectric Locomotive and Car Co., The 


CASTINGS. 


Ferguson & Lange Fdy. Co. 


CEMENT BRICK MCHY. 
Bartlett, C. O., & Snow Co. 
Martin-Henry Brick Machine Mfg. Co. 


CEMENT, HYDRAULIC. 


Carolina Portland.Cement Co. 


CEMENT MCHY. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
American Pulverizer Co. 
Bonnot Co., The. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. 
Canada Pebble Co. 
Contractors Mach. & Sup. Co. 
Cummer, F. D., & Son Co. 
Eberling Cement Mach. Co., The. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
Kent Mill Co. 
Miscampbell, H. 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pulverizing Co. 
Ruggles-Coles Eng. Co. 
Smidth & Co., F. L. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
Symons Bros. 


CEMENT, PORTLAND. 
Alpha Portland Cement Co. 





Atlas Portland Cement Co. 

Canada Cement Co. 

Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
Chicago Portland Cement Co. 
Coplay Cement Mfg. Co. 

Dexter Portland Cement Co. 
Frenche, Samuel H., & Co. 

Kansas City Portland Cement Co. 
Ironton Portland Cement Co. 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
Meacham & Wright Co. 
Northwestern States Portland Cement Co. 
Phoenix Portland Cement Co. 
Sandusky Portland Cement Co. 

St. Louis Portland Cement Works. 
Security Cement & Lime Co. 

Union Sand & Material Co. 
Universal Portland Cement Co. 
Whitehall Portland Cement Mfg. Co. 
Wolverine Portland Cement Co. 
Woodville Lime & Cement Co., The. 


CHAINS. 
Columbus Chain Co., The. 
Caylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 


CLAY PRODUCTS. 
mproved Equipment Co. 
Louisville Fire Brick Co. 

Union Mining Co. 


CLAYWORKING MCHY. 
American Clay Working Mchy. Co. 
Bartlett, C. O., & Snow Co. 
Cummer, F. D., & Son Co. 








COMBUSTION ENGINEERS. 


Improved Equipment Co. 


CONCRETE BLOCK MCHY. 
Francis Machinery Co. 
Pettyjohn, The, Co. 


CONCRETE MOLDS AND FORMS. 
Monolithic Silo & Const. Co. 
Read & Morrill, Inc. 


CONCRETE MIXERS. 
Miscampbell, H. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co. 


COLORINGS, BRICK AND MORTAR 
Chattanooga l’aint Co. 

Clinton Metallic Paint Co. 

Macneal, James B., & Co. 

Ricketson Mineral Paint Works. 
Williams, C. K., & Co. 


CONCRETE REINFORCEMENT. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Buffalo Wire Works Co. 


CONVEYOBS. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
American Fabric Belting Co. 
Austin Mfg. Co. 
Bartlett, C. O., & Snow Co. 
Caldwell, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Dull, Raymond W., & Co. 
Ersham, J. B., & Sons Mfg. Co. 
Goodrich Co., The B. F. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan Stone Machine Co. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Webster Mfg. Company. 
Weller Mfg. Co. 


CONSULTING GEOLOGISTS. 
Grimsley, G. P., Ph. D. 
Lewis & Co., J. 


CRUSHERS. 
Allen Edgar American Manganese Steel 
Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Austin Mfg. Co. 
Bacon, Earl C. 
Bartlett, C. O., & Snow Co. 
Bonnot Co., The. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. 
Butterworth & Lowe. 
Chrome Steel Works. 
Ehrsam, J. B., & Sons Mfg. Co. 
Gardner Crusher Co. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
Kent Mill Co. 
Lewistown Foundry & Machine Co. 
Marsh Co. 
Martin, Henry. 
McLanahan Stone Machine Co. 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co. 
Power & Mining Mach. Co. 
Symons Brothers. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
Taylor Iron & Steel Co. 
Universal Crusher Co. 
Williams Pat. Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 


DRILLS. 
Cyclone Quarry Drill Co. 
Howells Mining Drill Co. 


DRYERS. 
American Process Co. 
Bartlett, C. O., & Snow Co. 
Cummer, F. D., & Son Co. 
Ruggles-Coles Eng. Co. 
Worrell, 8S. E. 


DUMP CARS. 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
Austin Mfg. Co. 
Electric Locomotive and Car Co., The. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Weller Mfg. Co. 





ENGINEERS. 


; Bacon, Earl C. 


Carman, C. L. 

Dull, Raymond W., & Co 
Fuller Engineering Co 
Griffith & Buck. 
Grimsley, G. P. 
Improved Equipment Co. 
Lewis, W. J., & Co. 


| Meade, R. K. 
| Smidth & Co., F. L 


ENGINES. 


| Novo Engine Co. 


FIRE BRICK. 
Carolina Portland Cement Co 
Houston Bros. Co. 
Improved Equipment Co. 
Union Mining Co. 


FURNACES FOR SPECIAL 
PURPOSES. 


Improved Equipment Co. 


GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES. 


Cyclone Quarry Drill Co. 


GAS PRODUCERS. 
Improved Equipment Co. 


GEARS. 
Caldwell, H. W., & Sen Co. 
‘Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 
Weller Mfg. Co. 


GYPSUM—PLASTER. 
American Keene Cement Co. 
Best Bros. Keene’s Cement Co. 
Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
Cottonwood Fibre Co. 

King, J. B., & Co. 

National Mortar & Supply Co. 
Niagara Gypsum Co. 
Plymouth Gypsum Co. 

Reeb, M. A. 

U. 8. Gypsum Co. 


HARDENING CYLINDEBS. 
American Clay Machinery Co. 


HYDRATING CYLINDEBS. 
Kritzer, The, Co. 
Miscampbell, H. 


HYDRATING MCHY. 
Kritzer, Co., The. 


LIME. 
Carolina P. C. Co. 
Farnam-Cheshire Lime Co. 
Houston Bros. Co. 
Kelly Island Lime & Trans. Co. 
Marblehead Lime Co. 
Mitchell Lime Co. 
The Moores Lime Co. 
National Lime & Stone Co. 
National Mortar & Supply Co. 
Ohio & Western Lime Co., The. 
Scioto Lime & Stone Co. 
Security Cement & Lime Co. 


LIME, HYDRATED. 
Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co. 
Marblehead Lime Co. 
The Moores Lime Co. 
National Lime & Stone Co. 
National Mortar & Supply Co. 
Ohio & Western Lime Co., The. 
Scioto Lime & Stone Co. 
Security Cement & Lime Co. 
Woodville Lime & Cement Co., The. 


LIME KILNS. 
Improved Equipment Co. 


LIME PLASTER. 


Aluminate Patents Co. 


LOCOMOTIVES. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Davenport Locomotive Wks. 
Electric Locomotive and Car Co., The. 


MANGANESE STEEL. 
Allen Edgar Manganese Steel Co. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 





METAL LATH. 
Buffalo Wire Works Co 
Carolina Portland Cement Co 
Houston Bros. Co 


PERFORATED METALS. 


Johnson & Chapman Co 


PNEUMATIC TOOLS. 


Howells Mining Drill Co 


PLASTER MCHY. 
Butterworth & Lowe 
Cummer, F. D., & Son Co 
Dunning, W. D 
Ersham, J. B., & Sons Mfg. Co. 
Miscampbell, H 
Williams Pat. Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 


PULVERIZERS. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
American Pulverizer Co 
Bonnot Co., The. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co 
Kent Mill Co. 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co. 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pulverizer Co. 
Sturtevant Mill vo. 
Williams Pat. Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 


RAILROAD MATERIAL. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 


ROOFING MATERIAL. 
Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
Houston Bros. Co. 

Patent Vulcanite Roofing Co. 


SAND. 
Ottawa Silica Co. 
Union Sand & Material Co. 


SAND AND GRAVEL WASHING 
PLANTS. 

Dull & Co., Raymond W. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 

Webster Mfg. Co. 

Weller Mfg. Co. 


SAND-LIME BRICK MCHY. 
American Clay Working Mchy. Co. 
Miscampbell, H. 


SCREENS. 
Buffalo Wire Works. 
Butterworth & Lowe. 
Dull & Co., Raymond W. 
Ersham, J. B., & Sons Mfg. Co. 
Hendricks Mfg. Co. 
Johnson & Chapman Co. 
McLanahan Store Machine Co. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
Webster Mfg. Company. 
Weller Mfg. Co. 


SCREEN SECTIONS. 


Johnson & Chapman Co. 


STEAM SHOVELS. 
Allen Edgar Manganese Steel Co. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Contractors Mach. & Sup. Co. 


STEAM SHOVEL TEETH. 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 


STUCCO RETARDER. 


National Retarder Co. 


TUBE MILLS. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Smidth & Co., F. L. 


WAGONS. 
Troy Wagon Wks. Co., The 


WATERPROOPFING. 
Barrett Mfg. Co. 
Cabot, Samuel, Inc. 
Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
Maumee Chemical Co. 
Sandusky Portland Cement Co. 
Trus-Con Laboratories 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Ine. 


WEIGHING MACHINES. 
Automatic Weighing Machine Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
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Patent Applied For 





SINGLE ROLL CRUSHERS 


For Limestone, Phosphate Rock and Cinder, ete. Any 
Capacity from 5 to 500 Tons per Hour. More Easily 
Fed, Makes Less Fines than Either a Jaw or Gyratory 
Crusher. Information and Prices for the asking. 


McLANAHAN-STONE MACHINE CO., Hollidaysburg, Pa. 





























FOUND AT LAST| 





A PERFECT STEAM SHOVEL CHAIN 
“HERCULES SOLID WELD” 
EVERY LINK AS STRONG AS THE SOLID BAR 
Cannot come apart at welds, 
The chain that lasts until entirely worn out. 
No delays from broken chain. it is a marvel in rock work. 


Made only by 
THE COLUMBUS CHAIN COMPANY 


Lebanon, Pa. 
Address all communications to COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Made from tough high grade hammered iron. 


Columbus, Ohio 

















CALDWELL 


MACHINERY 


FOR HANDLING 


Stone, Gravel, Sand, 
Lime, Cement, Etc. 


Screw and Belt Conveyors, 
Steel Elevator Casings and 
Buckets, Gears, Cut and 
Cast Teeth, Link Chain Belt- 
ing, Shafting, Pulleys, 
Sprocket Wheels, Etc. 

SEND FOR CATALOG No. 34 





H.W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


CHICAGO 
Western Ave., 17th to 18th Sts. 


NEW YORK 
Hudson Terminal, 50 Church St. 
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Honer Built 
Belting 


Thirty odd years 
in making belts as 
they should be made 
brings us to this con- 





clusion; that it pays 1d te latins 0 Gein OA Cbe 
to give the buyer the belt that will do all he 
asks and a little more, and to stand behind 
that belt until it has proved itself in service. 
Under this plan it’s absolutely impossible 
for us to make anything but good belting. 
If you are interested in belting service that 
really protects your investment, write to our 


nearest house for data on Leviathan Belts 
in your line of business. 


Main Belting Company 


Philadelphia 
New York Chicago Boston 
Pittsburgh Seattle Birmingham 





Main Belting Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


Montreal - Toronto 























6 Tame 


NO FAN 


No Skilled NO FREEZING 
Engineer Is 
Needed for the Novo 


This is one of several reasons why the Novo 
Engine proves so economical and why it should 
appeal to every contractor. Then the Novo is 
so light—the lightest engine for power developed 
—that a lot of time is saved in moving your 
mixing outfit. Time lost soon runs into money. 


ENGINE 


“The Engine for Every Purpose.” 


The absence of lateral vibration adapts the Novo par- 
ticularly to the running of cement machinery. Ten sizes, 
1 to 15h. p. 


Send for Novo Catalog 


and look into this question of power. It is worth careful 
consideration. 


[Xe Engine Co. Clarence E. Bement, Sec’y and Gen’! Mg’r. 


222 Willow Street, Lansing, Mich. 














Continuous Service Not 
Continual Adjustments 


This tells in a nutshell why you'll get maximum 
efficiency in the use of 


GOODRICH 
WIRELESS 
TRUCK TIRES 





Built on Steel Wear Like Steel 


Buy Certainty of Service 
—Get the Original 


Hurried imitations have not yet been proved 
by the test of time and service. Get the proved 
dependability of Goodrich Wireless Truck Tires, 
gain piece of mind and save money. 

They never have to be repaired. Never lay 
up your truck unexpectedly. Deliver more mile- 
age per dollar cost than any other. They may 
cost you more but remember 2t’s cost per mile, 
not cost per tire. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLETS 


1.—Telling how to reduce your truck upkeep and 
get better service through Goodrich Wireless 
Demountable tires. 

2.—“Motor Trucks of America,” a condensed and 
authentic catalog for the man who wants to 
investigate motor trucks. 


The B. F. GOODRICH CO. 


Makers of Goodrich Tires and Everything That’s Best in Rubber 


Factories: BRANCHES IN 
AKRON, OHIO ALL LEADING CITIES 
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as to size. 





Best shapes. 


Will not break or 
flake in Tube Mill. 


CANADA PEBBLES 


Carefully selected 


CANADA PEBBLE CO., Limited 


Highest Grade Grinding 
Pebbles for Tube Mills 


PORT ARTHUR, ONTARIO, CANADA 





New York 








Charleston, W. Va. 





If You Are Not Sat- 
isfied With Your 
Crushing Equipment 


Jeffrey Swing 
Hammer 
Pulverizer 


Here are some of the features of this machine that 
combine to give results unequalled by any 
other pulverizer on the market 


Manganese Hammers 
Hard Iron Chilled Liners 
Manganese Screen Bars 


We can’t tell you all about this machine in this small space. 


Our New Bulletin No. 47 Explains in Detail 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


Boston Philadelphia 
Birmingham Chicago Denver Montreal 






Drop Bottom Screen Cage 
Automatic Feeder 
Self Aligning Bearings 


Write For Copy 


Pittsburgh Cleveland 























BOOKS 


Cement Users 





The Uses of Hydraulic Cement 

Frank Harvey Eno. Price $1.00 
Portland Cement for Users 

Henry Faija and D. ‘1. Butler. Price $1.20 
Cements, Mortars and Ceucrete 

Myron C. Falk. Price $2.50 


Reinforced Concrete 
W. H. Gibson and W. L. Webb. Price $1.00 
Concrete System 
F B. Gilbreth, Price $5.00 
Hand Book of Cost, Data 
Halbert P. Gillette. Price $4.00 
Concrete S*airasticn 
H, P. Gillette and C. 8S. Hill. Price $5.00 
Cement Wieriocs’ and Restores Ready Reference 
H. G. Richey. Price $1. 
Notes on Testing and Use of osm Cement 
Fred P. Spalding. Price $2.00 
Retatereed | Concrete 
A. Buel ond C. 8. Hill. Price $5.00 
Concrete 
Edward Godfrey. Price $2.50. 
Reinforced Concrete 
C. F. Marsh and Wm. Dunn. Price $7.00. 
Practical Treatise on Foundations 
W. Patton. Price $5.00. 


Concrete 

Thomas Potter. Price $3.00. 
Cement and Concrete 

Louis C. Sabin. Price $5.00. 


Prastical Reinforced Concrete 
. B, Andrews. Price $2.00 


A and Reiaforced Concrete Construction 
Homer A. Reid. Price $5.00. 
Handbook on Reinforced Concrete 
. Warren. Price $2.50. 
Sewers and Drains 
Anson Marston. Price $1.00, 
Concret 
Edward Godfrey. Price $2.50. 
Popular Handbook for Cement and Concrete Users 


Myron H. Lewis & A. H. Chandler. Price $2.50. 





Cement and Lime Manufacturers — 


Bungalows, Gomes and Mountain Houses 
Price $2.00. 


Moasiactore of Hydraulic Cement e 
A. Bleininger. Price $1.25. 


Limes, phan and Mortars, Comercio, Mastics, etc. 
G. R. Burnell. Price $0.6 


Portland Cement; Its manufacture, testing and use 
David B. Butler. Price $5.00. 


hostage, to Inspectors on Retatenest Concrete Construction 
Geo. P. Carver. Price $ 


Lime, Mortar and Cement 
A. I. Dibbin. Price $2.00. 


Comomte, Limes and Plasters 
dwin C. Eckel. Price $6.00. 


eee Treatise on Limes, Ryton Doman and Mortars 
n. Q. A. Gillmore. Price $4. 


eae Plasters, Stuccos, Concretes, » EARN Cements and 
Compositions . 
F. Hodgson. Price $1.50. 


Superiments © pasearchas upon the Constitution of Hydraulic 


H. LeChatelier. Price $2.00. . 


Concrete Pactestes 
Robert W. Lesley. Price $1.00. 
Portland Cemeut ; Composition 
Richard K.’ Meade. Price $3.50. 
The Constitution of Hydraulic Cements 
S. B. Newberry. Price $0.50. 
Manatesture of Concrete Blocks 
Wm. M., Torrence and others. Price $1.50. 
Practical Cement Testing 
W. Purves Taylor. Price $3.00, 
Notes on the Testing and Use of H paatis Cement 
Fred P, Sutcliffe. Price $1. 
Calcareous Cements 
G. R. Redgrave and Charles Speckman., 
Gas Engines and Producers 
Marks and 8S. S. Wyer. 


Foundation and Concrete Works 
E. Dobson. Price $0.60. 


Price $1.00 





FOR THE TRADE 


Architects and Engineers 





Building Construction and Sepsintondense—Maseary Work 
F. E. Kidder. Price $6. 
Hydraulic Engineering 
F. E. Turneaure and Adolph Black. Pri e $3.00. 
Analysis of Elastic Arches of Steel, Masonry and Reinforced 


oncrete 
Joseph W. Balet. Price $3.00 
Theory of Steel-Concrete ames and Vaulted Structures 
m. Cain. Price $0.5 
Concrete comet] Sealine 


Graphical Handbook for Reinforced Conercte Design 
John Hawkesworth, C. E. Price $2.5 
Architects’ Pa oneal Handbook ye fawall Concrete 
onstru 
L. J. Mensch. Price $2.00. 
Thee Design of Reinforced ee Arches 
d Reuterdahl. Price $2. 
hea Co Concrete, Plain and Reintorce d 
W. Taylor and 8S. E. Thompson. Price $5.00. 
comme Engineers’ and Contractors’ Pocketbook 
Wm. F. Tubesing. Price $1.00. 
Concrete Steel 
W. N. Twelvetrees. Price $1.90. 
General oa * for Concrete Work as Applied to Buildin g 
onst 
Wilbur J. Watson. Price $0.50. 
Strength of Materials 
dward R. Maurer. Price $1.00. 
Highway Construction 
Austin T. Byrne and Alfred E. Phillips. Price $1.00. 
Principles of Reinforced Concege Construction 
. E. Turneaure and E. R. Maurer. Price $3.60. 
Retrigeration 
has. Dickerman and Francis H. Boyer. Price $1.00. 
Heatiag and Ventilation 
Charles L. Hubbard. Price $1.50. 
Pees 
Wm. Beall, Gray and Chas. B. Ball. Price $1.50. 
Estimating 
Edward Nichols. Price $1.00. 
Building Superintendence 
Edward Nichols. Price $1.50. 
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For Sale or Rent 


1 600-ft. three-ton Lidgerwood Cableway. 


11 Steam Shovels; various sizes and makes; in= 
cluding both revolving and R. R. Shovels. 


2 9x14 in., 36 in. gauge American Locomotives. 

2 9x14 in., 36 in. gauge Baldwin Locomotives. 

16 9x14 in., 36 in. gauge Porter Locomotives. 
100 Dump Cars; various gauges and capacities 











The above equipment located at our 
Pittsburgh warehouses is all ready for 
work and we can quote amazing low 
prices on the same. 


Our elevator buckets and perforated steel 
screens have been going all over the 
United States for many years, and if you 
haven’t tried them, a good time to start 


mr: Send jor Our Descriptive Catalog 
is right now. 


Contractors’ Machinery 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. & Supply Co. 


Carbondale, Pa. Pittsburgh 


NEW YORK OFFICE 30 Church Street 


Let us quote price on your next order. 


- = Pennsylvania 











THE LINK-BELT STONE DIGGER 


For Stone, Sand, Gravel, Coal, Ashes, Ore, etc. 


The quickest and cheapest method of loading material from ground storage to wagons or cars 


This Link- Belt Portable Digger 


has revolutionized the method of loading—it 
has proved that hand-shoveling is the most ex- 
pensive way to load materials, because it:— 


1. Handles 35 tons of stone an hour. 

2. Does the work of 10 men. 

3. Requires but one man for operation. 
4. May be moved about readily. 

5. Is Operated by Motor or Engine. 

6. Has long list of satisfied users. 


The Machine illustrated is in daily operation at the 
yards of the Crandall Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., hand- 


ling crushed stone and broken macadam. 


Correspondence Solicited—We invite a thorough investigation 





c 0g 0 4 ‘ S > terial to be handle 
The Link-Belt Portable Stone Digger, Crandall Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. atalog on request—State material to be handled 


LINK-BELT COMPANY, Philadelphia, Chicago, Indianapolis 


299 Broadway Buffalo 596 Ellicott Square Seattle ; ; 5124 First Avenue S Los Angeles H. H. Clark, Security Bldg. 

131 State Street Birmingnam General Machy Co. Denver «- Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. Minneapolis Link- Be It Supply Co. 

1501-3 Park Building Cleveland 1304 Rockefeller Building San Francisco . . D. Phelps, Sheldon Bldg. Brantford, Canada Waterous Engine Wks. 

Central National Bank Building Wilkes-Barre, Pa. .-2nd National Bank Building New Orleans... .. . Wilmot Machinery Co. Montreal, Canada Will ams & Wilson 
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PEERLESS 


means without an equal and that is what 
our products are beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. 


Peerless Plaster - Board 
The Best on the Market To-day 


Peerless Plaster Board has no supe- 
rior on the market today. Strength, 
durability, and‘uniformity in thick- 
ness with clean cut edges are its chief 
virtues. 


Peerless Plaster Board finished 
with Peerless Plaster make a Peerless 
Wall. Builders’ Supply Retailers 
say it is the best Plaster Board manu- 
factured. If you are “from Missouri” 
write us today for sample and prices. 





Write today for our —— 
PEERLESS PROPOSITION 


M.A. REEB, 



























Peerless Cement Plaster 
Peerless Wood Fibre Plaster 
Peerless Sanded Plaster 
Peerless Ready Finish 
Peerless Portland Stucco 


(Exterior Plastering) 


We Ship Mixed Cars 
of Plaster and Board 


Peerless Plaster Board comes in 
sheets 32 inches by 36 inches. 


Peerless Plaster Board is a fire 
retardent and an efficient sound 
deadener. 


Peerless Plaster Board is a non- 
conductor of heat and cold. 


Peerless Plaster Board is an in- 
surance against cracks, buckles, and 
lath stains. 








Get in line with ——— 


THE PEERLESS LINE 


WRITE TODAY 


New York 











: Buffalo, 

















Red, Brown, Buff and Black 





Most Economical 
in the Market. 





Our Metallic Paints and Mortar Colors are unsurpassed in 
strength, fineness, and body, durability, covering power and 
permanency of color. Write for samples and quotations. 


CHATTANOOGA PAINT CO. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 





There’s one “‘besi’’ in every line, but that is not always best for everyone 
concerned. In the building trades 





Ricketson’s Mineral 
COLORS 


are ackowledged to be the best choice for everybody. Best for the 
architect because purest. Best for the contractor because they go 
farther. Best for the owner because they never change their color. 
For Mortar, Brick, Cement, Stone, Etc. 
Red, Brown, Buff, Purple and Black 


RICKETSON MINERAL PAINT WORKS MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





























KING'S WINDSOR CEMEN 


FOR PLASTERING WALLS AND CEILINGS 





Buffalo Branch, CHAS. C. CALKINS, Manager 
322 W. Genessee Street. 


Not the hardest, but the toughest and best Wall Plaster made—Can 
be applied with less labor. Has greater covering capacity than any 





other similar material 


J. B. KING & CO., 17 State Street, New York. 














Our Classified Section 


Advertisements 


Are the Business Mart of the Industry 








Advertisements cost 


TRY IT 
25 cents a line for one 


sein ens? ROCK PRODUCTS 
and 60 cents a line 


for three insertion. 537 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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| There’s a Grade for Every Purpose 


Best Bros. Keene’s Cement 


Famous for service for nearly a quarter of a See that you have Best Bros. Keene’s Cement 
century. The ideal plastering cement for all on hand. A grade for every purpose—each 
who want quality. the best of its kind. 


Whatever your customers’ requirements may be 
you can fill them with a suitable grade of 


“The Plaster That Stands Hard Knocks’”’ 


Prompt shipment of any quantity at any time. Write for particulars. 


THE BEST BROS. KEENE’S CEMENT COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1889 
38 CHICAGO, First Nationai Bank Building 
Dept. A, Medicine Lodge, Kansas NEW YORK. 103 Park Avenue 





















































Cummer Continuous Process 


Changes of Copy ; 
PI Must be in this office by the Thirteenth of the month, if proofs 
No lants are desired, if no proofs are required the desired changes can be 


IMPORTANT 
Advertisers—Take Notice 


made if copy is received by noon of the Seventeenth. 


Kettles in ; 
Used Operation New Advertisements 
To insure proper classification, should be in this office by the 
Fifteenth of the month, but they can be inserted in the last form 


going to press if received by the Nineteenth. The punctual pub- 


CUMMER DRYERS DRY EVERYTHING vertisers are earnestly Tequested to co-operate with us. 
The F. D. Cummer & Son Co. The Francis Publishing Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 537 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 















































FORT DODGE 4Owa 





CROWING For 


‘ j anf #2. nitty 4 <* —_ 
* dpm OUTHSP LASTER “ 
B-PLYMOUTH GYPSUMCO. , 





PLYMOUTH PLASTER ‘4 
WOOD FIBER PLASTER 
PLYMOUTH FIREPROOF BETTER and CHEAPER than 
PARTITION BLOCKS hair in HYDRATED LIME 
PLASTER BOARD 
STEEL STUDDING 
THE QUALITY BRANDS 


“ahh Ra Superior Plastering: Fiber 





yy Plymouth Gypsum Co. COTTONWOOD FIBER CO. 


Fort Dodge, lowa ST. LOUIS 
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WHAT IT MEANS TO YOU 


Low Charging means more output. 
The low charging platform is only about 2 feet high and attached to the mixer. 
The Semi Automatic Discharge means less labor. 
This discharge is the simplest, quickest, and easiest 
~ operated on the market. 
The Open Drum means uniform high grade concrete. 
Allows the entire batch to be seen while mixing. 
, Low First Cost and Low Operating Cost means more profit. 
“x, { Built mounted on two or four wheels with either side or 
- rear discharge and adapted to all classes of work, as 
it will mix concrete, cement mortar, plaster, Westru- 
mite, Tar Asphalt, Tarvia, ete. 


“The Standard” Junior Mixer 


Can be placed anywhere on the job and can be moved 
very easily by one man. “The Standard” Junior is espe- 
cially adapted to your class of work and will pay for itself 
in one or two weeks. Every day that you are without ‘“The 
Standard” Junior you are losing money. You have lost 
hundreds of dollars already. Write for anew catalogue No. 
33-J and prices. 


The Standard Scale and 
Supply Company 








CHICAGO NEW YORK 
1345-1347 Wabash Ave. 136 West Broadway : a 
PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA a e oo Se tam ) 
243-245 Water Street 35 South Fourth Street eee 























The Badger ys || (TiS ©@ stecsaee 


FOR SEVERE SERVICE- 








Concrete . ; = TAYLOR- WHARTON IRON & STEEL CO. 
Mixer 


HIGH BRIDGE, . . NEW JERSEY 




















To “STAG” BRAND 

arrangement Manganese Steel 

and low Castings 

— Edgar Allen American Manganese Steel Co. 
Chicago, Illinois New Castle, Delaware 














is what tells the tale to the experienced con- 
tractor. No need here for side loaders, in- : CLINTON METALLIC PAI NT co 
curring extra expense in operation when your s 
men simply wheel upon the platform and CLINTON, N. Y. 


dump their barrows directly into the hopper. LARGEST AND OLDEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


We have no fancy frills such as clutches, pul- BRICK C 
leys, cables, sheaves, etc., etc., to get out of or- AND O O zn? ; hy G 
der and cause breakdowns which are not only MORTAR L 


dangerous but expensive. The Badger is, as a Be sure you get the genuine with the “Little Yellow Side Label” 


well known ‘contractor put it, “Simplicity wre se a0 
Simplified.” . Let us tell you about Side-Walk Black. 
s ee 





Write for Cataloque No. 15. 


Badger Concrete Mixer Co. By Advertising You Will 


Watkins Building _ :: se Millwaukee, Wis. Increase Your Sales 
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Do You Have Cars to Haul? 


The Davenport Locomotive 
W 


7 
— 


Special Designs for Special Purposes 
Any Size, Any Gauge, Any Weight 
Write for Prices and Particulars 


DAVENPORT LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


— DAVENPORT, IOWA 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
The most thorough and efficient Chicago, 12 and 14 So. Canal St. New York, 30 Church St. 
> Seattle, 617 Western Ave. St. Paul, 1308 Pioneer-Press Bidg. 
Mixe.s of Plaster, Cement and St. Louis, 654 Peirce Bldg. Cincinnati, O., 703 Ist Nat. Bank Bldg. 


Canadian Representatives: 
Dry Materials. Send for Circular. F. H. Hopkins & Co., Montreal, Que., 


W. D. DUNNING, Water St., Syracuse, N.Y. Dominion Equipment & Supply Co., Winnipeg, Man., Edmonton, Alta. 














| UR Sand -Lime Brick Machinery is at least a little 
better than any other. We have testimonials to 
show it. We built it allin our own factory and 





are sure of its quality. We are the only firm 
doing this. We will design and equip your entire plant or 
will sell you parts of your equipment. Our catalog 
describing and illustrating our full line will be sent upon 
request. 
We also build a full line of machinery 
and appliances for making Clay 
Products, Cement and _ Pottery, 
Dryers and Dryer Apparatus, 
Everything we sell we make. We therefore know its 
quality to be right. 


THE AMERICAN CLAY MACHINERY CO. 


WILLOUGHBY, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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No. 6550 
Electric Industrial Locomotive 


THE ATLAS CAR & MFG. CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





MANUFACTURERS OF CARS FOR 


QUARRIES, CEMENT WORKS, AND GENERAL 
USES. ELECTRIC CARS AND LOCOMOTIVES, 
TURNTABLES, SWITCHES, FROGS. 





No. 274 No, 805 


End Dump Quarry Car Dumping Stone Carrier. 





























ai ROCK ATTENTION SHA 


P= Cement and 


MSCORMICK) Building 


mona eon Material Dealers 









CEMENT 


M‘CORMICK 





Sales Agents wanted for McCormick Shamrock 
Brand Waterproof Compound. 

Recognized over the country as the standard 
Waterproofing. 

Specified by all the leading Architects and En- 
gineers and used by all competent Contractors. 
Make and sell waterproof cement yourself reliev= 
ing the contractor of any additional trouble with 
mixing. 

Write for full information. 


CHICAGO OFFICE 


McCormick 
Waterproof Portland 
SHAM-ROCK Cement Co. SHAM-ROCK 


~ ERPR, 
Same Manufacturers y > 


De 
CEMENT 


MSCORMICK 
>) <as CHICAGO, ILLINOIS “a> ) “aims 













1112 Chamber of 
Commerce Bidg. 


TRADE # MARK 








Did you ever stop to consider 


that the reason we are the largest cement company in the world 
is because more cement users insist on getting Atlas than any 
other brand? They do it for the same reason that there are over 
five million barrels of Atlas going into the Panama Canal, and 
seven hundred thousand barrels in the Keokuk Dam. _Isn’t that— 


the cement you want? 


There are twenty years Of successful manufacturing 
packed into every bag of Atlas—twenty years of know- 
ing how to make a cement with the leading reputation. 


“The standard by which all other makes are measured.” 





THE ATLAS So8ttane CEMENT CO 


30 BROAO ST. NEW YORK 
Morris Bidg Philadelphia, Pa 
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